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Actual Photograph ~ 
in the Warren-Teed 
laboratory 


Science has taken the “guess- 
work” out of planting. From 
Seedtown we have sold the 
farmer the idea of using pure 
seed for bigger profits. He 
knows that science and modern 
machinery have solved a most 
important problem for him by 
making 99 90/100% Pure Crop 
Seed, available at a reasonable 
cost. This unusually pure seed, 
containing less than 4% of one 

per cent other crop, costs only 
a few cents more per acre than 
ordinary seed. ss 
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Aggressive dealers have an 
opportunity to share in this 
profitable business by carrying 
Warren Processed seed to fill 
the demand which we have 
created in their territory. A 
letter or card will bring com- 
plete details of our profit- | 
_making dealer plan. ; 
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AMERICA’S Will be 


EAR CaS T || 100 Per Cent 
EXPORT | WEBSTER- 


ELEVATOR | EQUIPPED 


5 @ All machinery and mechanical 
Webster Machinery is equipment for the 6,000,000- 


Heavy Construction 
Well heise bushel elevator of the GAL- 


and Carefully Patterned VESTON WHARF COMPANY 
will be furnished and installed 


by the WEBSTER MFG. CO. 


CAMS 


Webster Installations 
Insure Continuous and 
Efficient Operation and 
Economical Handling 
of Grain 


@All transmission and convey- 
ing machinery and sheet metal 
will be of WEBSTER’ Ss own 


manufacture. 


WEBSTER, the standard of elevator equipment, has been in- 

stalled in other leading port elevators, in the largest interior 

elevators and in elevators of every capacity throughout the 
United States. 


The Webster & Weller Mfg. Companies 


General Offices: 
1856 N. Kostner Avenue - -  - Chicago, Ill. | 


Webster Brinkley Co. Webster-Inglis, Ltd. The Michigan City Foundry Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Toronto, Ont., Can. Michigan City, Ind. 
Sales Offices 

Buffalo Cincinnati Cleveland New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 

M se. 
i co eee 
* 1% 
© ? Tees 


Increase Your Elevator 
Capacity 20% with » 


SUPERIOR D. P. CUPS 


They hold more, are placed 
closer on belt, discharge per- 
fectly. Nothing to change 
but the cups. We carry full 
stocks. 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet 


or an inlet, possibly in your territory. 
gestions tt gives them. 


AMARILLO, TEXAS, ‘ 


Beasley Grain Co., J. N., grain and seeds.* 
Great West Mill & Elvtr. Co., millers, grain dealers, 
Hardeman-King Co., millers and stain dealers.* 
Henderson Grain Co., private wires, all markets. 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain, field seeds.* 
Kenyon Grain & Seed Co., grain, seed, feed, 
Panhandle Grain Corp., domestic and export grain.* 
Stone, Lester, grain merchant.* 

Strader Grain Co., U. S., grain, seed, feed,* 
Texas Wheat Growers Association. 

Uhlmann Grain Co., export wheat, private wire. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Chamber of Commerce Members. 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* 
Lederer Bros., grain receivers.* 
Manger & Co., J. A., wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley.* 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Baldwin Grain Co., grain brokers.* 
Hasenwinkle Co., corn and oats.* 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Benzaquin, Matthew D., grain brokers.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Corn Exchange Members. 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* 
McKillen, Inc., J. G. consignments.* 
Seymour-Wood Grain Co., consignments,* 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Thistlewood & Co., grain and hay.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Piper Grain Mfg. Co., receivers and shippers,* 
Wilder-Murrel Grain Co., track buyers grain-seeds,* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Bailey & Co., E. W. grain commission merchants.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks,* 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., grain merchants.* 
Brennan & Co., John B., grain comm, merchants.* 
Carhart Code Haywood Co., grain commission. 
Clement Curtis & Co., members all exchanges,* 
Cross, Roy & Harris, grain commission.* 
Doern-Scarritt-Hannah Co., commission merchants.* 
Dole & Co., J. H., grain and seeds.* 
Feehery & Co., E. J., consignments, grain to arr.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, commission, grain and seeds, 
Lamson Bros, & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* 
Logan & Bryan, grain, stocks, provisions.* 
McKenna & Strasser, commission merchants,* 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., grain merchants.* 
Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 
Shaffer Grain Co., J. C., grain merchants.* 
Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Quaker Oats Co., grain merchants. 
Winthrop, Mitchell & Co., grain commission. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Grain & Hay Exchange Members. 
Bailey, E. I., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil and c.s. meal.® 
Cleveland Grain Co,, The, receivers and shippers,* 
Shepard, Clark & Co., grain, feed, buckwheat.* 

DALLAS, TEXAS. 

Creuen Grain Co., J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* 
Finley, W. H., wholesale grain. broker. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, 
Davenport Elevator Co., receivers and shippers.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain dealers.* 
Evans Elevator Co., grain merchants.* 


DELPHOS, OHIO. 
Garman Grain Co., The, transit, kiln dried corn.* 


*Members Grain and Feed Dealers National Ass’n. 


It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sug- 
The cost is only $10 per year. 


DENVER, COLO. 


Grain Exchange Members. 
Ady & Crowe Merc. Co., The, grain and hay.* 
Kellogg Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


Rocky Mountain Grain Co., exp. & domes. grain.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Owens Grain Co., grain merchants. 


DODGE CITY, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Christopher & Co., B. C., consignments & futures. 


Isely Lbr. Co., The, C. C., cane seed, wheat, kafir.* 


Rethorst Grain Co., L. H., cash grain, consignments, 


Western Gr. & Comm. Co., wheat, coarse gr., seeds. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Barnes-Ames Co., grain merchants.* 


ENID, OKLA. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, provisions, stocks. 
Enid Terminal Elev. Co., pub. storage, gr. mchts,* 


FAIRBURY, NEBR. 
Callaway, C. B., wholesale grain.* 


FORT DODGE, IOWA. 


Geo., grain broker exclusively.* 


FORT MORGAN, COLO. 
Lieber Grain Co., exp. & Mlg. wheat, coarse grain.* 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
G., hay, grain, feed salt.* 


Christensen, 


Egly, C. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 


Grain and Cotton Exchange Members. 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions. 
Carter Grain Co., C. M., brokerage, consignments.* 


Claiborne, H. L., mgr., J. S? Bache & Co., futures. 


Dorsey Grain Co., strictly brokers, consignments. 
Mullin-Brackett Grain Co., brok. consignments.* 


Rogers Co., E. M., strictly bkg. and consignments,* 
Smith Ingraham Co., domes., expt. & consignm’ts. 
Southwest Grain & Com. Co., bkg., consignments.*® 


Transit Grain & Com. Co., consignments, bkg.* 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


Fordtran, J. S., grain-ocean freight bkg.* 
Shaw, Thomas F., grain exporter.* 


GRAND ISLAND, NEBR. 
Hoagland, R. B., wholesale grain.* 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 


Green Bay Elvtr. Co., buyers, shippers, Mixed cars, 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Merchant Exchange Members. 


Rothschild Co., S., grain, c/s products, rice b/p.* 
South Texas Grain Co., grain and feed. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Board of Trade Members 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., strictly bkg. & com.* 
Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission. * 
Hart Bros, Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Kinney Grain Co., H. E., receivers and shippers.* 
Maibucher Grain Co., C. Wm., grain merchant.* 


Montgomery Grain Co., F. M., receivers & shippers, 


Steinhart Grain Co., commission and brokerage.* 


Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


IOLA, KANS. 
Cox-Lam Grain Sup. Co., kafir, corn & wh. shprs.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Board of Trade Members. 
Christopher & Co., B. C., consignment-futures,* 
Davis, Grain Co., A. C., grain commission, 
Davis-Hunt Grain Co., consignments, futures,* 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* 
Ernst Davis Commission Co., consignments. * 
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KANSAS CITY (Continued) 


Lawless Grain Co., consignments, 

Lichtig & Co., H., kafir, milo, screenings, 

Logan Bros.-Hart Grain Co., receivers & shippers.® 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., grain merchants, 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Morrison Grain Co., grain mchts.-consignments.* 
Norris Grain Co., wheat, oats, barley, corn.* 
Rahm Grain Co., J. E., consignments, 

Rocky Mountain Grain & Com. Co., consignments.* 
Seoular-Bishop Grain Co., consignments.* 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., gr. mchts.* 
Uhlmann Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Updike Grain Corp., consignments. 
Vanderslice-Lynds Co., consignments-futures,* 
Wolcott & Lincoln, consignments, futures. 

Wilser Grain Co., consignments.* 


LANSING, MICH. 


Chatterton & Son, Michigan grain, hay, beans.*® 
Ryon Grain Co., grain, beans, produce.® 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
Paul, J. M., grain broker.* 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Grain Exchange Members, 
Eggleston Co., brokers-handlers grain and hay. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Bingham-Hewett Grain Co., reevrs., shiprs. of gr.* 
Kentucky Public Elevator Co., storers & shippers.*® 
Zorn & Co., S., receivers and shippers.* 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 
Scott & Sons Co., O. M., soy beans. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Merchants Exchange Members. 
Anderson, Embrey E., grain merchants,® 
Buxton, E, E., broker and commission merchant.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Chamber of Commerce Members. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., grain merchants.* 
Kamm Co., P. C., grain shippers.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Chamber of Commerce Members. 
Cargill Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Davies Co., F. M., grain commission.* 
Fraser-Smith Co., grain. merchants.* 
Hallet & Carey Co., grain merchants, 
Hiawatha Grain Co., screenings.* 
McGuire Company, Arthur, shprs. b’wheat, m’eats,* 
Scroggins Grain Co., grain merchants,* 
Sheffield Elevator Co., milling wheat.* 
Stuhr-Seidl, shippers grain and feed.* 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., corn, oats, barley.* 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Pincus, L. L., grain and feed broker.* 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Produce Exchange Members. 
Abel-Whitman Co., Inc., The, grain, feed, bkg.* 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Acme Milling Co., millers and grain dealers. 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain, stocks, provisions, 
Cowan Grain Co., grain, mill feed, seeds, hay.* 
General Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Hardeman-King Co., millers, grain dealers.* 
Mid-State Grain Co., The, grain and feed mchts, 
Winters Grain Co., grain merchants. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 

Grain Exchange Members. 
Bell-Trimble Co.,. reevrs. and shippers.* 
Butler-Welsh Grain Co., milling wheat and corn.* 
Crowell Elevator Co., receivers, shippers.* 
Lucke-Gibbs Grain Co., milling wheat and corn,* 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats.* 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 


| 
Updike Grain Co,, milling wheat.* 


Grain Dealers Journal, Incorporated, with which is consolidated Grain World, formerly Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Published on the 2nd and 4th 


Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive grain, feed, and field seed wholesalers at 309 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. 8, A, 


Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. 
Vol. LXIV, No. 6. March 26, 1930. 


Entered as second-class matter August 5, 1898, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


(Continued on next page.) | 
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PEORIA, ILL. 


Board of Trade Members, 


Bowen Grain Co., H. D., grain commission, 

Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers,® 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission,* 
Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. * 

Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* 

Turner Hudnut Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., consignments.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Commercial Exchange Members, 


Markley, P. R., grain broker.* 

Richardson, Geo. M., grain and feeds.* 

Stites, A. Judson, grain and millfeed.* 
Tidewater Grain Co., recvrs.. shprs., exporters,® 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Members Grain and Hay Exchange. 


Harper Grain Co., corn a specialty.* 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, shippers.* 
Stewart & Co., Jesse C., grain and mill feed.* 
Walton Co., Sam’l, receivers and shippers.* 


PONTIAC, ILL. 
Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 


Branson Co., Ted, wheat, corn, oats, kafir, hay.* 
Eberhardt-Simpson Gr. Co., mchts. wh. & coarse gr.* DeVore & Co., H. W., consignments and futures,* 
Smoot Grain Co,, oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.* 


King, Douglas W., carlot distrbr., hay, grain, seeds.* 


Hall Grain Co., Marshall, grain merchants.* 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission,.* 
Martin Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Geo. C. Martin Co., grain commission,* 

Morton & Co., grain commission.* 

Nanson Commission Co., grain commission,* 
Picker & Beardsley Com, Co., grain & grass seed.® 


Chambers, V. E., wholesale grain, 
Custenborder & Co., E 
Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* 
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ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Grain Exchange Members. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Terre Haute Term. El, Corp., public storage. 


Gordon Grain Co., grain commission.* 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Produce Exchange Members. 


SALINA, KANS. 


Wickenheiser & Co., John, grain revrs., shprs.* 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 
TOPEKA, KANS. 


Derby Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Topeka Mills Corp., mlg. wh., consignments, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Merchants Exchange Members. 
WICHITA, KANS. 


Board of Trade Members. 
Adair Grain Co., wheat, corn, oats, kafir. 
Baker Grain Co., A. F., barley, corn, oats, kafir.* 
Bennett & Co., Jas. E., grain futures, stocks, bonds, 
Blood Grain Co., specializing on mill orders consg.* 
Craig Grain Co., consignments, milling wheat. 
Jones Grain & Elevator Co., C. E., consignments.* 
Kelly Grain Co., Edw., mlg. wheat a specialty. 
Smith-McLinden Grain Co., wh., coarse gr., m/f. 
Stevens-Scott Grain Co., corn, Kafir, milo.* 
Wallingford Grain Co., field seeds, kafir, milo.* 
Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business.*® 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
T., buyers-sellers grain.* 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 


Board of Trade Members. WINCHESTER, IND. 


*Members Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. Western Terminal Elevator Co., revrs, and shprs.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds,* 


Send Your Offerings to 


The Abel-Whitman Co., Inc. 


Grain — Feed — Brokerage 


511 Produce Exchange 
New York, N. Y. 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HA Y—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


General Grain Merchants 
Write — Wire 


TED BRANSON CO. 


Salina, Kansas 
Member Grain Dealers Nat’l Ass’n 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Elghth edition, revised and enlarged, shows the 
following range of reductions of pounds to bushels 
by fifty pound breaks. 


20,000 te 107,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 
50 “ “ce “oe o 34 “ 


4, 


A v 48 “ae 
118,950 56/4 
118,950 60 “ 
Pounds in red ink; bushels in black. Linen ledger 
paper reinforced, bound in flexible karatel with 
marginal index. Weight, 6 oz. 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
309 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. 


Specialists in WHEAT, CORN, OATS 


340-342 Prod. Exch., New York, N. Y. 


Duluth 


STANDARD COMMISSION CO. 
BROKERS 
Grain, Mill Feed, Mixed Feed Ingredients 
EXGHANGE BUILDING MEMPHIS 


Strictly Commission Merchants 


Consignments Solicited 


Send your consignments to 


J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 
RECEIVERS 
Consignments a Specialty 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


GORDON GRAIN CO. 


CONSIGNMENT SPECIALISTS 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Seymour-Wood Co. 


BUFFALO Noa X 


Donahue - Stratton Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
GRAIN & FEED 


Elevator Capacity at Milwaukee 3,500,000 
bushels 


Barnes- Ames Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
New York 


in the GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL make wants known 
to everyone connected with the grain trade. If you de- 


sire to buy or rent, sell or lease an elevator or anything 
used by grain dealers, try a JOURNAL want ad twice 
a month and your want will soon be satisfied. 
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Board of Trade 
Members 


SPECIAL WIRE AND SALESMAN SERVICE GRAIN 
LAMSON BROS. & CO. | srocks | 
166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 
Tones E. Bemett | JOHN. E. BRENNAN & CO. “tilchao™ 


GRAIN STOCKS 
PROV’NS & Co BONDS 
SUGAR e RUBBER 


MEMBERS 


BARTLETT FRAZIER CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Receivers—Buyers—Shippers—Exporters 


111 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
AND ALL PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 


— PRIVATE WIRES — 


Ask for Bids 
WHEAT, CORN, OATS 
RYE, BARLEY, SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS | J. C. SHAFFER GRAIN CO. Clement Curtis & Co. 
and orders in Futures Solicited and 
properly cared for in all Leading Markets 231 So. La Salle St. 
Grain Merchants 

ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 

FEE wg Exchange Beak of Trade CHICAGO 
INDIANAPOLIS 
717 Board of Trade 111 W. Jackson Blvd. 

PEORIA CAIRO Members of all principal Ex- 

11 Board of Trade 403 Board of Trade Chicago, Ill. changes. Private. with werviceiie 


332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago all leading cities in this country. 


E.W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 843-847 Rand-McNally Bldg., CHICAGO 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Rand-McNally Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


Cross, Roy 
& Harris 


Incorporated 
Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICAGO 


GRAIN COMMISSION 

We Specialize in Hedging and Spreading 
Operations Between Termi 

Grain Markets 


J.-S. BACHE & CO. 


Room 840—231 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton 
Investment Securities 


, YY 
KX 
\ |. << WN \\\ SQN N 
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Ship Your Grain or Seeds and Send Your Orders to , 


J. H. DOLE & COMPANY 


RECEIVERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS CHICAGO PEORIA ST.LOUIS 


We want your business not later 
—but today 
Especially Consignments 


McK ERs Att wars pe | | sSAosenbaum Grain Corporation 


877 Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


reed | Cue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 5 


Grain Commission 
111 W. Jackson St. CHICAGO 


DOERN-SCARRITT -HANNAH CO. 


Formerly POPE & ECKHARDT CO. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignment and your offers of Grain To 
111 W. Jackson Street Arrive will always receive close attention. 


Winthrop, Mitchell & Co. 
The Rookery - Chicago 


26 Broadway, New York 
Kansas City Davenport 
Rockford 


Cash Grain — Futures 
Stocks — Bonds 


Provisions — Cotton 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


BUYERS OF 


LOGAN & BRYAN’ Oats Corn Wheat Barley 


4TH FLOOR, BANKERS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Branch Office, Congress Hotel 


Steels, Bonds, Cotton, Crain, Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph 
Sugar, Cotton Seed Oil, Provisions ° 
Private Wires Atlantic to Pacific la. la. Ohio Mo. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


I always enjoy reading the Grain 
Dealers Journal—Arthur Sievers, Siev- 
ers Grain Co., Carroll, Ia. 


| Merchants Exchange . 
~ Members \< aS 


NANSON 


Commission Co. 


Grain 


Hay - SEEDS 


202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MISSOURI ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN COMPANY 
203 Merchants Exchange 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Operating Missouri Pacific Elevator 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 


CIPHER CODES 


We carry the following cifer codes in stock 
and can make prompt shipment. 
Universal Grain Code, board cover. 1.50 
Universal Grain Code, flexible leather ane 
Robinsons Cifer Code, leather....... 2.50 

Miller’s Code (1917), cloth......... 2.00 
Cross Telegraphic Cipher (9th edition) 3. o 
A. B. C. Code, 5th Ed., spe sup... .20.' 
Baltimore, Eapost Cable) Cada suis. «i: < 18.00 
Bentley’s *Complete Phrase Code..... oO 
Riverside Flour, Improved (6th Ed.) . iz. ‘50 
CalpackiCode (19023) 20 oii cleele esas 10.00 

All prices are f. 0. b. Chicago 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
309 So. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 
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A busy grain and milling center equipped to handle ship- 
- x VY i re ments promptly. A quick, active market featuring beans 
in addition to all grains. The Grain Exchange members 


listed below are equipped to serve you. 


The Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co. Kellogg Grain Co. Rocky Mountain Grain Co. 


Grain, Hay, Beans Receivers shippers of all kinds of grain Grain Merchants—Export and Domestic 


Note:—All grain bought by members of the Denver Grain Exchange which is graded at Denver and which does not come up 
to contract grade is discounted by three disinterested members of the Exchange when discount is not provided for in the contract 


Corn—Wheat-—Natural and Sulphured Oats and Barley 


savers UPDIKE GRAIN CORPORATION 


: : Elevator Capacity 5,600,000 Bushels 
ASS ge Sia ie paler OMAHA DES MOINES—SIOUX FALLS—LINCOLN 


I think the Grain Dealers Journal is a 


CROWELL ELEVATOR COMPANY very fine publication and I get lots of help 


Federal Bonded Warehouse—Capacity, 1,200,000 Bushels from it—Brighton Arnold, Brownell 
Over 60 Years’ Continuous Service Kansad . y = u 


Board of Trade 
Members 


| Turner-Hudnut Co. 
Receivers GRATIN Shippers 


42-47 Board of Trade 


os : Mi | ] > & TEES, Illinois 


Handling Grain on Commis- 


a teety - 1875 sion Our Specialty 
Incorporated - 1910 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


W. W. DEWEY & SONS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Board of Trade Peoria, Ill. 33-35 Board of Trade PEORIA, ILL. 


Rumsey, Moore & Co. 


Solicits Your Consignments 


Receivers and Shippers 
Peoria, III. 


of 


HALLET & CAREY CO,| [CEREAL GRADING COMPANY 


in Mer WelBuy Selly Store and¢Ship'all KiadsvariGrain 
Grain e chants G RAI Ae Choice Milling Wheat and Rye Selected by Ex- 


Minneapolis Duluth Winnipeg pert Buyers. Own and Operate Elevator ‘‘L.” 


Sheffield hiseentae Co. Fraser-Smith Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
MILLING WHEAT SPECIALISTS GR AIN 
Shippers: Wheat, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Millfeeds (Domestic and Canadian) 


Manufacturers: Dairy Feeds, Ground Minneapolis = b 6 Milwaukee 
Screenings, Pulverized Oats, etc. Cedar Rapids 


CARGILL ELEVATOR CO. 


DULUTH, MINNEAPOLIS, MILWAUKEE 


Specializing in 
MILLING WHEAT 


Get Our Quotations 


CORN OATS BARLEY 


Our large system of Terminals and country lines enables us to quote attrac- 
tive prices and give prompt service on all classes of feed and milling grain. 


THE VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO. 


Grain Shippers and Receivers MINNEAPOLIS—DULUTH Business Founded 1882 


Samples Furnished on Request 


Represented by 
CARGILL GRAIN CO. F. M. TURNBULL 
C. of C., Buffalo, N.Y. Bourse Bldg., Phila. 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-LONSDALE GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in Southwestern Corn 
Wire Us for Prices _ Capacity 5,500,000 Bushels 


WOLCOTT & LINCOLN 


Incorporated 
Operating Alton Elevator 
CONSIGNMENTS 
Future orders executed in all 
markets. 
801-810 Bd. of Trade, Kansas City 
Hutchinson, Kans. Salina, Kans, 
Wichita, Kans. Dodge City, Kans. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Enid, Okla. 


DAVIS- NOLAND “MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Operating 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR“A”’ 
6,000,000 Bushels 


Modern Fireproof Storage 


Ask for our bids on Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye and Barley for 
shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 


Furnished at Regular Storage Rates. We Solicit Your Consignments 


Lawless Grain Co. 
836-39 Board of Trade 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Ma NORRIS GRAIN CO. er 


OATS Norris Elevator—Murray Elevator BARLEY 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade - Kansas City N. P. Anderson Bldg., Ft. Worth, Tex. 
87 Board of Trade - Chicago Produce Exchange - New York City 


Operators of Katy Elevator, 2,300,000 bushels capacity, at Kansas City 


A. C. DAVIS GRAIN CO. 
CON SIGN Grain Commission 


ERNST-DAVIS COM. CO. Mill Orders a Specialty 
Kansas City Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 


A Service of 52 Years Handling Consignments and Fiore 


B. Cc. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Great Bend, Colby, Dodge City, Liberal, Topeka, Independence, Concordia, Atchison, 
Hayes, Kansas, St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, Joplin, Mo., Superior, Hastings, Nebr., Burlington, Colo. 


Reliable Service on 


SOUTHWORTH & CO. Consignments & Futures 


Grain, Seed Cotton 


Southworth’s Weekly Review 
FREE to all within our business range 


] JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
We make track bids and quote delivered 
prices. Solicit Consignments of Grain and 
Clover Seed. Members Toledo Produce 
Exchange and Chicago Board of Trade. 


lf What You Want you see advertised, tell the advertiser. If Not--Tell the Journal 


Since 1887 


H. W. De Vore & Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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| Grain and Hay 
Exchange Members 


RECEIVERS—SHIPPERS 
Geo. E. Rogers & Co. “Grain—nay 
MILLFEED—FLOUR 


WABASH BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JESSE C. STEWART CO. 


GRAIN and FEED 
Own and Operate the 

IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATOR 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Branch Office at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Always on the 
job --and keeps 
men on the job! 


Humphrey 


Employees’ 


Clevator 


Promotes efficiency, better at- 
tention to machinery, better 
Mm supervision, less trouble. New 
improved models. Write 


Humphrey Elevator Co. 


900 Division St., Faribault, Minn, 


The Buhler Drive 


One of the 
most remarkable devices 


ever introduced to America 


A patented oscillator which when bolted 
to the shoe takes the place of the eccen- 
tric shaft, eccentrics and connecting rods 
commonly used for operating the sieves 
of Separators. . 


Try one on your oldest machine and 
you will get the surprise of your life 


Write for catalog GD125 
SAHOWES:COSING. 


INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEANER Co. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Modern elevator facilities 
at your command. active manager, Davis Bros. & Potter, 


SAMUEL WALTON CO. 


Established 40 Years 
RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


Grain, May, Straw and Feed 
Empire Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We would feel lost without the Journal, 
having read it for 20 years—J. F. Burns, 


Pioneer, Ia. 


Leaky Cars 


You Know What They Cost 


oe 
Kennedy Car Liners 
SOLVE THIS PROBLEM 
Prevent Leakage of Grain in Transit 


NO WASTE — EFFECTIVE 
INEXPENSIVE — EASILY INSTALLED 


We Have Car Liners to Take Care of All Cases of Bad 


Order Cars—Inquiries for Details Invited 


The Kennedy Car Liner & Bag Co. 


Shelbyville—Indiana 
Canadian Plant at Woodstock, Ont. 


Trying to Make a Goat of the Exchange 


With apologies to The News, Beacon, N. Y. 


The GREDEALERS. JOURNAL 
YOU'LL HANG ON 
FOR DEAR LIFE 


THE NEW MANLIFT 


SIRIDE-SAIFIE” 


is now ready to insure 
you. Order today be- 
fore your first trip up 
is the last one down! 


“RIDE - SAFE” 


Tells the story in the 
name. Its factor of safety 
exceeds anything on the 
market. 


50 ft. Complete 


$75.00 


Less Counterweight 


965.00 


You value your life many 
times this cost. Why 
risk it? 


Beyl Design 


LINIK BELT SUPPLY CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 


Grain Shipping 
Record Books 


Record of Cars Shipped. This form enables country shippers 
to keep a complete record of each car of grain shipped from any 
station, or to any firm. It has the following column headings: 
Date Sold, Date Shipped, Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, 
Destination, Grain, Grade Sold, Their Inspection, Discount, 
Amount Freight, Our Weight Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, 
Short, Price, Amount Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. The 
book contains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 94x12 inches, 
and has spaces for recording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in 
heavy cloth with keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 
2% lbs. Order Form No. 385. Price $3.00. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double. The left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘“‘Sales’” and “‘Shipments’’; 
the right hand for ‘“‘Returns’. The column headings enable you 


to make complete records for each transaction. The book con- 
tains 80 double pages, and index of ledger paper, size 10% x16 
inches, will accommodate records for 2,200 cars. Bound in 
heavy canvas with keratol corners. Shipping weight, 3% Ibs. 
Order Form 14AA. Price $3.76. 


Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of the 
shipments of 5,000 cars. Facing pages are given to each firm 
to whom you ship and page is indexed. This book eontains 80 
double pages of ledger paper with 16-page index, size, 10%x15% 
inches, well bound with cloth covers and keratol back and cor- 
ners. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. Order Form No. 24. Price, $4.26 


Shippers Record Book. This” book is designed to save labor 
in handling grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record 
of each car shipped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 
91%,x12 inches, provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns 
provide for the complete record of all important facts of such 
transactions under their respective heads. Bound in heavy cloth 
with keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. Order 
Form 20. Price $3.00. 


Grain Dealers Journal 
309 South La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 
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FRANCHISE 


ONCE you get the right to sell Armour’s Big 
Crop High-Analysis Fertilizer, you’ll fight tooth 
and nail to hold it. For you'll not only make a 
profit just from the sale of Big Crop, but you’ll 
actually get better grain for your elevator! It’ll 
be plump — better-colored — grade higher and 
there'll be more of it. And Big Crop will bring 


it in earlier too! 


It took thirty-five years to get the Big Crop 
formulas where they are today. Thirty-five 
years of testing and trying . . . of figuring out 
exact proportions. All materials are fresh and 
active in every bag of Big Crop. It speeds up 
growth—feeds the crop—and rushes it through 
to maturity. And moreover, Big Crop drills! 
Think how your farmers will like that during 
the rush of planting. 


There’s no wonder that Armour dealers who 
have the Armour Franchise hang on to it for 
dear life. It’s a guarantee of steady repeat 
business. And a business that’s continually in- 
creasing. For as the news spreads that you’ve 
got Big Crop, you can count on more farmers 
wanting it! They’ll take the name “Armour” 
for all it’s worth—and the Big Crop results 
will show they’re not wrong! 


Send the coupon for full details about the 
Armour Franchise, and how you can become 
an Armour Big Crop dealer. Mail it today! 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
Dept. 126, 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me, I should like to learn how 
I can make more profits selling your fertilizer. Please send me free 
complete information about your dealer franchise and dealer helps. 


Offices and factories centrally located in all sections 
of the country. 


MArmour Fertilizer Works 


General Offices: Chicago, U.S. A. 


——___ 
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GF Totally Enclosed 


for your dustiest 


Polyphase, totally en- 
closed, fan-cooled mo- 
tor driving elevator 
leg through Clow- 
Winter head drive 


ingle-phase, fan-cooled motor 
driving Carter cleaner 


Polyphase, fan-cooled 
motor driving Carter 
cleaner 


Polyphase, fan-cooled 
motor driving Curtis 


otorized Pow er air compressor 
fitted to every need 


GENERAL 


GENERAL BOLE Coyle Reise Cl OUMTPVAgNE Ye S CoHSE N, EVGli AR Day 


oe 
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elevator jobs 


Three years ago this March, General Electric 
aroused the interest of the entire grain trade by 
the introduction of these sensational new motors. 
To-day, they are among the most popular motors 
in the great General Electric line. 


For here are motors that run and run and run 
month after month in the dustiest ‘‘out-of-the- 
way’”’ locations without inspection or attention; 
motors that clean themselves as they work; safer 
motors that earn lower insurance rates and per- 
mit the elevator manager to devote his whole 
time to receiving, cleaning, shipping, and book- 
keeping. 


In Other 


Right now—when you may be thinking of new 
equipment for this summer’s crop—look to your 
power closely. Is it modern? Is it dependable? 
Is it safe? Will it give you the speedy turnover 
that you want, to insure greater profits? 


Call up or write to your nearest G-E office and 
ask the grain-elevator specialist to recommend 
G-E Motorized Power for your elevator. You 
will then receive, not only these reliable fan- 
cooled motors, but up-to-the-minute magnetic 
control, wiring, lights, meters—and everything 
that goes to make up a safe, approved, first- 
class electrical job. 


Industries, Too 


Other industries were quick to see the advantages of these safer motors: 
Left: This G-E totally enclosed, fan-cooled motor has been driving a lime 
elevator for six months, whereas the open motors formerly used went out 
every two weeks because of the terrific service. Lower: In a rock-crushing 
plant, this d-c. fan-cooled motor has stood up for two years without repairs 
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Fan-Cooled Motors 
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A TARGET 


With the spring storms comes 
lightning. In most communities 
the elevator is the natural target 
for a lightning discharge and the 
owner who doesn’t protect his 
property with a rodding or ground- 
ing system is taking unnecessary chances. The time 
to install protection is now. Write us for details. 


GRAIN DEALERS NATIONAL MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
C. R. McCotter 


Asst. Secy. and Western Mor. 
Omaha, Neb. 


J. J. Fitzgerald 


Secretary ~ Treasurer 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


1902 TRI-STATE MUTUAL 1930 
GRAIN DEALERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


LUVERNE, MINN. : 
We write Fire & Windstorm Insurance covering Grain Eleva- 
tors and contents, also Dwellings and Mercantile property. 


(DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY FOR 28 YEARS) 
E. A. Brown, Pres.. Luverne, Minn. W. Z. Sharp, Treas., Sioux Falls, S. D. 
W.4J. Shanard, V.P., Bridgewater, S.D. E. H. Moreland, Sec., Luverne, Minn. 


LIGHTNING 
DESTROYS 


thousands of dollars worth 
of property annually. 


Buildings properly protected 
are sate. 


Ask Your Mill Mutual Insurance Office 
for Details of Construction and 
Insurance Savings 


Or address the 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 E. Ohio St. Chicago, IIl. 


This Space is Yours 


if you are the first to apply for it 


The GREG EALERS JOURNAL 


ET TL PLE LE A A TO ts 


THE MILLERS REVIEW 
Established 1882 


THE DIXIE MILLER 
Established 1893 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO 


MILLING, FLOUR, GRAIN 


AND THE 


MANUFACTURE OF FEED 


LS a DE Oe 


Best Technical Articles, Feed and Grain Mar- 
kets, Association Transactions, Diversified 
News, Feature Stories 


Twelve Months for $1.00 
THE MILLERS REVIEW 


WALTON BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


EE Ee a at a 0 
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Grain Receiving 
Record Books 


Grain Receiving Register. One of the best forms for recording 
wagon loads of grain received. It contains 200 pages, size 84%x 
13% inches, ledger paper, capacity for 8,200 wagon loads. Bound 
in canvas. Some enter load records as received, others assign a 
page to each customer, while others assign pages to different 
kinds of grain. Bound in strong board covers, canvas back. 
Headings of 11 cols. are: “Date, Name, Kind of Grain, Gross, 
Tare, Net, Bushels, Pounds, Price, Amount, Remarks.” Shipping 
weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 12AA. Price $3.00. 

Wagon Loads Received has columns headed: ‘‘Month, Day, 
Name, Kind, Gross 1nd Tare, Net Pounds, Bushels, Pounds, Price, 
Dollars and Cents, Remarks.’ It has 200 pages, size 94x12 
inches, and room for 4,000 loads. Printed on linen ledger paper, 
with strong cloth covers and keratol corners and back. Ship- 
ping weight, 2 lbs. Order Form 380. Price $3.00, 


Receiving and Stock Book. Many dealers prefer to keep each 
kind of grain received from farmers in separate columns so each 
day’s receipts may be easily totaled. This book is designed for 
this purpose. It contains 200 pages, size 9144x12 inches, and will 
accommodate 4,000 loads. Well bound in black cloth and keratol 
back and corners. Shipping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 321. 
Price $3.00. 

Grain Receiving Ledger is an indexed book especially adapted 
for keeping individual accounts with farmer patrons. Each page 
is 84%x13% inches, numbered and ruled for 44 entries. Ledger 
paper and well bound in cloth with keratol back and corners. 
%28 pages. Shipping weight, 3 lbs. Order Form 43. Price, $3.50. 

Form No. 43 XX contains double the number of pages. Ship- 
ping weight 4% lbs. Price, $5.50. 

Grain Scale Book is designed to assign separate pages to each 
customer and their names can be indexed so their accounts can 
be quickly located. It contains 252 numbered pages, of high 
grade linen ledger paper. Each page is 10%x15% inches, will 
accommodate 41 wagon loads and it has a 28-page index. Well 
bound with cloth and keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 
4% lbs. Order Form 23. Price, $4.75. 


Grain Dealers Journal 
309 South La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
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WICHITA OMAHA 
BOSTON 


GULFPORT 


Pu ie 


Onn 


RATES 
$209 TO $40° DAILY 
$10°° TO'#18°° WEEKLY 


CAFE #2 CONNECTION 
CLUB BREAKFASTS 
25% to 50F 


Install the Richardson All-Automatic 
Grain Shipping Scale 


for efficient loading and accurate weighing 


Every car load shipment of wheat, corn, or oats 
weighed over a Richardson is weighed accurately. No 
poises to be set back to zero. No adding up and writing 
down of totals to invite mistakes. No time lost. 


Load the car and print the weight. Then in the 
event of loss through leakage, theft, or accident, you are 
protected and have proof of the loading weight. 


Remember, the Richardson Automatic Scale costs 
least to install, costs least to operate, and has the lowest 
maintenance costs. 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


== 


SOME JOB! 


‘Abe Martin said, ‘‘Idon’t know of any more trying po- 
sition than bein’ the father of a fifteen-year-old son.”’ 


If he had been the Superintendent of an elevator that 
didn’t have the 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


he never would have made that statement. To 
pecs an elevator today without the 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


is the same as trying to get along without an au- 
tomobile. 


If you have never enjoyed the comforts, conveni- 
ence and saving of time, worry and expense of 
either, you are being deprived of necessities the 
value of which cannot be realized or appreciated 
until you have them. Write us today for prices to 
equip your bins with the 


Zeleny Thermometer System 
and have them ready to properly store the 1930 
crop. 

Zeleny Thermometer Co. = 
au BEM «=5.42 S. Dearborn St. 
ge CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Sree tee aR e_sSeee dcecs Younglove Engineering Company 
pulley,same capac! properly — 36*8 head 
Selp-alignin Gel apap pulley OREM Grain Elevators, Transfer Houses, 
Bali Be rings Teescoping MIETE Coal Pockets, Feed Plants 
—KSleevs {Distributor hangs Wood or Fireproof Construction 
timber ° 
ble | RmM dict Ney “If Better Elevators Are Built 
Special heavycups| 3|%"2°8) Flow | distributer Pea Derrower bel They will STILL Be Youngloves”’ 
guaranteed —T 3 (Any style Cups 9”or center 
copocity indicotor guaranteed SPECIALIZING 
| oar Concrete Pits that ARE Waterproof 
4 ; 418 Iowa Bldg. Box 1172 
reid pteie ‘ler Sioux City, Iowa Fargo, N. Dak. 
Smaller les ~ required 
OTHER CAPACITIES FURNISHED 
lan GUARANTEED GRAIN and COAL ELEVATORS 
ed | T. E. IBBERSON CO. 
: Ball Bearings | 
Leg ewBcbore bot hen Seas CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
Only!9"to intety F a Non-chokable boot © 


Cups load easily? > 
VWAIEC So TA Ree Gc 0: 
WICHITA KANS. 


WILLIAMS CONSTR. CO. BIRCH ARD RELIANCE 


Specializing in Construction Co. 
Building and Repairing Architects and Contractors . 
Country Elevators Grain Elevators—Mills Construction Co. 
3321 Shawnee Ave., Des Moines, Ia. B. SAMPSON Lincoln, Nebr. Boardiatirade 


Geo. W. Quick & Sons A. F. Roberts Construction Co. INDIANAPOLIS IND. 


Tiskilwa - Illinois Sabetha, Kansas 


Designers and Builders Elevators 
5, Corn Mills : 
Concrete Grain Elevators Warehouses of the better class of grain elevators 


: ° i 
Waterproof Pits a Specialty FU R N is H ES Estimates —concrete or wood 


Machinery 
SOUTHWEST 
Construction Co. Figure the amount of advertising 


Builders of Grain Elevators carried—Can you doubt our ability to Produce Results 


Liberal, Kansas 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Designers and Constructors 


Coal Sales Book 


For Retail Coal Dealers | 

It facilitates bookkeeping, and reduces the chance 
for error. Practically three books in one: 1. Orig- 
inal entry of all sales made. 2. Original entry of 
the scale weights. 3. Journal from which the post- 
ing is done. 

It contains spaces for 10,000 truck loads. Each 
page is ruled with column headings, as follows: 
Date, Ledger Folio, Buyer, Driver, Gross, Tare, 
Net, Kind, Price, Amount, Cash, Charge. 

This book is 10%xi5% inches and contains 200 
numbered pages of linen ledger paper. Well bound 
with black cloth, and red keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. 

Order Form 44 Improved. Price, $4.00 at Chicago. 


Grain Dealers Journal 
309 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


CONFIRMATION BLANKS 


Simple—Complete—Safe 


To avoid trade disputes, and differences and prevent expen- 
sive errors, use triplicating “confirmation blanks. You retain 
tissue copy, sign original and duplicate and send to customer. 
He signs and returns one. 


This places the entire burden for any misunderstanding of 
your intentions upon the other party and protects you against 
expensive misinterpretation of your trades. 

Use of these confirmations makes for safer business and surer 
profits. Spaces provided for recording all essential conditions 
of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and 
wire stitched, size 5%x8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 90c at Chicago. 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
309 So. La Salle Street CHICAGO 
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The Barnett and Record Co. 


Engineers Contractors g 
Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ont. eigenen 


Designed and Built BE PGE oo Rie 
this 3,000,000 Bushel EERE iii. me 
Grain Storage Annex 
to Great Northern 
Elevator “S” 
Superior, Wis. 


International Milling Co. 
Buffalo, New York 


Capacity 3,500,000 Bushels 


Designed and built by us in 
three periods of construction 


Jones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Grain Elevators, Flour and Feed Mills 
600 Mutual Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Have your next elevator designed by 


Elevator “L” Experienced Elevator Designers 


Minneapolis Have your construction work supervised by 
Experienced Engineering Supervisors 


HORNER & WYATT 


= Consulting Engineers to the Grain Trade 
Designed and Built by 468 Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


McKENZIE-HAGUE CoO. IT PAYS TO PLAN BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


DAY = ire SELL or RENT 
Dust Collectors af Form Lifting 


have been standard ‘3 = i = Ie J ACKS 


equipment in better 
grain elevators for 
over forty years. 


. Grain Elevators, Silo 
Coal Pit Construction 
Blue Prints Furnished 


There’s a Reason 


Nelson Machine Co. 


Waukegan, Illinois 


The Day Company 
Dust Collecting Engineers 
3132 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


OTBWISSY WL THOA ONIMOHS 
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FEGLES CONSTRUCTION CO., Ltd. s DESIGNED for the years 


Engineers — Constructors ; ahead—an advance we pr 
Mines polmopele pose to maintain. 


pans 


rson Co., Ltd. 2,500,000 Bu. Elevator Fort William, Ont. 


FOLWELL ENGINEERING Co. 
Engineers and Constructors 
333 North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


3,000,000 Bushel Concrete Grain 
Elevator 
Designed and Built for 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl. 


L. D. Rosenbauer, Pres. L. A. Ledgerwood, Sec. 
H. P. Roberts, V. Pres. A. E. Owens, Supt. Cons. 


Southwestern Engineering Company 


Designers and Builders 


Modern Mills, Elevators and Industrial Plants 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


Ereyalere Mily Warehonrs ROSS B. WILSON 
Consulting Engineer 


332 S. La Salle St. - Chicago, III. 
Telephone Webster 7126 


Western Engineering Co. 
713 Cooper Bldg. Denver, Colo. 


Estimates Cheerfully Furnished 


Contract d Builders of 
HOGENSON CONSTRUCTION CO. Grain Elevators that more 


Corn Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. than satisfy the most critical. 


WELLER 
Metal Pdts. Co. 


Chicago Office Factory 
505 Utilities Bldg. Hammond, Ind. 


SHEET METAL WORK 


Grain Elevators a Specialty 


CRAMER The Star Engineering 
Elevators Fr Company +> 


are preferred elevators be- 


Specialists in 


cause each is designed and Crain ElewnteraConstcastien 


built to fit the individual needs 


Our elevator stand every test 
of the owners. Appearance, Strength, Durabil- 


ity and Economy of O tion. 
W. H. CRAMER Prat be and ermal Peak jarutahed 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


North Platte, Nebr. * Wichita, Kansas * 
Plans and Specifications Furnished 
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Operated by 
The Eastern Grain, 
Mill and Elevator 
Corporation 


Concrete-Central 
Elevator, Buffalo, 
N.Y 


Capacity 
4,500,000 Bushels 


Designed and Built by 


Monarch Engineering Company 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


: e 5 yy ini== Equipped with 

000,008 maa HU ieee Four Stewart 

Bushel Reo PETER ‘ Se Link-Belt 
Fpas vt mL : Grain Car 


Unloaders 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR AT BALTIMORE 


Poo UAMES JS DEWART CORPORATION: © ae onexcc. 
PRESIDENT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS VICE-PRES.-GEN’L MGR. 


Phone Harrison 8884 FISHER BUILDING—343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Santa Fe Elevator “A” 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
6,500,000 Bushels 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 
111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 
17 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


ELEVATORS - FEED MILLS - WAREHOUSES id E C iA O A Construction Co. 
CHALMERS & BORTON MINNEAPOLIS 
720 Pioneer Trust Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. E L. EVATO og S 


L. H. OLSON Os SA RHORE | ott ENGINEERING & 


Silver Lake, Kans, 


Bloomington, III. Designers and Builders of 


: Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and 
- mtg Associated Buildings 


Specializing in 
Building - Remodeling - Repairing e 
Country Grain Elevators Grain Elevators 2165 Daily News Bldg., Chicago II. 
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DAYTON COG BELT ELEVATOR HEAD DRIVE 


A GOOD DRIVE 
ANY MACHINE 


10,000 SHIPPERS 


Are now using 


TYDEN 
CAR SEALS p 


Bearing shipper’s 
name and_  con- 
secutive numbers 


Prevent Rieay 
CLAIM LOSSES & 


Write for samples 
and prices. 


INTERNATIONAL SEAL & LOCK CO. 


Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


WEEVIL KILLER; 
TETRAFUME 


(REGISTERED) 


WILL NOT BURN—WILL NOT 
EXPLODE 


Approved by Fire Insurance 
Companies 


Harmless—Stainless—Leaves 
No Odor 


The Grain and Feed Trade have learned 
to use Tetrafume. Save Dockage from 
Live Weevil, and Loss in Stored Grain 
and Feed Stuffs. 


ESTABLISHED 1916 
Douglas Chemical 
& Supply Company 


Manufacturers and Direct Distributors 


829 and 831 Southwest Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FOR 


, 
Cover’s Dust Protector 
Rubber Protector, $2.00 t 
Sent postpaid on receipt 
of price; or on trial to re- 
sponsible parties. Has auto- 
matic valve and fine sponge 


igeo eco OnVebare 
Box 404 South Bend, Ind. 


SUPPLIES 


for 


The Elevator Man 


BELTING BOOTS 
BUCKETS 


INTERSTATE 
Mach’y & Supply Co. 


SPOUTS 


WORM-ORIVE RUNNING IN OIL 
SAFETY LOCK 


exon 


NEWELL CONST. & MACHINERY CO. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Originators of the Electric Truck Dump 


Have enjoyed reading your Journal for 
several years. Enclosed is our check for 


$2 for renewal—O’Bryan & Allen, Rippon. 


Western Pitless Sheller with Cog Belt Drive 


Write us for 
complete information 


ELECTRIC TRUCK DUMP 
SHELLERS AND CLEANERS— 
HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS— 
DAYTON COG BELT DRIVES— 
SPEED REDUCERS— 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: ‘‘Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————_R. R. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
sheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
4% inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00 at Chicago. 


Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 

CENTRAL KANSAS—My elevators for sale. 


For information write 64B5, Grain Dealers 


Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


S. E. NEBR.—25,000 bu. elvtr. for sale, or will 
take partner; average of 125,000 bus. business. 
6411, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago. 


MINN.—BPlevator, Grist Mill, Feed and Coal 
Business for sale. Elec. equipped. Address 
64E3, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


ILLINOIS elevator for sale. 25,000 bus. ca- 
DECItV;.OURC. Oo Ol '& St: LR. RvandsC. i& 
E.I.R.R. Write Henry J. Nobbe, Nokomis, II. 


MICH.—6,000 bus. capacity bean elevator for 
sale; in bean territory; completely equipped; 
must sell; make me an offer. Write R. G. 
Palmer, Belding, Mich. 


EASTERN KANS.—7,000 bu. grain and feed 
elevator for sale. Feed, flour, hay, coal and 
oil meal. Frisco R. R. Write 64F7, Grain 
Dealers Journal, Chicago, Il. 


CENTRAL NEBRASKA, elevator, feed and 
coal business for sale. 50,000-bus. capacity; 
truck scale and dump. In good territory. Write 
64C17 Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 


ILLINOIS grain elevator, feed and coal busi- 
ness for sale. On paved street and railroad; 
town 3,500; steam and electric power; $65,000 
volume; retiring; $18,000. Terms. Mielke Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 


OKLA.—15,000 bu. iron-clad elevator for sale. 


Electric; sheller; feed mill; in a good wheat 
territory; also have a good feed and coal busi- 
ness. Write Farmers Union lixchange, 
Weatherford, Okla. 

WYOMING—25,000 bus. capac. elev. and 
$100,000 annual feed bus., for sale. Loc. in 


heart of No. Platte Valley; no trades; must be 
part or all cash. Other interests reas. for sell- 
ing. Box C, Torrington, Wyo. 


IOWA—40,000 bu. 
business for sale. 


elevator, coal and seed 
Electric power; hammer 
mill; only dealer in town; large territory to 
draw from. Good reason for selling. Write 
64F'9, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, III. 


WISCONSIN—Grain elevator, potato house, 
hay house, coal bldgs., ete., for sale. Priced to 
sell to settle estate. On C. & N. W. RR., direct 
to Chicago and St. Paul. In good farming 
country. Write Mrs. J. Niebuhr, Fall Creek, Wis. 


Mint 


ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS—Half interest in grain 
and lumber business for sale, located in county 
seat town. James M. Maguire, 6440 Minerva 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MEADE, KANS.—15,000 bus. iron-clad elvtr. 
for sale. Double all steel Kewanee air lift; 
motor power; new bucket belt; everything Al 
condition; only three elvtrs.; over a million 
bus. station, fine town. Write J. C. Lewis, 
610 W. 58th Terrace St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELEVATOR FOR RENT 


ELEVATOR FOR RENT in good territory. 
Business established forty years. Write Dex- 
ter Baber, Dudley, Ill. 


ELEVATOR BROKERS 


ALWAYS HAVE ELEVATORS for sale. To 
save time, please state amount you wish to 
invest and location you prefer. James M. Ma- 
guire, 6440 Minerva Ave., Chicago, II. 


ELEVATORS WANTED 
WANTED—Grain elevators to move. J. H. 
Fisch Co., Barnesville, Minn. 


WIANTED TO BUY OR LEASE elevator in 
Iowa. Address Mr. Hughes, 216 Board of Trade, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANT TO EXCHANGE several farms for an 
elevator. Indiana preferred. Address 64F'8, 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, III. 


WANTED TO TRADE for 
One-half section Saskatchewan Canada _ land, 
near lerge town. For particulars write 64F4, 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


grain elevator— 


INVESTMENT 


WANT TO SELL an interest in a mixed feed 
mill in the prosperous San Joaquin Valley of 
California. Doing an excellent business. Ad- 
dress 64C27, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 
MISSOURI—100-bbl. flour mill and feed bus. 


for sale in DeSoto; 6,000 pop. Good country; 
several hundred dairy and poultry farms in 
vicinity. Barrett, DeSoto, Mo. 


CAMBRIDGE CITY, IND.—Flour Mill for 
sale; 150 bbl.; water power; brick construction; 
4 stories; Gruendler hammer mill; feed mixer; 
Fix. loc. only mill in county. Sexton & Hicks, 
Trustees, Cambridge City, Ind. 


ELEVATOR ON PENNA. R. R. for sale. 
Capacity 15,000 bushels. Fully equipped to 
handle wheat, oats, clover seed and wool. In 
excellent condition. Priced for quick sale to 
settle an estate. Easy terms. Write M. K. 
Jacobs, Trustee, Kendallville, Indiana. 


MEADE, KANS.—HElevator for sale. Excel- 
lent, very large trade territory. Will bear in- 
vestigation. Now in operation by us and has 
been for 11 years. Would not sell but for Other 
business that commands my attention. Write 
Mr. T. S. Moffett, % Moffett Live Stock Com. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BARGAIN IF TAKEN AT ONCE—Some one 
is always looking for an elevator at a good 
grain point and reads these ads just like you’re 
doing now, so if you wish to dispose of your 
present property, enlarge your present inter- 
ests, or embark in the grain business, USE 
these columns to your best advantage just as 
others are doing. WE WILL assist you in the 
composition of copy free. We are in business 
to be of service to YOU. There is no wrong 
time to put an and in the columns of the 
Journal. TRY IT. 


i me ae ‘ 


INDIANA flour mill for sale; 700-bbl. daily 
capacity; average receipts over $800,000 yr. 
Less than actual appraisal. Illust. prospectus 
File 1-1, 911. Address 64F18, Grain Dealers 


Journal, Chicago, IIl. 


OHIO—50-bbl. well equipped flour mill for 
sale. Good elvtr., feed and shipping facilities; 
located in splendid grain and _ stock raising 
community; excep. opportunity; well estab- 
lished. The Shough Co., South Charleston, O. 


ELEVATOR AND FEED MILL 
FOR SALE 


CHICAGO—Grain elevator and feed mill for 
sale; 40,000 bu. storage and work room; located 
on eastern and western roads; can load or un- 


load in bulk, sacks or barrels; equipped to 
clean, clip and separate all grains and with 
complete set of Draver percentage mixers. 


Centrally located and enjoy standard privileges. 
An ideal plant and location to build up exten- 
sive split car business north, east and south. 
This plant can be bought at a very low price 
for quick sale. Poor health reason for selling. 
Address 64F2, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago. 
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LEASE WANTED 
WANT TO LEASE two to five elevators in 
wheat territory in western Kansas, western 
Oklahoma, or Panhandle of Texas for coming 
year by old established grain firm. Address 
64B1, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MILL FOR SALE 

WISCONSIN feed mill and warehouse prop- 
erty for sale or rent. Main building and office 
50x150 ft., iron-clad elevator adjoining, with a 
60,000-bu. capacity, four concrete silos 16x60; 
have 100-ton railroad track scale also; three 
lines of railroad, C. & N. W., Soo Line and 
Cc. M. & St. P. A splendid location for a feed 
mixing plant. We have a very good wholesale 
and retail trade, and are located in the heart 
of a large dairy and poultry center. Helmer 
Milling Co., general offices, 184-186 W. Second 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HELP WANTED WITH 
INVESTMENT 


WANT TO SELL $3,500 interest in grain 
elevator, capitalized for $12,500; built 1919; on 
Cc. & N. W. R. R.; handles hay, grain, flour, 
mill feeds, live poultry and poultry feeds. To 
right man who purchases my stock, manager- 
ship will be given at a salary of $175 per month. 
Rare opportunity. Loeated in a wonderful 
valley at the foothills of the Rocky Mts. Ad- 
dress 64F6, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 

SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable, 
size 44%x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
ut $2.60 per hundred or in lots of 500, $2.30 per 
hundred f. 0. b. Chicago. Sample mailed on re- 
quest. Grain Dealers Journal, 309 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Bargain Sale in Soiled and Shelf Worn 
Books 


Two Railroad Claim Books for overcharge 
in freight or weight. Each book contains 100 
original and 100 duplicate blanks with two- 


page index and four sheets of carbon; 
slightly soiled. Very special at $1.25 and 
postage. Order ‘‘Special 411-E.” : 

Gold Bricks of Speculation, a study of 


speculation and its counterfeits and an ex- 
pose of the methods of bucketshop and ‘“'Get- 
Rich-Quick” swindles. We have a few of 
these interesting books soiled from display, 
written by John Hill, Jr., of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, which we will send on re- 
ceipt of $1.00 each and postage to carry. 
Weight 4 lbs. Order “Gold Bricks of Specula- 
tion Special.” 


Record of Receipts—We have a small stock 
of these Price Current Grain Reporter form 
83 which we are selling out at bargain prices. 
They are good grain receiving records, size 
151%4x10% ins., 150 pages, linen ledger paper, 
well bound, with cols. for ‘‘Date, Driver, Gross, - 
Tare, Net, Bus. Price, Kind, Seller, Amount,” 
in the order named. Priced at only $2, as is. 


Record of Cars Shipped—A few copies of the 
Price Current Grain Reporter form 85 are be- 
ing closed out at greatly reduced prices. They 
are complete car recording forms with 80 double 
pages, good grade linen ledger paper, wel) 
bound with cloth back and corners. A good 
buy at $2, as is. 

Confirmation Blanks, Triplicating, will en- 
able you to avoid disputes, differences and 
prevent expensive errors. Space is provided 
on our Confirmation Blanks for recording all 
essential conditions of each trade. You re- 
tain tissue copy, sign and send original and 
duplicate to customer. He signs both and re- 
turns one. Fifty confirmations in triplicate. 
bound in pressboard with two sheets of dual 
faced carbon, size 5%x8 inches. Order Form 
6CB, 90 cents. Weight 9 ounces. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL, 
309 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COAL BUSINESS in a real live eastern Iowa 
city; big business and small investment with 
fine location. Address 62F1, Grain Dealers 
Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


COAL AND FEED business with residence. 
fsxcellent location within thirty miles of Chi- 
eago. Doing a wonderful business. Address 
63Y4, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 


ItLLINO!IS—Lumber, coal, and hardware busi- 
ness for sale. In real live town. Big busi- 
ness. Very reasonable. Address 64C3, Grain 
Dealers Journal, Chicago, IIl. 


TOWANDA, PA.—For sale or rent. Approxi- 
mately three acres land on L. V. R. R., private 
siding on property. Three-story heavy timber 
construction building, 79’ X 123’; 2-story brick 
building, 20’ X 80’; 2-story brick building, 
35’ X 35’, suitable storage-in-transit warehouse 
or factory purposes. Box 70, Towanda, Pa. 


THE WANTED-FOR SALE DEPARTMENT 
of the Grain Dealers Journal is a market 
place where buyer and seller, employer and 
employe, and those offering investments can 
meet to their mutual advantage and profit 
and it will pay every subscriber to give these 
columns a close study twice each month, be- 
cause of the constantly changing variety of 
opportunities seeking your consideration. 


PARTNER WANTED 


PARTNER with fair amount of capital 
wanted. Must be under forty years of age and 
experienced in feed trade. An old established 
and profitable feed business. Modern plant, in 


first class physical condition Large annual 
trade. New fire-proof brick and cement addi- 
tion almost completed for molasses processing 
business. Write A. L. Scott, Pres., The Pitts- 


burg Elevator Company, Pittsburg, Kans. 


HELP WANTED 
EXPERIENCED BRANCH OFFICE MANAGER 


WANTED 


Prominent Chicago wire house is 
vitally interested in securing the serv- 
ices of an accomplished business getter. 


Commendable record in Indiana or IIli- 
nois territory a pre-requisite. 

Give qualifications, 
salary in first letter. 


references and 


Address Box 64E7. Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago 


ENGINES FOR SALE 


A BARGAIN 
20-hp. Fairbanks-Morse gas engine for sale. 
First class condition. Conroy Lumber & Grain 
Co., Conroy, Ia. 


SITUATION WANTED 


WANT POSITION as mgr. of country elvtr. 
10 yrs. exper. bookkeeper and gen. off. man. 
Refs. A. M. Stokesbury, Des Moines, Ia. R. 3. 


DESIRE POSITION as manager of elevator 
with or without sidelines. Experienced, Can 
furnish excellent references. Address 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, II. 


POSITION WANTED as manager of country 
elevator, farmers or line company. Prefer Iowa 
or Illinois. Can give best of references and 
bond; 20 years’ experience. Write E. J. Funk, 
Garden City, Kans. 


SITUATION WANTED by an_ experienced 
grain buyer, have more than 12 yrs. exper., 8 


yrs. with an old line concern. Understand 
sidelines, and can keep books. Prefer Kans, 
or Neb. Address 64F10, Grain Dealers Journal, 
Chicago. 


PRACTICAL grain man with several years 
experience managing elevators, now open for 
position. Thoroughly competent and a hustler. 
References—old reliable Chicago and Indianap- 
olis houses and local grain men. Address 
64022, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION DESIRED by efficient manager 


with 20 years’ experience with farmers’ com- 
panies. Now employed in a large town with 
one of the largest farmers’ companies in Iowa, 
but desires a country station. Experienced in 
grain, lumber, all sidelines, and live stock. 
Good accountant. Highest credentials. Address 


64F19, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Ill. 


WANT ADS WORK WONDERS 
They sell elevators, find help and partners, 
secure machines and engines which you want, 
sell those for which you have no further use, 
and perform a myriad of kindred services 


for shrewd people who use them regularly. 
READ and USE THEM. 


Modern Methods 


GP ewess}OURNAL 


309 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep posted on modern methods 
of elevator management, I wish to receive the Grain Dealers 
Journal semi-monthly. Enclosed find Two Dollars. 


Name of Firm 


Capacity of Elevator 


bushels 


Use Universal Grain Code and reduce your Telegraph Tolls. 


64C4, ||| 
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SCALES FOR SALE 
A BARGAIN 1 
One 100 ton track scale for sale. In good con- 


dition. For further information, write Fegles 
Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


RICHARDSON Automatic Scales 4 to 8 bu. 
capacity, for sale; fine condition. Also R. R. 
track scales. Address Standard Mill Supply Co., 
501 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SEEDS WANTED 


SEED BUYERS AND SELLERS can quick- 
ly sell any quantity or buy any amount or 
quality by making their wants known through 
the “Seeds Wanted—For Sale’’ columns of the 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, Il. 


SCALES WANTED 


WANTED—Richardson Automatic grain and 
bag portable scales. State capacity, how long 
used and lowest price. Morse Engineering Co., 
1012 Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MOTORS FOR SALE 
3 PHASE 60 CYCLE MOTOR BARGAINS 


60-hp., 1800 RPM., 220/440 Volt. 

50-hp., 1800 or 1200 RPM., 220/440 Volt. 

40-hp., 1800 or 1200 RPM., 220/440 Volt. 

30-hp., 1800 or 1200 RPM., 220/440 Volt. 

25-hp., 1800 or 1200 RPM., 220/440 Volt. 
Many others All speeds and sizes 
V. M. Nussbaum & Company Fort Wayne, Ind. 


TWO ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR SALE. 


One 20-h. p. 3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt 1160 
r.p.m. at full load Westinghouse Electric In- 
duction motor, type CS at $125.00. 

One 25-h. p. 3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt speed 
1200 r.p.m. F-M Rebuilt Electric Motor at $150. 

Both these motors have oil starting com- 
pensators which are included in the above 
prices. 


Boyd Produce Company, Boyd, Wis. 


Truck Loads 
to Bushels 


Direct Reduction Grain 
Tables on cards reduce any 
weight from 600 to 12,090 
Ibs. to bushels of 32, 48, 
56, 60, 70 and 75 lbs. by 
10-pound breaks. Just the 
thing for truck loads. 


Printed on both sides of 
six cards, size 1034 x 1234 
inches with marginal index, 
weight | lb. Price at Chi- 
cago, $1.50. Order 3275Ex. 


Grain DealersJournal 


309 So. La Salle Street 
Chicago, III. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


AIR-BLAST CAR LOADER, new, very best 
on the market; reasonable. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 1012 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Union Special, Type ‘‘L’’, motor 
driven, bag closing machine. Write or wire 
STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 502 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


AT A BARGAIN PRICE 
$100.00 takes this 16” Sprout Waldron Mon- 
arch Ball Bearing Single Attrition Mill in Al 
condition. McMahon Co., Rapid City, S. Dak. 


FOR QUICK SALE 
Motor and belt driven single and double head 
attrition mills, slightly used, fully guaranteed. 
Wire, phone or write for extremely attractive 
prices. DIAMOND HULLER CO., Winona, 
Minn. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
Noye 20th Century 9x24 Six Roll Mills with 
ball bearings and one extra pair of rolls. Used 
mills in the best of condition. Also a number 
of second-hand 9x24 extra rolls, elevator buck- 
ets, conveyors and mill supplies. R. K. Noye, 
285 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


REAL BARGAINS 
Prompt Attention, Quick Shipments. 


When in need of elevator or mill machinery, 
notify us. We are headquarters for power and 
transmission equipment, and have on hand sev- 
eral well-known makes of motors, boilers, en- 
gines, etc. 

Send us list of all your wants. We can sup- 
ply you with full line of machinery for ele- 
vators, flour, corn and cereal mills. Complete 
equipment for modern mills of all kinds, mo- 
lasses, stock and poultry feed plants, plans, 
specifications, flow sheets, etc., our specialty. 

Write us without delay. 

SPROUT, WiAALDRON & CO. 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 


MACHINES FOR SALE 


WILL SELL AT BARGAIN—No. 4 Monarch 
Magnetic Separator; nearly new. St. Johns 
Co-op. Co., St. Johns, Mich. 


BATCH MIXERS 
Latest type, very best on the market, from 
400 to 4,000 pounds capacity. Prices reasonable; 
let us have your inquiries for prompt shipment, 
Standard Mill Supply Company, 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


A BARGAIN FOR QUICK SALE 
For Sale: We will discontinue operating our 
75-bbl. Midget Marvel mill and want to dispose 
of it, with 2 scourers, 1 Alsop generator and 
1 Novadeloz mixer. Rolls just recently ground. 
Wertz & Shaw, Union, Ill. 


A BARGAIN 
1—9x18 four pair high roller feed mill; one 
Dreadnaught ear corn crusher; one Novo 40- 
H. P. gasoline engine for sale. $225.00 takes 
all, or will sell separately. All three in very 
good running condition. E. W. Eaton, Chand- 
ler, Minn. 


NEW AND USED MACHINERY FOR SALE 

One 22” double head Bauer Bros. Ball Bear- 
ing, Motor-driven Attrition Mill; 1 Three pair 
high Feed Mill, excellent condition; 1 Hess Corn 
& Grain Drier; capacity 1,200 bu. We own and 
have listed a large assortment of elevator, feed 
mill, flour & cereal mill equipment on which 
we can make you very attractive prices. It 
will pay you to write us before purchasing 
elsewhere. Standard Mill Supply Co., 1012 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


MACHINES WANTED 
SECOND HAND hammer mill, wanted, belt- 
ed type; 30-h. p. capacity. Write particulars 
‘to Jay Grain Co., Elwood, Ind. 


WANTED 
Hammer Mills, 9x30” and larger Roller Mills, 
Automatic Scales, Feed and Flour Mixers, 
Grinders, Attrition Mills, 8x32” Reels, Feeders, 
Bleachers. Give price and full description. Ad- 
dress 63N14, Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago. 


The Farm Board Has Been Giving Wheat Some Real Thrills 


1 SEEM To BE 
HAVING A LITTLE 


TROUBLE GETTING 
ALTITUDE! 
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From News-Herald, Modesto, Caltf. 
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Receiving Books 
For Grain Buyers 


Grain Receiving Register is designed for 
recording the receipts of wagon loads of 
grain. Loads may be entered in consecu- 
tive order, or different sections of the 
book may be devoted to different kinds of 
grain. Book contains 200 pages of linen 
ledger paper, size 8%x14 inches, each of 
which is ruled for 41 entries, giving a 
total capacity of 8200 wagon loads. Well 
printed and substantially bound in full 
canvas. Order Form 12AA. Price $3.00. 
Weight 3 Lbs. 


Duplicating Wagon Load Receiving Book, 
designed to facilitate the recording of 
number of loads from one farmer in a 
short time. Book contains 225 leaves, 
Size 12x12 inches with 33 lines each, per- 
forated down the middle; the inside half 
of the leaf remains in the book, and the 
outer half with the same ruling printed 
on the reverse side, folds back over the 
left half with carbon between. Outer half 
is given to farmer. It may also be used 
by line agents in making daily reports to 
headquarters. Check bound with canvas 
back, nine sheets of carbon. Order Form 
66. Price $3.00. Weight 414 lbs. 


Receiving and Stock Book for keeping a 
record of each kind of grain received in 
separate columns, so buyer may easily de- 
termine total amount of any kind of grain 
on hand. Size 94%x11%, 200 pages, with 
a capacity for 4000 wagon loads. Well 
printed on linen ledger paper, bound in 
strong board with leather back and cor- 
ners, Order Form 321. Price $3.00. 
Weight 234 Ibs. 


Grain Scale Book, a combined Journal and 
Receiving book with index. Each man’s 
grain is entered on his own page, or a 
page may be allotted to each kind of 
grain received. Both debits and credits 
are posted to the ledger. Contains 252 
numbered pages and index, size 10%x15%, 
and will accommodate 10,332 wagon loads, 
Printed on linen ledger, bound in extra 
heavy black cloth covers, with leather 
back and corners. Order Form 23. Price 
$4.75. Weight 5 Ibs. 


Grain Receiving Ledger, may be used first 
as a Stock Book by posting the receipts 
daily, weekly or monthly from some other 
portion of this book, or from any other 
scale book, giving a page to the com- 
modity handled; Second, as a_ patrons’ 
ledger, by giving a full or half page to 
each patron; Third, pages may be used to 
enter each load of grain received in con- 
secutive order under their respective com- 
modity headings. The book contains 200 
numbered pages with 44 lines each, and 
marginal index in front, size 8%x13%, 
ruled with the usual column headings, in- 
eluding Debit and Credit columns, Printed 
on linen ledger paper and well bound in 
black cloth sides with keratol back and 
corners. Order Form 43. Price $3.50. 
Weight 3 lbs. Form 43XX contains 400 
pages same as_ above. Price $5.50. 
Weight 4% Ibs. 


Duplicating Contract Book, for the purchase 
of grain from farmers. Contains 100 origi- 
nals printed on bond paper and perfo- 
rated, and 100 duplicates on manila, with 
ruled spaces on the back for entering 
amounts delivered, numbered in dupli- 
eate. Check bound, size 54x8% inches, 
supplied with four sheets of carbon. Or- 
ae Form 10DC. Price $1.15, Weight 
i Ib. 


Seale Ticket Copying Book contains 150 
leaves of scale tickets, four to a leaf. 
Bach leaf folds back upon itself, so that 
with the use of carbon paper, it will make 
a complete copy of the original on the 
stub, with one writing. Original tickets 
forming the outer half of leaf are ma- 
chine perforated. Printed on bond paper, 
check bound, size 9%x1l, supplied with 
four sheets of carbon. Order Form 73. 
Price, $1.55. Weight 2 Ibs. 


All Prices are for Chicago Delivery. 
Postage Extra. 


Printed and Supplied by 


Grain Dealers Journal 
309 South La Salle St. Chicago, IIl. 
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with 
HYATTIZED 


equipment 


Improved elevators cvers \~«., more profits for 
those who own them... but larger profits are as- 


sured only when better equipment is used. 


Hyattized equipment is better equipment... be- 
cause Hyatt Roller Bearings help eliminate produc- 
tion delays, maintenance costs, and power wastes. 
Friction-free Hyatts do not heat up and cause 


fire hazards. 


Free running in their leak-proof housings, sturdy 
Hyatts transmit power smoothly, wastelessly. Infre- 


quent lubrication is the only attention they ever 


require. 
These advantages . . . which provide a new high 
degree of operating efficiency...have won for 


Hyatt a permanent place in grain elevators. Natu- 
rally, the widespread use of Hyatt Roller Bearings 
among foremost equipment builders is for your 


protection. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HY Ask 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


= PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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inis*s, JOURNAL 
With which is consolidated the 
~ Grain World, formerly - 
the Price Current Grain Reporter. 
. 309 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 
Published on the second and _ fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the interests 
of better business methods for progressive 
wholesale dealers in grain and field seeds. It 
is the champion of improved mechanical 
equipment for facilitating and expediting the 
handling, grinding and improvement of 
grain, feeds and seeds. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES to United States 
and countries within the 8th Postal Zone, 
semi-monthly, one year, cash with order, 
$2.00; single copy, 25c. ' 


To Foreign Countries, prepaid, one year, 
$3.00; to Canada, prepaid, $2.50. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
Dealers Journal as a medium for reaching 
progressive grain dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. The character and 
number of advertisements in each number 
tell of its worth. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain eleva- 
tor and feed ‘grinding machinery and of re- 
sponsible firms who seek to serve grain, feed 
and field seed dealers are solicited. We will 
not knowingly permit our pages to be used 
by irresponsible firms for advertising a fake 
or a swindle. 


LETTERS on subjects of interest to those 
engaged in the grain, feed and field seed 
trades, news items, reports on crops, grain 
movements, new grain firms, new grain 
elevators, contemplated improvements, grain 
receipts, shipments, and cars leaking grain 
in transit, are always welcome. Let us hear 
from you. 


QUERIES for grain trade information not 
found in the Journal are invited. The service 
is free. 


CHICAGO, MARCH 26, 1930 


STARTING the office fire with a can of 
gasoline cost an Ohio elevator manager his 
life, as is reported in our news columns this 
number. 


RECORDING seal numbers on B. of L. 
or on shipping notice sent to receiver helps 
unloaders to detect tampering with car’s con- 
tent in transit. 


REDUCED TRACTOR PRICES 
come just in time to enable spring wheat farm- 
ers to increase their acreage. They will not 
overlook the pegged price of the Farm Board. 


THE ACTIVE elevator building cam- 
paign in the southwest proves that the grain 
dealers of that section have more faith than 
ever in the future of the grain business of 
that section. 


THE EXPLOSURE hazard was again 
emphasized most disastrously at Rhame, 
N. D., recently when three perfectly good 
elevators built close together fell in ashes, 
the victims of a small blaze and a Strong 
wind. 


THE BRITISH COLUMBIAN Egg and 
Poultry Cooperative Ass’n is reported as hav- 
ing taken an option on one of the Province’s 
big feed mills, the purpose being to supply its 
membership with “cheaper feed.” Feed manu- 
facturers in this country are confronted by a 
similar, but an even more dangerous situation, 
in that low cost government funds might be 
used to finance such projects. 


a 
aa 


have 


ONE of the most successful salesmen in the 
entire United States is quoted as saying that 
three things have been responsible for what- 
ever of success he may have attained: (1) Sell 
only something that you are sure is good. (2) 
Know your product thoroly and (3) present 
your proposition by means of convincing facts 
and not spacious argument. 


THE SAME “ECONOMISTS” that have 
been saying that wheat prices in Liverpool con- 
trol prices the world over, are now saying that 
wheat speculation on this country’s boards of 
trade is costing the American grower 25 cents 
a bushel. Just how these two statements can 
be reconciled, is hard to say. Furthermore, if 
the Liverpool price is controlling, so long as 
we have an exportable surplus, what is to be 
the price basis when we come to a domestic 
production and consumption balance? 


ANOTHER NEW DEVELOPMENT has 
arisen in the contest between those independent 
merchants and grain dealers who are fighting 
for their commercial lives, and the pool or- 
ganizations who are contending for their 
elimination. This time it is the boycott, and 
a number of reports have come in that formal 
action along this line has been taken, at pool 
meetings. Where a conspiracy can be proven, 
redress may be had through the courts, but 
boycott resolutions expressed in general terms 
offer no ground for injunctive relief. 


SUNFLOWER seed seems to be danger- 
ously susceptible to combustion if exposed 
to any artificial heat. Recently an Indiana 
elevator turned off the heat and filled its 
drier with sunflower seed. The prompt ar- 
rival of the fire department the following 
morning saved the plant, but not until all 
seeds were washed out of the drier was the 
fire extinguished. This is the third fire 
started recently in sunflower seed in a drier; 
indicating clearly that great care must be 
exercised in drying this seed. 


LEST IT BE FORGOTTEN, the Farm 
Board in one of a series of questions and an- 
swers, concerning the Agri. Marketing Act, 
says money loaned by the Farm Board may be 
for the effective merchandising of agricultural 
commodities and the food products thereof, as 
well as for the construction, or acquisition by 
purchase or lease of physical facilities for pre- 
paring, handling, storing, processing or mer- 
chandising of agricultural commodities and the 
food products thereof. If the Board will start 
breweries, malthouses, distilleries many thirsty 
citizens will shout loudly its praise. 


A SHIPPER’S claim for damages to ship- 
ment may be used to offset the carrier’s 
claim for unpaid freight charges under the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in C. & N. W. Ry. Co. v. Lin- 
dell. The carriers have sought to maintain 
as a principle the payment of freight charges 
first on the plea that the Interstate Com- 
merce Act required it, and that the suit for 
damages must be in a separate action. Now 
the Supreme Court declares that the bringing 
of a counterclaim serves to avoid inconveni- 
ence and expense and injustice as well as 
consumption of the court’s time. 
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ADJUSTING a set screw without turning 
off the power has long been recognized as 
a dangerous undertaking, yet one more ele- 
vator manager tried it recently and lost his 


life. The North Dakota elevator was saved 
from the flames by the timely arrival of 
neighbors. 


ADT LAST TiS “OUT; ” Farmers 
vised to cut their wheat acreage ten per cent 
and let the land remain idle. That is such a 
fine program and holds out such alluring pros- 
pects for increased weed production, we won- 
der why it has not openly advocated 
before. 


GOOD SEED TRAINS have been and are 
still being run in many sections of the country. 
Farmers, by the thousands, have shown their 
interest by carefully inspecting the exhibits 
and by carrying away instructive literature. 
If dealers in good seed do not materially profit 
by these campaigns, it will most certainly be 
their own fault. 


are ad- 


been 


IN LESS than three months the harvesting 
of new wheat will be started in this country. 
Beginning in Texas and moving steadily north- 
ward, we shall, in less than six months be 
overwhelmed by another avalanche, such as 
almost buried us last fall. With our terminal 
elevators practically full, and with 129,153,000 
bus., back on the farms, the total in all posi- 
tions being estimated at 372,000,000 bus., there 
does not appear to be much of an incentive 
for private purchases. Conditions are different 
with the Farm Board, however, for Federal 
capital, and not that of its members is being 
risked “on the turn of the card.” 


IT TAKES MONEY to run a trade associa- 
tion, and the value of the service it is able 
to render to its members and the trade as a 
whole bears a direct relationship to the number 
of dollars available. There is ordinarily but 
one way to get money and that is thru the col- 
lection of dues, and boards of directors are fre- 
quently perplexed as to whether it is better to 
have dues relatively high and membership cor- 
respondingly low, or vice versa. There is al- 
ways inspiration in numbers, however, and an 
organization with 500 members has five times 
as much public sentiment influence as one with 
only 100. 


THE ACTIVITIES of the Federal Farm 
Board have so thoroly advertised our 
wheat surplus to the importing countries of 
the world that many new laws are being 
enacted to protect the home-producers from 
foreign competition, and especially from 
dumping of the North American surplus by 
the Farm Board and the Canadian Wheat 
Pool. When manufacturers accumulate a 
burdensome surplus of any product, they 
hide it and tell no one. Such a policy by 
North American wheat producers at least 
would not depress the market as is the crow 
calls of the Farm Board. The Farmers’ 
Union of Great Britain is asking the govern- 
ment to guarantee an attractive price for 
home-grown wheat and thus insure the pro- 
duction of enough home-grown wheat to 
shut out foreign wheat and depress the price 
farther. 
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AND NOW, they are talking acreage reduc- 
tion in Canada, and with the same breath, the 
Canadian government and the government- 
owned railway are advertising for farm colon- 
ists. “Consistency; thou art a jewel.” If Ca- 
nada produces a large crop it may have enuff 
extra surplus to make up for the Farm Board’s 
reduced acreage in our spring wheat section. 


A Battle Royal 


for the eradication of the 


Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida, last year, 
seems to have been about on a par with the 
one waged in Northwestern Ohio, and North- 
eastern Indiana in 1927, in an effort ‘to check 
the spread of the European corn borer. 

In both, there was great extravagance in 
the purchase of equipment and supplies. In 
both, there was wanton waste in the destruc- 
tion of property, and in both there was that 
attitude upon the part of some officials, that 
brought open rebellion from some of the pro- 
ducers. 

About $10,000,000 in Federal funds were 
spent in the corn borer campaign and about 
$6,000,000 in the raid on the fruit fly, and both 
of the pests are still with us. 

As was pointed out in the Journal some 
weeks ago, the greatest struggle of all time 
may be the battle between man and the insects 
and other food and feed destroyers, and if our 
accomplishments against the grain and boll 
weevils, the corn borer, the chinch bug, the 
fruit fly, etc., are indicative of the final result, 
man is doomed to defeat. 

Science, however, may come to the rescue, 
and in the meantime there is no occasion for 
either graft or extravagance in spending public 
funds, in carrying on the fight. 


The campaign 


Not Divinely Inspired 


In all of the history of the human race 
there has been but one man who was able to 
store grain, with a positive assurance that he 
would ultimately find a profitable market for 
it. That man was Joseph, and he was divinely 
inspired or guided. 

All down through the succeeding centuries, 
other men have hoped for such guidance, so 
far as is known but it has never been given 
them, and they have had to take a chance. 
Grain must always be stored however, and 
there is never a lack of capital willing to take 
the risk. 

Past personal experience and statistics lead 
some men to certain conclusions and they are 
willing to back these up with their cash, by 
buying wheat along in July or August, and 
they expect to sell, some time before the next 
harvest, at a profit. When such, purchases are 
made, they are usually hedged, and that means 
that some other men, with a similar experience 
and the same statistical information, have 
reached a different conclusion. 

_ Up to the present time there is no indica- 
tion of Divine inspiration in either the activi- 
ties of the Canadian pools, or our own Farm 
Board, and no one is expecting “seven years 
of famine” to help in the disposal of the pres- 
ent burdensome surplus. It is this difference 
of opinion, which gives the farmer a market 
whenever he wants to sell, and statistics prove 
that with anything like fair storage and shrink- 
age deductions, the farmer sells to better ad- 


vantage at harvest time than at any other time 
in the year. 


A Crop Shortage the Only Hope 


In a letter to the Governor of No. Dakota, 
Chairman Legge says that the operations of 
the Stabilization Corptn. will doubtless result 
in their having 100,000,000 bushels of wheat 
on hand at the close of the present crop year. 
Then after warning the farmers that they 
must reduce their acreage, he says: 

“Tf they will cooperate, the Stabilization Cor- 
poration will be justified in paying storage 
charges and carrying this wheat for a time in 
the hope that a crop shortage somewhere in 
the world will give them an opportunity to 
Tin OA Ca Lt meee acer 

Unloading 100,000,000 bushels of wheat, a 
good deal of which has been bought at a 
pegged price and that is under the burden of 
several months’ carrying charge, may not be 
so easy unless this year’s crops in the United 
States and Canada are even smaller than they 
were in 1929, Selling this wheat abroad at 
anything less than the domestic price would 
of course put our export flour millers in a 
bad hole and might practically kill our export 
trade in flour. Some idea of what that might 
mean, will be gained when it is recalled that 
in 1928, 11,851,842 barrels of flour valued at 
$73,855,258 were exported, while in 1929, 
13,663,457 barrels having a value of $80,788,765 
were exported. 


Pass the Strong Bill to Protect Drafts 


Comptroller of the Currency J. W. Pole is 
living up to the reputation of his predecessors 
in that office who have been obsessed with the 
belief that they must make it impossible to pry 
any money out of the federal treasury or out 
of a bank under federal protection. He objects 
to the Strong bill because it would eliminate 
the necessity for showing that the assets of a 
failed national bank had been augmented by 
the collection of a shipper’s draft with B/L. 
The answer to this is in the words of the Okla- 
homa court, that the bank should pay the draft 
or if it has not at the moment sufficient funds 
it should close its doors instanter. 

The Comptroller complains that the Strong 
bill would penalize the general creditors by 
requiring the fund to be held in trust for them. 
This is just. The general creditors are deposi- 
tors and others who have been dealing with the 
bank for years and are chargeable with knowl- 
edge of its condition and are deriving a benefit 
from their relation thereto, while the distant 
shipper knows nothing of its reputation and 
pays his fee for the collection, and that closes 
the transaction. The drawer of a draft should 
not be made a depositor against his will. 


The grain dealers now have secured the back- 
ing of the millers in their campaign for the 
enactment of the Strong bill. The Millers 
National Federation has reports from members, 
fifty of whom have had losses on drafts rang- 
ing from $18 to $6,000. A miller of Lockport, 
N. Y., states the position clearly when he says, 
“Why should we stand a loss when we hire a 
man to act as messenger for us to go to a cer- 
tain place and get some money, and this man 
before getting the money back to us files a 
petition in bankruptcy?” 

The farmers co-operative elevator companies 
and the farm pools are likewise interested and 
no better farm relief could be devised than 
to pass the Strong bill to ensure receipt of all 
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money on drafts made by them for their grain 
shipments. 

This bill will come before the committee 
on banking and currency and each shipper, 
not only of grain, but of other commodities, 
should ask his congressman to appear person- 
ally before the committee to urge the enact- 
ment of the bill. Local chambers of commerce 
should take similar action. 

If the banks will not collect drafts, shippers 
will have to create another agency for this 
purpose, and the banking system of the United 
States will have failed to perform its proper 
functions. 


A Thought for the Millers 


Many of this country’s millers have been 
lulled into a false sense of security because 
of the fact that George S. Milnor of the 
Sparks Milling Co., St. Louis, has been named 
as a vice-president of the Stabilization Corp’n. 
The corporation needs much more storage ca- 
pacity than is now available if wheat is to be 
held for any great length of time, and the 
flour mills of the country have much storage 
room that could be used. 

Doubtless that is the reason for carrying 
the “olive branch” to the millers. They cam 
supply some much needed storage if they will. 

The “fly in the ointment,’ however, is that 
they will unquestionably be asked to use the 
wheat thus stored with them, regardless of the 
fact that they may be able to buy other grain 
for less money. Furthermore, they can’t lay 
in heavy stocks of what would be considered 
“outlaw” wheat, if their bins are full of grain 
owned by the Stabilization Corp’n, no matter 
how advantageous such an arrangement might 
be. 

Perhaps it would be well for the millers to 
recall what was said to the grain dealers when 
they went to Washington to protest those activi- 
ties of the Farm Board in which they saw 
ultimate ruin. Perhaps it would also be well 
for them to remember that the Agricultural 
Marketing Act authorizes the stabilization cor- 
porations to process and to merchandise any 
quantity of wheat ;whether or not it is ac- 
quired from, stockholders or members, and 
finally, they should not forget that some of the 
present members of the Farm Board have 
said, in so many words that provision No. 2, 
in the declaration of principles will never have 
been carried out until the producer, and the 
processor and the packer, are all in just one 
organization. There are a good many radicals, 
and socialists, both in and out of Congress, 
who are advocating the same thing. 

The Farm Board, at the outset apparently 
did not think it needed the grain trade and 
most of the members were quite complacent 
at its proposed destruction. The going was 
not so good, however, and both the grain and 
the milling trades have been called upon for 
help. 

Does this mean that all are going to pull 
along together, or does it mean just a lift up 
the grade, after which the destructive tactics 
are again to be started? Well, that is a ques- 
tion ‘the men in the grain trade would like 
to have answered, right now, but it won't be, 
and the ultimate answer will depend upon 
whether radical or conservative councils pre- 
vail in Washington, It has even been sug- 
gested that the radicals were instrumental in 
securing the appointment of Mr. Milnor, for 
the purpose of eventually organizing a “proc- 
essing” unit. 
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Where Will the New Crop Be Stored? 


The Federal Farm Board. by bulling the 
market has hastened the movement of surplus 
wheat to the terminals, and its subsidiary is 
now supposed to have approximately 35,000,000 
bushels in store. So far it seems to have given 
no consideration to the advisability of selling 
or consuming any of its purchases, so an un- 
usual congestion exists in the terminal markets 
where the Farmers Grain Corporation is buy- 
ing. 

Canada is also suffering from a similar con- 
gestion. The holding tactics of the Canadian 
Pool and of the Federal Farm Board in at- 
tempting to boost the prices on European buy- 
ers has resulted in a general boycott of North 
American wheat, especially by the millers and 
bakers of the United Kingdom. 

With this unusual congestion in our ter- 
minal markets, grain dealers generally are 
much disturbed by the pressing problem of 
storage room for the new crop, and our news 
columns reflect unusual activity in the con- 
struction of new storage annexes and of new 
elevators. In the Journal for March 12th we 
published items regarding the following im- 
provements which will add approximately 29,- 
078,000 bushels to the grain elevator storage 
facilities of the country: 


Kingston, Ont., Kingston Elevator Co., PS Saal tet 


Farmersville, Ill., Fernandes Grain Co....... 30, 
Peoria, Ill., East Peoria Elevator Cot. tes 500,000 
Alton, Ill., Stanard Tilton Milling Co....... 190,000 


Springfield, Ill., Pillsbury Flour Mills Co... .1,300,000 
Terre Haute, Ill., Terre Haute Pub. El. Corp .1,000,000 
Davenport, Ia., Western Flour Mills........ 400,000 


Plains, Kans., Plains Equity Exchange...... 150,000 
Minneola, Kans., Farmers Co-op. Exchange.. 150,000 
Dighton, Kans., Farm. Co-op. El. Assn..... 150,000 
Cimarron, Kans., Co-op. Equity Exchange... 200,000 
Copeland, Kans., Copeland Equity Exchange. 367,000 
Montezuma, Kans., Kansas Milling Co...... 200,000 
Meade, Kans., Co-op. Elev. & Supply Co.... 140,000 
Johnson, Kans., Vosburg Grain Co......... 20,000 
Johnson, Kans., Collingwood Grain Co...... 25,000 
Big Bow, Kans., Collingwood Grain Co..... 25,000 
Manter, Kans., Collingwood Grain Co....... 25,000 
Kismet, Kans., Kismet Equity Exchange.... 30,000 
Kendall, Kans., Geo. E. Gano...... lonresesver* 40,000 
Johnson, Kans., Johnson Co-op. Grain Co... 40,000 
Satanta, Kans., Co-op. Grain Co............ 40,000 
Ulysses, Kans:, Farmers Co-op. Elev: Co.... 40,000 
Manter, Kans., Farmers Elevator Co........ 40,000 
Mile Post; Kans, Jack Carters... 2c +6. 30,000 


Hutchinson, Kans., R. C. Davidson Grn. Co. 365,000 
Hutchinson, Kans., Geo. E. Gano........... 1,000,000 


Hutchinson, Kans., C. D. Jennings Grn. Co. 500,000 
Hutchinson, Kans., Security Elevator Co.... 800,000 
Galveston, Tex., Galveston Wharf Co........ 3,500,000 
Ft. Worth, Texas, Kimbell Milling Co...... 1,000,000 
Lark, Tex., J. N. Beasley Grain Co.. .. 35,000 
Wichita Falls, Tex., General Mills.......... 1,176,000 
Hereford, Tex., Farmers Elevator Co........ 35,000 
Bishland wk exe atl CE Tere sree cvs: cnielevete l= cies 20,000 
Hennessey, Okla., Star Mill & Elev. Co.... 100,000 


Toledo, Ohio, Natl. Mlg. Co. (Natl. Bis.)...2,250,000 
Toledo, Ohio, Federal Feeders Service Inc.. 200,000 
Omaha, iNeb:, -Cargill ‘Com. Co.t. 20s. .-.. 5,000,000 
St. Joseph, Mo., Famo Feed Milling Co..... 50,000 
St. Joseph, Mo., Union Ter. (Stratton Co.)..1,000,000 
Kansas City, Mo., Wab. El. (Uhlmann Co.) .1,000,000 


Duluth, Minn., Occident Terml. Co......... 2,000,000 
Minneapolis, Minn., Searle Grain Co........ 1,000,000 
Minot, N. D:, Farmers ‘Co-op. Co... 00:6 c200-. 50,000 
Bazine, Kan., Humburg Grain & Supply Co... 10,000 
Bloomington, Ill., Funk Bros. Seed Co........ 150,000 
Battle Creek, Mich., The Postum Co......... 205,000 


As is indicated by our improvement news in 
recent numbers many other elevators are also 
under construction, and still others are con- 
templated, but with all these new plants com- 
pleted and ready to store grain, storage space 
will still be at a premium and the terminals 
will be just as badly congested as ever when 
the movement of the new crop gets under way. 

Chicago and St. Louis have lost many of 
their old wooden elevators, without any of 
them being replaced with modern fire-proof 
storage plants. Duluth, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Wichita and Fort 
Worth have added many new reinforced con- 
crete grain storage houses and are equipped to 


accommodate a large volume of grain, but 
confronted as the country is with its present 
congestion of existing storage facilities, trouble 
is sure to be encountered at every turn by 
those who attempt to care for the early rush 
of wheat to market, and every day that the 
Farm Board continues its buying and _ storing 
policy, the congestion will be increased and the 
caring for the new crop made more of a puz- 
zling problem. By piling up the surplus in the 
visible supply show windows the Farm Board 
is causing permanent injury to the farmers’ 
market out of all proportion to the benefit de- 
rived from the small premium paid for de- 
liveries of country run Nos. 1 and 2. Govern- 
ment never has made a success of any line of 
business and now is muddling the grain 
business just as was expected it would do. 

Storing grain in box cars never has proved 
satisfactory to any interest involved, but unless 
more storage is quickly provided that will be 
the only space open to the new crop. 


The Urgent Need of Driers in Country 
Elevators 


The unusual congestion of grain storage facil- 
ities in the United States and Canada at 
present, combined with the depressing prospect 
of little reduction in the congestion before the 
1930 crops start to move, is sure to result in 
greater congestion of country elevators than 
has been experienced in many years. The rapid 
increase in the use of the combine harvester 
has greatly accelerated the movement of new 
wheat to country elevators, and doubtless win- 
ter wheat farmers will strain every facility to 
expedite the marketing of their new crop. The 
farmers know there is an increased acreage 
planted of winter wheat, and they are shrewd 
enough to realize that the market will decline 
as the volume offered increases, so they will 
rush their new crop to the elevator as fast as 
possible in the hope of realizing a better price 
than will be paid for the same wheat a month 
later. 

Elevator operators who have suffered heavy 
discounts because of the heating of combined 
grain will appreciate the necessity of providing 
every facility for expediting the handling of 
combined wheat, and those who are far-sighted 
will install a drier to aid them in placing the 
new wheat in condition for safe shipment to 
distant points. Elevator men generally are in- 
stalling larger receiving pits and faster han- 
dling legs, and many of them have already 
installed modern driers, but the great majority 
of country elevators are still lacking this es- 
sential equipment. 

Immature or damp combined wheat cannot 
safely be loaded into a box car and shut up 
for a week or more. It is sure to heat and dis- 
color, thus earning a liberal discount, and the 
discount on a couple of cars will often amount 
to more than the cost of a small drier, so it 
is foolish to attempt to handle damp grain 
without a drier. 

Never before has the well-equipped country 
elevator been such an absolute necessity to 
the marketing of wheat as it is today, but only 


with a modern drier properly operated can the 
country elevator men handle new wheat profit- 
ably. ‘ 
Elevator operators who handled combined 
wheat of the 1928 and 1929 crops will recall 
with much sadness their heavy discounts on 
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shipments which arrived at destination heating. 
When one considers the speed with which the 
user of the improved combine rushes new 
wheat to market, we wonder that all of the 
elevator operators handling this immature and 
damp grain have not long since applied to the 
bankruptcy courts for relief. 


Ice Blockade Excuses Failure to 
Deliver Grain 


The Grammer Steamship Co. brought suit 
against Jas. Richardson & Sons, Ltd., to recover 
freight money earned by the J. G. Grammer 
on 237,917 bus. of grain from Ft. William to 
Buffalo. 


The boat left port Dec. 12, 1927, at 10:20 
p. m., and arrived at Sault Ste. Marie locks 
on Dec. 14, at 10:08 a. m. The government 
official in charge of channels directed the mas- 
ter to tie up to the pier and await his turn, 
there being 15 boats ahead waiting for the ice- 
bound Eads to be cleared. On Dec. 17 heavy 
ice conditions made it hopeless to proceed fur- 
ther, and several owners, as well as the master 
of the Grammer decided to lay up at the Soo 
for the winter, and the crew was dismissed. 
Twenty-nine steam vessels, 22 carrying grain, 
were laid up below the docks in consequence 
of the freezing of the channels. The Grammer 
arrived in port at Buffalo, May 6, with the 
grain in good condition. 


The Court said: Since neither the charters 
nor Bs/L specified time of delivery of the 
grain, I think the general rule in admiralty 
applies, to wit, in the performance of the 
contract in a reasonable manner and the 
prosecution of her voyage to the port of 
delivery, before earning the _ stipulated 
freight, the carrier was required to use due 
diligence to foresee and anticipate the cus- 
tomary weather conditions at the Soo in 
early December, and make efficient effort to 
overcome any obstructions to her arrival 
within a reasonable time. Resort to extraor- 
dinary means to keep the ice and sleet from 
forming a barrier or blockade, as distin- 
guished from diligent effort to progress the 
voyage when confronted with difficulty, was 
not required. 

The rule of law is that, if the ice blockade 

in St. Mary’s River after exertion and dili- 
gence by the steamship to go forward, ac- 
tually prevented delivery, then libelant, in 
my opinion, was excused from earlier de- 
livery and justified in* remaining, during the 
winter, in a place of safety. Allen v. Mer- 
cantile M. Ins. Co., 44 N. Y. 437, 4 Am. Rep. 
700; Clark v. Barnwell, 12 How. 272, 13 L. 
Ed. 985; Philadelphia, ete., v. Peale (D. C.) 
135 F. 606. It has even been definitely held, 
in a few of the cited decisions, that where 
a vessel is detained by floating ice, and the 
cargo Owner demands the goods at the point 
of detention, full freight has been earned. 
_ I discover no fault on the part of libelant 
in failing to promptly deliver the cargo. The 
delay of two days in the arrival of the Gram- 
mer at the port of loading was due to ex- 
treme cold and stormy weather on Lake 
Superior. After reaching Port Arthur, the 
thermometer registered subzero (30 degrees 
at 8 a. m. December 9th). Inclement weather 
continued during the three days of loading— 
a delay of two days—and the use of tugs was 
necessary to make paths from one elevator 
to another. The charters had been executed 
on the day preceding the arrival of the 
steamer, and respondent’s agent, Gauer, was 
then fully aware of the severe cold at the 
Soo, and the imminent danger of St. Mary’s 
river freezing. It may fairly be assumed, 
in view of his experience in supervising navi- 
gation, that he was aware of the existence 
of a doubt as to getting through the ice be- 
low the locks. He disregarded the request 
of Fawcett, libelant’s agent, to change the 
shipping orders to require loading at one 
or more elevators, instead of six, to hasten 
departure in the hope of reaching open water 
below the locks. 

In my opinion, diligent effort was made to 
deliver her cargo before the final close of 
navigation, and in compliance with the char- 
ter; but the freezing of the channels under 
consideration estopped her. 

Libelant, because of the conditions, has a 
right of recovery of the full amount of 
freight specified in the charter.—U. 8S. Dis- 
trict Court, New York, 37 Fed. Rep. (2d) 366. 
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The Primary Markets 


Grain Dealers Journal: Among your statis- 
tical tables is one in which you show wheat 
stocks and consumption, cern stocks and con- 
sumption and oats stocks and consumption at 
the 14 leading primary markets. Will you 
please name these markets for me?—Thomas E. 


Jones, Cleveland, O. 


Ans.: The grain trade, some years ago, 
recognized the following 14 cities as the 
leading primary grain markets: Chicago, De- 
troit, Duluth, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, Omaha, Peoria, St. 
Louis, Sioux City, St. Joseph, Toledo, and 
Wichita. Since then, other cities have be- 
come more important, at least as to some 
of the grains, than have some of those listed 
above, but because of the value of compara- 
tive figures, with the same factors, no change 
has been made in the list. Furthermore, 
some of the country’s principal markets, 
such as Buffalo, Baltimore, Galveston, etc., 
are not considered primary markets because 
the most of the grain they handle has pre- 
viously passed through some other city listed 
as a primary market, and to take them into 
account would mean double accounting for 
the same grain. It is of course realized that 
there is some duplication at the present time, 
but this is largely, if not completely, counter- 
balanced by grain which never touches any 
of the 14 cities named above. 


Application of Natural Shrinkage 
Rule? 


Grain Dealers Journal: We have followed 
with interest the various articles appearing in 
your Journal with regard to so-called “Natural 
Shrinkage” of grain in transit, and understand 
that about three years ago an agreement was 
reached between the grain shippers and the 
carriers that natural shrinkage would be ad- 
justed by an allowance of one-eighth of 1 per 
cent of the total weight of the contents of 
the car. 

We would appreciate your advising us how 
this rule is applied in the settling of claims 
covering movements of grain between two 
points where official weights are used at both 
the loading and unloading elevators. That is, 
do they apply the one-eighth of 1 per cent 
shrinkage against all cars shipped over a cer- 
tain period, giving the carriers the benefit of 
any overages to apply against the shortages, 
and adjusting for the net shortage remaining 
after deducting one-eighth of 1 per cent from 
the total weight of all the cars involved in the 
movement, or is the shortage in each car ad- 
justed individually, and the overages, if any, 
ignored ?—Grain Claims Bureau, Limited, R. C. 
Weagant, Manager, Winnipeg, Man. 

Ans.: The practice is to figure the shrink- 


age against each carload independently. That 
also is the legal liability. 2 : 


Some claim departments will refuse a claim 
if they have a record that the same ship- 
per from the same station has shipped many 
cars that ran over, proving that his weights, 
in their opinion, are unreliable. 

An exception is made in the case of con- 
tract lots ex-lake Buffalo, where the short- 
age or overage is figured on the entire lot 
included in the contract shipment, short- 
ages on individual cars being offset by over- 
ages on others, and vice versa. 

Aside from this exception, overages are 
ignored, and it is immaterial that the weight 
was official at both ends. If the shipper has 
an Official weight at point of origin it is 
that much easier to prove the amount put 
into the car. If the weighing at point of 
origin is done by a public official the courts 
accept that weight as prima facie evidence, 
that is, they will not go behind the certifi- 
cate of weight, or require an affidavit. 
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Replies to queries 


Minimum Weight on Clean Out Car? 


Grain Dealers Journal: What is the ruling 
on clean-out cars? We understand that some 
of the railroads in Michigan allow one clean-out 
car a year for each kind of grain. The Ann 
Arbor Railroad on which we are located will 
allow but one clean-out car a year.—Central 
Elevator Co., Byron, Mich. 


Ans.: Some railroads have 
the tariff to permit the loading out of one 
ear of each kind of grain; but the wording 
of the tariff allows the railroad company .to 
limit the shipper to one car. In the North- 
west the tariff expressly allows one car for 
each grain. Following is the clean out tariff 
of the Western Trunk Line Ass'n: 


Note 6, Supplement 39, Circ. No. 1-T. Clean 
Out Rule. For the purpose of cleaning out 
elevators and grain houses, one carload may 
be shipped, at the close of the season each 
year, from each elevator or grain house, 
subject to a minimum weight of 30,000 lbs., 
in lieu of the minimum weight provided in 
paragraphs 1 and 2, or in tariff on file, from 
one consignor and one shipping point to one 
consignor at one destination, and to consist 
of one or more kinds of grain and (or) seeds. 

Exception. For the purpose of cleaning out 
elevators and grain houses at the close of 
the season (except between Sept. 1 and Dec. 
15 inclusive) one carload each year of each 
kind of grain or seed from each elevator or 
grain house served and located on the C. & 
IN Wis, ERS ep Cue MES Gl ec Orn Ete Cad te 
I, & P. R. RK. M. & St. L. R. R., or Minnesota 
& Western R. R., in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota or Minnesota to St. Paul, Minnesota 
Transfer, Minneapolis, Duluth and Superior, 
may be shipped subject to minimum weight 
of 30,000 lbs. 


What Is Included in Visible Supply? 


Grain Dealers Journal: Can you tell me 
what makes the difference between the “Visible 
Supply” figures as compiled by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, by ‘‘Bradstreets” and by the 
U. S. D. A.?—Philip Roth, London, Eng. 


Ans: The difference arises from the fact 
that the markets included in the three com- 
pilations are different. The Chicago Board 
figures include the following cities: Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Detroit, 
Duluth, Ft. Worth, Galveston, Hutchinson, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, Newport News, New 
York, Omaha, Peoria, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Sioux City, St. Joseph, Toledo and Wichita. 

Bradstreet includes all of the foregoing 
and the following additional markets: Aber- 
deen, Augusta, Binghamton, Chattanooga, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Dayton, Grand 
Rapids, Kankakee, Lincoln, Louisville, Mani- 
towoc, Mansfield, Mitchell, Nashville, Norfolk, 
Ogdensburg, Providence, Sioux Falls, Spring- 
field, Watertown, N. Y., Watertown, S. D., 
and Youngstown. 

The U. S. D. A., includes the following in 
neither the Bradstreet nor the Chicago Board 
lists: Norfolk, Houston, Erie, Fairport, Des 
Moines, Ogden and Pittsburgh. It does in- 
clude all in the Chicago Board list, and the 
following that are not in that list, but are 
in the list used in the Bradstreet compila- 
tions: Cincinnati, Louisville, Manitowoc, 
Nashville and Norfolk, and to make the com- 
parison complete Bradstreets’ list includes 
the following that are not in the list of the 
U.S. D. A.: Aberdeen, Augusta, Binghamton, 
Chattanooga, Dallas, Dayton, Grand Rapids, 
Kankakee, Lincoln, Mansfield, Mitchell, 
Ogdensburg, Providence, Springfield, ‘O: 
Sioux Falls. Watertown, S. D., Watertown, 
N. Y., and Youngstown, Ohio. The U. S. D. 
A. list has been somewhat changed since it 
first began to put out commercial grain 
stocks’ figures, some markets having been 
added and some eliminated. The question 
naturally arises as to why the three lists are 
not the same, and the answer is that if they 
were, they would be all alike and but one 
would be needed. Furthermore, both the 
Bradstreet and the Chicago Board figures 
have included practically the same markets 
that are in them now, for a good many 


interpreted _ 
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years, and to make: any radical changes 
would make the figures valueless from a 
comparative standpoint. 


Elevator Bucket Bolts? 


Grain Dealers Journal: Can you tell us 
where we can get a flat-head shoulderless 
elevator bucket bolt, size 4¢”x1” or %46”x114”? 

The “Norway” flat-head will not work be- 
cause the shoulder is too large. The “Eclipse” 
or “Reliance” pattern is O.K. but we can not 
find them in a size larger than 14”. 

Your help in this matter will be greatly 
appreciated—Bridgeport Supply Co., Bridge- 
port, Ind. 


Ans.: The Eclipse and Reliance bolts are 
made only in the % inch range of sizes. 

The shoulders on the Norway bolts are 
very small and are easily filed off, or if 
many are to be used the shoulders can be 
turned off at a machine shop. 

We know of no manufacturer of 5/16 bolts 
without a shoulder. ; 


Leasing Railroad Elevators? 


Grain Dealers Journal: ‘Has the Hepburn 
Act been invoked against railroad companies 
leasing elevators to grain concerns?—Jacob 
Levin, Lawyer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ans.: The Hepburn amendment to the El- 
kins Act and the Interstate Commerce Act, 
approved June 29, 1906, was directed at dis- 
crimination, and there have been no prosecu- 
tions thereunder against railroad companies 
for alleged discrimination between grain 
firms. The practice of the railroad eom- 
panies is to make the same uniform charge 
to all, and leases are made to grain com- 
panies of elevator properties to reduce the 
cost of operation. In the past few years 
several terminal elevators have been trans- 
ferred from private to railroad ownership, 
the former private operator taking a lease, 
the railroad company realizing the advantage 
to it of an elevator on its own lines for ex- 
pediting the unloading of cars. 


Correct Charge for Storage? 


Grain Dealers Journal: On Nov. 11 we con- 
signed a car of oats to a firm in Sioux City, 
Ia., with the understanding that when oats 
arrived if the price did not meet our expecta- 
tions consignee would store them. Upon arrival 
the price did not suit us, therefore we put them 
in storage with the consignee, there being noth- 
ing said regarding the storage rate, we suppos- 
ing it would be 1/30 of a cent a day, which 
had always been the regular charge, we having 
stored with them many times during the past 
several years. 

On March 3 we ordered this card sold a/s 
was rendered accordingly, but instead of charg- 
ing us at the regular rate of 1 cent per bushel 
for each 30 days, they have charged us in a/s 
at the rate of 1% cents per bushel for each 30 
days, or $118.52 for 115 days. We were never 
advised of the rate, and supposed it would be 
the same as in the past. 

Please advise if they are within their rights 
in making this charge, or can we compel them 
to reimburse us for the over charge?—Hoese 
& Lueth Grain Co., by B. W. Countryman, 
Spencer, S. D. 

Ans.: Sec. 9 of Regulation 4 on elevators 
and warehouses, of the Sioux City Grain Ex- 
change, 1923, prescribes a charge of one cent 
per bushel for transferring and weighing 
grain from car to car, including 10 days’ 
free storage, after which time storage shall 
be charged at the. rate of 1/30 cent per bushel 
per day. If performed for a member of the 
Exchange 4 cent per bushel may be re- 
mitted. Therefore the old charge was cor- 
rect; but if the Exchange has officially 
raised the rate patrons must pay the in- 
creased rate. 

Storage charges have been climbing up 
with the increasing cost of labor and ma- 
terials. For example twenty-five years ago 
the charge at Chicago was %c for the first 
10 days and only one-fiftieth of one cent per 
bushel for each succeeding day. This was 
raised Jan. 1, 1904, to one-fortieth cents, and 
now and for several years past the author- 


ized rate has been 1% cents for the first 10 | 
days and 1/20 cent for each succeeding . 
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day, at Chicago. This is equivalent to the 
rate objected to, of 1% cents per month. 

At Kansas City the rate years ago was 
one-thirtieth of a cent on one side of the 
line and 1/40 cent on the other side of the 
state line, per bushel per day. 


For nearly a year storage room has been 
hard to get and has commanded unusual pre- 
miums in many markets. 


What Will Market Do to the Farm 
Board? 


Grain Dealers Journal: We would like to 
have the opinion of the Journal on the following 
question on farm board activity. 


We understand thru the press that the Farm 
Board holdings in all positions are 70,000,000 
to 75,000,000 bus., both cash and May future, 
and that the principal part of the future con~ 
tracts are in the Chicago May option. 


What is likely to be the outcome of cash 
wheat as regards price, during the settlement 
period of May contracts? due to the fact that 
Mr. Legge has said they expect to take deliv- 
ery on their purchases of May contracts, and 
due to the fact that the amount of contract 
wheat in Chicago is insufficient to furnish the 
Farm Board with the amount of their pur- 
chases ? 


Can wheat in other grain centers be deliv- 
ered on Chicago May contracts without ship- 
ping this wheat to Chicago? If so, what about 
the storage capacity in Chicago in case such 
influx should come? 


In other words, what is the grain market 
going to do with the Farm Board?—Fred Dur- 
man, Bloomingdale Milling Co., Bloomingdale, 
Ind. 


Ans.: The directors of the Chicago Board 
of Trade will be found equal to the emergency 
in the future as they have been in the past, 
and it is extremely probable that the Farm 
Board will get delivery of every pound of 
May wheat it has bought. 


A few figures will make it elear that the 
May option is already working itself out. 
The maximum amount of open trades in the 
May future during February was on Feb. 19, 
just before the Farm Board started buying 
the May, standing at 201,308,000 bu. Just as 
soon as it was advertised to the world that 
the government was buying the May every- 
body else let it alone, with the result that by 
March 15 the open May trades had been 
closed down to 115,955,000. This is only half 
what it has been on this date in other years, 
the hedging trades since being transferred 
to Winnipeg and Liverpool. This reduction 
in the open May trades is at the rate of 
4,000,000 bu. per day and if continued for the 
following 50 days would completely wipe out 
the May interest and even more, though of 
course the smaller the interest the less the 
daily reduction. On Saturday, May 31, the 
Chicago open may contracts may be less *than 
20,000,000 bu., and Chicago already had in 
store on Saturday, Mar. 22, 20,685,000 bus. of 
wheat. 


Besides the directors of the Board of Trade 
could add 10,000,000 bus. by declaring wheat 
in cars on track a good delivery, one rail- 
road, the Northwestern, at its Proviso yards 
alone having room for nearly 4,000 cars that 
would hold over 6,000,000 bus. of wheat. 
Other railroads also have considerable track- 
age. 

Wheat in store at other points can not 
be delivered on Chicago futures. To do so 
would scare away buyers because they 
would not know where they would have to 
take delivery. Even now the Secretary of 
Agriculture is complaining to the Congress 
that too many grades are deliverable on 
Chicago futures. 


No question will arise as to what the grain 
market will do with the Farm Board if the 
Board will kindly announce in advance just 
what it proposes to do and so place the 
grain dealers in a position to co-operate in 
its endeavors. 

If the normal course works out as out- 
lined in the foregoing cash wheat will sell 
at normal levels compared with May and the 
May will go out at around the same levels 
as the current July quotation. This is not 


‘to be taken as a suggestion that those hav- 
ing hedges sold in the May without intention 
to deliver should stay in until the last day. 
‘If everybody pursued that policy there would 
result a flare-up on May 31. Keep ‘out sit 
the crowd. ; 


Protein in Kansas City Receipts 


T. B. Armstrong, first assistant inspector 
of the Kansas State Grain Inspection and 
Weighing Department, observes that pro- 
tein premiums have almost disappeared dur- 
ing the past 18 months. 

Two years ago in March the range in 
prices on No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., between 11% protein and 14% 
protein was about 35 cents per bushel. At 
the present time No. 2 wheat is selling, basis 
May future, from lc to 2c under for 11% 
wheat, to 2c to 4c over for 14%: wheat, or 
within a range of about 5c per bushel. 

The following table gives the total number 
of tests for protein made each month by 
the Kansas City laboratory of the Kansas 
State Grain Inspection Department and the 
average percentage of the tests each month: 


1928-29 1929-30 
No.Tests Average No.Tests Average 
YMALS? Mave (a sa todo o:s-/4 Givsteay 17,508 11.82 17,119 12.02 
BRU RTIS Mee te cts core 7,283 11.93 5,604 12.55 
September ........ 3,198 12.02 2,165 12.65 
Getebene. sciences. 3,130 12.11 2,255 12.63 
November ......:... 2,071 11.96 1,239 12.36 
December». .asiem «+ 2,358 11.92 2,043 12.23 
AAD VE torerspe cet a. 1,733 11.94 1,306 12332 
Pebriiarys:....2s.- 2989 11.87 1,448 12.21 
March We Seehes a. 2,148 11.91 
ADEE ierasieateh cn! 1,148 12,28 pina Wate: 
Mayer calet ici pa teioks 1,376 11.99 Av. 7 months 
FUME se mite nak tess 2,686 11.83 33,179 12.24 
Av. crop year...47,628 11.93 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as they 
afford live, progressive grain dealers a chance to meet 
other fellows from the field of daily strife and to be 
convinced that the much maligned horns are _ truly 


mythical. You can not afford to pass up these oppor- 
tunities. 
Mar. 26-27. Kansas Farmers Co-operative 


Grain Dealers Ass’n, Hutchinson, Kan. 

Mar. 28-29. Oklahoma Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Enid, Okla. 

Apr. —. Western 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Apr. 25-26. California Hay, Grain & Feed 
Dealers Ass’n, Los Angeles, Cal. 

May—Oklahoma Grain Dealers Ass’n, at 
Enid, Okla., during the latter part of May. 

May—Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n at Decatur, 
Ill., probably May 13-14. 


Grain Dealers Ass’n, 


May 20-21. Kansas Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
May 22-24. American Feed Mfrs.. Ass’n, 


French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 
May 23-24. The Grain Dealers Ass’n of 
Oklahoma, in conjunction with the Oklahoma 
millers, Oklahoma coal dealers and the South- 
west Shippers Advisory Board, Enid, Okla. 
May 26-27. Texas Grain Dealers Ass’n, Ft. 
Worth, Tex. 
June 16-17. Central Retail Feed Ass’n, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
June—lIowa Farmer Elevator Managers at 
Fort Dodge. 


June 19-21. Southern Seedsmen’s Ass’n, 
John Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Va. 
June 25-27. American Seed Trade Ass’n, 


King Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

July 7, 8. National Hay Ass’n at Colum- 
bus, O. 

Aug. —. New York State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Oct. 12. Terminal Grain Weighmasters 
National Ass’n, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 13-15. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 14. Chief Grain Inspectors National 
Ass’n, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. SNR 
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Grain and Hay Tariff Schedules 


The new Senate tariff bill contains literally 
thousands of changes not only from the rates 
in the law as it now stands, but also from those 
proposed by the House. A joint committee will 
do its best to reconcile the differences between 
the measure as passed by the Senate and by 
the House, and it is of course, not yet known 
what the rates may eventually be. 

The following statement shows, first, the 
proposed Senate rate, second, the proposed 
House rate, and third, the rate in the present 
law, as applied to the important grains, hay, 
straw, etc. Buckwheat (cwt.) 25c—25c—10c. 
Corn (bu.), 25c—15c——. Oats (bu.), 16c— 


15c—I5c. Hay (ton), $5—$4—$4. Straw 
(ton), $1.50—$1—$1. Broom corn (ton), $20 
—$10—free. 


Must Watch That Farm Board 


The chairman of the Federal Farm Board is 
apparently getting a little more anxious than 
his previous utterances have indicated about 
the accumulating stocks of wheat he is buying. 
He is now suggesting that he may send special 
agents abroad to try to make sales. Any holder 
of wheat who is prepared to sell at or near 
the market does not need to send out commer- 
cial travellers, for the market system provides 
every facility for doing business without re- 
sorting to such expedients. Those responsible 
for marketing the Canadian crop must watch 
carefully what the Federal Farm Board does, 
for its position is the most threatening feature 
in the whole situation. In the meantime it 
keeps advertising to the world the excessive 
character of the United States surplus.—Grain 
Trade News, Winnipeg. 


President- 
Elect, Denver Grain Exchange °° 


H. L. Wierman, Denver, Colo., 
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the Trade | 


[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and 


needed reforms or improvements, 


When you have anything to say of interest to members 


ot the grain trade, send it to the Journal for publication. ] 


New Kansas Pool Not Litigious 


Grain Dealers Journal: The Kansas Co- 
operative Wheat Marketing Ass’n., the present 
Kansas wheat pool, has pending only one suit 
against a grower for breach of contract. This 
is a suit against a member who sold about 
30,000 bus. of wheat outside of the pool, at 
least that is our information and is the allega- 
tion in our petition—Benj. F. Hegler, general 
counsel, Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing 
Ass’n., Wichita, Kan. 

{The organization 
number, page 237, under | a 
sas Pool Loses Again’ is the old Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Ass’n and not the present 
Kansas Pool, whose full name is the Kansas 
Co-operative Wheat Marketing Ass’n.—Ed.] 


referred to in Feb. 26 
the heading ‘“Kan- 


“Blah” No Solution of Farm Problem 


Grain Dealers Journal: Grain prices are still 
on the toboggan. Our Mr. Legge has finally 
come to the conclusion that it needs more than 
150 million and an idea to bring things out of 
a dump. 

The world is a lot bigger than the U. S. 
Prices are now lower than they have been be- 
fore all this agitation started. This with the 
smallest wheat crop that western Canada has 
had for years. Sure if production is cut down 
we can get a U. S. market and a higher price. 
What is this acreage going into? In the south 
today, cotton is being cut down and this acre- 
age is going into oats. This is a big world 
problem and takes more than political “blah” 
to solve it—J. F. Miller, Dakota City, Ia. 


Help! Help! 


Grain Dealers Journal: “Help! Help!! 
Help!!! Help me get more for my wheat. 
Help me get more for my butter. Help me 
get more for my hogs.” That seems to be the 
cry of the agitators. 

But what about the city man who buys these 
products? Who is going to help him? ; 

If the Farm Board does all it claims, a large 
share of the farm-reared city men are going 
back to the soil and start producing instead of 
consuming. That will give the Farm Board a 
greater surplus to struggle with. 

With foreign countries opposing us by find- 
ing other sources of supply thari North Amer- 
ica, the Farm Board will be given every 
opportunity to get deeper into debt. 

When it gets into debt with wheat at $1 and 
wheat: goes to $2 it is easy to repay; but if it 
gets into debt with wheat at $1 and the grain 
goes to 60 cents, that is another story. 


Whenever a “sure-shot” game comes into 
existence so many people see their opportunity 
that the business is soon over-done and goes 
“flop.” 

Right now the Farm Board will have to 
make a good many millions of dollars before it 
is even with the game, so it will doubtless be 
a long time before it makes any money for 
the farmers. In my opinion our children and 
grand children will be burdened with taxes to 
repay the losses the Farm Board is now taking. 

Observation proves that most of the people 
who are interested in the progress of the Farm 
Board out in this country are folks that have 
made dismal failures of themselves in every 
undertaking. And such elevator operators as 
have manifested interest are the kind who were 
always in the red at cut-off time. 


I, for one, don’t want to see this great coun- 
try on a charity basis—M. M. Moser, mgr. 
Equity Co-operative Ass’n, Farmington, Mont. 


The House That Jack Built 


Grain Dealers Journal: In order to obtain 
easy money with which to pay off old debts and 
long past due machinery notes for farm ma- 
chinery bought in 1927 and 1928, the delinquent 
farmer can now get it from his local co-opera- 
tive ass’n, who gets it from the county 
co-operative, who gets it from the district 
co-operative, who gets it from the state co- 
operative, who gets it from the regional board, 
who gets it from the U. S. Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation, who gets it from _ the 
Stabilization Corporation, who gets it from the 
U. S. Farm Board, who gets it through an act 
of U. S. Congress, which gets it from the U.S. 
Treasury, which gets it from the taxpayers, in- 
cluding farmers and many others, and so it 
comes and goes, and the world keeps on going 
around and around and very much to the pleas- 
ing merriment and happy satisfaction of Mr. 
Legge and the International Harvester Co. and 
a few political potboilers—Oklahoman. 


One of our travelers in central Illinois 
found the elevator operators less afraid of 
the Farm Board taking away their business 
than they were of the Farm Board causing 
prices on grains to go so low that the 
farmers wouldn’t get enough from their 
crops to pay up their bills, and keep on mak- 
ing purchases from the sidelines the dealers 
handled. The fear expressed was that of 
increasing book accounts and bad debts. 


Milnor Made Manager of Stabilization 
Corporation 


Geo. S. Milnor, of Alton, Ill, on Mar. 8 was 
made vice pres. and gen. mgr. of the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation of the Federal Farm 
Board, with headquarters at Chicago, enabling 
Pres. W. G. Kellogg to give more attention 
to the Farmers National Grain Corporation, 
of which he is gen. mer. 


Mr. Milnor has been with the Sparks Milling 
Co. for 30 years, and president since the re- 
tirement of H. B. Sparks a year ago. He is 
the son of Frank R. Milnor, formerly a banker 
of Litchfield, who was married to the only 


daughter of the late David R. Sparks, founder 


of the milling company. 

Mr. Milnor is well posted in matters of in- 
terest to the milling industry, being a director 
of the Millers National Federation and of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange. He is vice 
pres. of the Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Ass’n. of 
Illinois, having headquarters at Alton. He was 
a member of the trade practice conference com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation, at 
present co-operating with the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

He has resigned his position as president and 
manager of the milling company and has re- 
moved to Chicago. 

The Grain Stabilization Corporation unques- 
tionably will have large quantities of wheat 
to dispose of to millers; and the selection of a 
practical and experienced mill operator to man- 
age the corporation should facilitate the trans- 
fer of wheat on terms satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 
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Pool Wheat in Canada 


In spite of the fact that the Canadian wheat 
crop in 1929 was only 299,520,000 bushels 
against 566,726,000 in 1928 a shrinkage of 47 
per cent, visible supplies in that country are 
almost as large as they were a year ago. 
With prices in Winnipeg about 25 cents a 
bushel lower than they were at this time in 
1929, and with less than half as much wheat to 
dispose of, pool control of around 55 per cent 
of the crop did not automatically mean higher 
prices. 

Orderly marketing is not a fetish in Canada, 
like it is with our Farm Board, for their 
cheap water routes to the ocean are frozen 
over for five months each winter, and every 
possible bushel must be sent out during the 
fall. As ocean rates, for acceptance after the 
St. Lawrence river is open, are still paralyz- 
ingly low, it is apparent that no heavy forward 
sales by the Canadian pools, have been made. 


All of these things being true, it is ap- 
parent that final settlement with pool farmers 
cannot possibly be made for many months. 
In the meantime the independent Canadian 
farmer was able to sell his grain at a much 
higher price than now obtains, and he was 
paid in “spot cash,” for every pound of grain 
he sold. 

Experience is again proving an expensive 
teacher for the pool farmer. 


Not So Easy 


Reduction of acreage is not as easy a prop- 
osition for this country’s farmers as some of the 
officials in Washington seem to think it is. 
Advocating a cut in wheat or cotton acreage, 
and then blaming the farmers for low prices, 
if the advice is not heeded, is a simple way of 
“passing the buck.” 


Reforestation, so frequently suggested, might 
be of some help to the farmers’ sons, after 
perhaps the lapse of 25 years, but in the mean- 
time it would simply be an additional financial 
burden. Of course tax laws might be so 
changed that acreage definitely given over to 
timber growth would be wholly or partially 
exempt, but that would automatically call for 
higher taxes on the remainder. 


Cutting down acreage to a point where all 
domestic production and consumption would 
balance, would not only call for reduced wheat 
and cotton areas, but it would call for reduced 
areas for oats, rye, barley, rice and all of the 
other grains, for we regularly export greater 
or less quantities of each of them. It would 
also call for a reduction in our corn acreage, for 
while our exports of corn are usually negli- 
gible, our exports of the different meats and 
meat products always runs into the hundreds of 
millions of pounds, our exports of lard, alone, 
averaging more than three quarters of a bil- 
lion pounds a year. 


There has, in recent years, been a tremendous 
development in the growth of alfalfa and soy- 
beans, and under present conditions there is a 
market for all of our alfalfa and all of our 
soybean meal and cake, this would hardly be 
true, however, if live stock production was cut 
down to a domestic consumption basis. We 
might produce more of our own sugar, but 
even that would have its limitations, for profits 
largely depend upon the profitable disposition 
of the by-products, and as these are largely 
feeds, any large increase in them would throw 
the whole reduction plan out of balance. 


Naturally this reduction program has as its 
chief aim, the bringing of prosperity to the 
farm. That means higher prices to the con- 
sumer. The great difficulty is in striking a fair 
and equitable balance. Domestic consumers 
supply the great market for the American 
farmer and they will simply refuse to be sys- 


tematically gouged. 
% e | 
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Storage Capacity of Flour-Milling 
Establishments 


Washington, D. C., Mar. 12—The De- 
partment of Commerce announces the fol- 
lowing statistics on rated wheat storage 
capacity of elevators, mill buildings, ware- 
houses, and other facilities, owned or oper- 
ated by flour-milling establishments on Jan. 
1, 1930, by states. The states for which 
statistics are shown separately are arranged 
according to wheat-flour production in 1929, 


as published in the annual summary issued 
Feb. 14, 1930. 


Returns were received from 1,057 mills 
which manufactured 93.9 per cent of the 
total output of wheat flour reported at the 
biennial census of manufacturers, 1927. Of 
these 1,957 mills, 59 idie mills (daily ca- 
pacity, 27,040 barrels) reported rated wheat 
storage capacity in bushels as follows: Total, 
11,213,000; mill elevators and private ter- 
minal elevators, 9,255,000; country elevators, 
1,306,090; and mill buildings, warehouses, 
and other facilities, 652,000. In the follow- 
ing table three ciphers, 000, are omitted, in 
bushels: 


Mill 
buildings, 

_ Wware- 

Total ——Elevators—, houses, 
Mills wheat Mill and and other 

report- storage private Coun- facili- 
State ing capacity terminal try _ ties (1) 
(No.) (Bus.) (Bus.) (Bus.) (Bus.) 
United States 1,057 228,876 182,981 30,445 15,450 
Mist 2, wee 6 27,974 25,605 1,687 682 
CCR eee 10Sa 35,518 6 32,218) 8 5:457,. 1,143 
SMO here uses 44 15,729 14,662 bee LAUR) 
NMOS Ref Foto VSS 145849)" 2023/8 1,013 
Washi is Gites 25 17,884 6,737 9,109 2,038 
BOK ais wie asap Of ts. 966 a ke.529) 907-7 360 
LLL, a divers Sails 48 10,776 9,913 543 320 
OTe Byars cteters 28 113727) 410,420 954 353 
OBIG 2 ots.45 68 6,643 6,133 230 280 
Oveye x aoks +s 23 5,118 2,474 429 2,215 
NieDi tact ce .c 41 4,398 3,500 683 215 
Eaidite eatctee s/s 51 6,628 5,571 779 278 
GaliPee cu.tcars 12 3,828 2,434 365 1,029 
LOWAS sass - 14 2,826 2,689 40 97 
MOnte tence. 16 7,892 4,702 3,094 96 
COlatarcsm/en 21 4,210 2,928 1,184 98 
Michie: + 39 2,368 1727. 238 403 
(hentia. J. 34 2,776 2,353 50 373 
ita Hetirerbians ate 21 5,389 4,178 972 239 
Ga sbyctats cc 35 3,882 3,007 25 850 
Pa Gee. 2 cer. 70 2,117 1,496 60 561 
No. Dak 17 2,170 1,970 136 64 
W518 aves Si 9 1,798 1,695 85 18 
No. Caro 32 979 832 5 142 
‘Bibee ahha 's ois 45 1,463 1,326 14 123 
daha saan 0. 21 4,295 2,152 + 1,876 267 
IG Os Ro Oe 19 667 519 27 121 
So, Dake ass « 9 641 426 194 21 
All other.... (2)33 (3)2,729 1,636 75 ~=:1,018 


(1) Includes capacity of mill buildings and ware- 
houses, 14,735,000 bushels; tanks and bins (prin- 
cipally metal), 439,000 bushels; and other facilities 
(not specified), 276,000 bushels. 

(2) Includes Arizona, 5 mills; Arkansas, 4; Dela- 
ware, 1; District of Columbia, 1; Georgia, 4; New 
Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 2; New Mexico, 2; 


South Carolina, 2; West Virginia, 6; and 
Wyoming, 5. 

(3) Includes Arizona, 1,065,000 _bus.; Arkansas, 
102,000; Georgia, 507,000; West Virginia, 336,000; 


Wyoming, 341,000; and Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, and 
South Carolina, 378,000. 


Argentine Grain Elevators 


It is well known that the Argentine govern- 
ment is interested in the construction of chains 
of country elevators and as a result concession- 
mongers—all keen on official assistance of a 
pecuniary nature—are as flies round molasses. 
All sorts of schemes are being presented, 
dozens of politicians, supposed to be on terms 
of complete intimacy with the powers-that-be, 
are fathering plans, while construction entities 
are again “discovering” Argentina. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the time does not appear to be 
highly propitious, from the financial standpoint, 
for the government to take steps in the matter. 
But this does not put a stop to the buzzing of 
the flies. 

We are pleased, in a way, that there are in- 
dications of something to be done, for the 
urgent necessity of country elevators cannot be 


denied, but we hope that all schemes will be 
placed under technical investigation, that graft 
will be rigorously prevented and that the ex- 
perience of Canada and the United States will 
be taken into consideration for the purchase of 
individual experience is always costly.—The 
Times of Argentina. 


Elevator Owner Not Liable Under 
Workmen’s Compensation Act 


M. W. Morse, appellant, brought suit against 
the New Amsterdam Casualty Co., under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act of Texas, for 
injuries sustained while erecting an elevator, 
but the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
against him in a decision given Jan. 7, 1930, 
and which follows in full: 


Appellee had issued a policy to the Mc- 
Knight Grain & Grocery Co., covering claims 
by their employes, arising under the provi- 
sions of the Texas Workmen’s Compensation 
Law. Article 8309, R. C. S. Texas 1925, de- 
fines employe as every person in the service 
of another, etc., “except one whose employ- 


ment is not in the usual course of trade, 
business, profession or occupation of his 
employer.” 


Appellant was injured while employed by 
the Mcknight Company as a carpenter and 
engaged in erecting an elevator and bin to 
be used for the handling of grain. Dealing 
in grain was part of the McKnight Com- 
pany’s business. The said company was not 
engaged in the business of erecting grain 
elevators and bins, and was doing so in this 
instance only for their own purposes. For 
the reasons set forth in a well considered 
opinion [380 F. (2d) 974], the District Court 
directed a verdict for appellee at the close of 
the evidence. While unnecessarily multiplied 
into eight assignments, the only error com- 
plained of is the directing of the verdict. 

From the undisputed facts it is plain that 
appellant was not employed in the usual 
course of the McKnight Company’s business. 
Prejudicial error is not shown. Oilmen’s Re- 
ciprocal Ass’n v. Gilleland (Tex. Com. App.) 
SO ec Wished Otte 


Affirmed.—37 Fed. Rep. (2d) 100. 


Farm Board Swallows All Kansas 
Co-operatives 


The Kansas-Colorado Regional Pool formed 
to get wheat growers not members of existing 
pools into the Farm Board organization, and 
which was looked upon as a competing organ- 
ization, has quit as such before getting started, 
and has been converted into a warehousing cor- 
poration, leaving farmers who want to get into 
the loan band-wagon out in the cold. They 
will have to join one of the existing co-opera- 
tives or form a new regional. 


This action was unanimously approved at 
Topeka, Kan., by the following: 


Farmers’ Union, Cal G. Ward, state pres. 
Farmers’ Equity Union, J. J. Knight, gen- 
eral manager. 


Farmers’ Co-Operative Commission Co., 
E. G. Tharp, pres. 

Farmers’ Union Jobbing Ass’n, H. E. 
Witham, general manager. 

Kansas Co-Operative Wheat Marketing 
Ass’n (wheat pool), John Vesecky, pres. 


Colorado Wheat Growers, Dr. O. E. Webb, 
pres. 

Kansas-Colorado Regional E. E. 
Frizell, pres. ‘ 

Farmers’ Co-Operative Grain Dealers Ass’n, 
W. O. Sand, director. 

Kansas State Farm Bureau, Ralph Snyder, 
pres. 

Kansas State Grange, C. C. Cogswell, mas- 
ter. 

State Board of Agriculture, Dr. O. O. Wolf. 

Kansas State Agricultural College, H. Um- 
berger, dean of extension. 

Colorado Agricultural College, F. A. An- 
derson, director. 


Ass’n, 


Colorado Market Commission, Ben H. King,- 


assistant director. 


Stopping future trading is proposed in a 
bill introduced in the Canadian Parliament 
by Wm. Bock, liberal member from Maple 
Creek. Better stop trading for immediate de- 
livery also, so as to convince the public all 
politicians are determined to destroy the 
farmers market. 
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Freight Rates 


There is much agitation both in and out of 
Congress for a reduction in freight rates on 
the products of agriculture and the general 
freight rates investigation by the I. C. C., that 
has been under way for months, was primarily 
ordered by Congress under the assumption that 
the farmers were being discriminated against, 
in such matters. 


As is well known, it costs a railroad no more, 
aside from the slight additional risk, to trans- 
port a carload of clover seed than it does a 
carload of timothy worth only one-third as 
much. It costs carriers no more to transport 
6-inch lump coal, selling at the mines, at per- 
haps $3.00 than it does screenings worth half 
as much, and similar comparisons, by the thou- 
sands, might easily be made. 


From the figures prepared by the I. C. C., 
it is shown that the average revenue per ton 
of wheat, in 1928, was $4.36 which was 11.87 
per cent of its value. The revenue per ton, 
on corn was $3.82, which was 13.49 per cent 
of its value. The revenue per ton on animals 
and animal products, was $9.47 per ton, which 
was 2.93 per cent of their value, while the 
revenue per ton on products of the mines, in- 
cluding coal, iron ore, etc., averaged $1.91 or 
21.30 per cent of their value. 


Soft coal, which gave the carriers more rev- 
enue, than did all of the grain and grain prod- 
ucts, paid an average rate of only $2.27 per 
ton, but this was nearly 58 per cent of its mine 
mouth value. : 


It will be observed from the above, that grain 
rates, taken as a whole are not, from a com- 
parative standpoint, so badly out of line. Of 
course, there are many specific rates that need 
to be adjusted downward and some of the car- 
riers’ rules should also be changed. Perhaps, 
too, there are many of the higher priced com- 
modities that are now rated too low and in- 
creases there, might make possible the lowering 
of such grain rates as are not properly adjusted. 


The carriers are in business to make money. 
They have just one thing—transportation—to 
sell, and they are not so much interested in 
whether they get $4 a ton for handling wheat 
and $2 a ton for handling coal, as they are in 
building up the general prosperity of the com- 
munities they serve, thus adding to the total 
volume of freight that will be given them to 
transport. 

The results accomplished by the various re- 
gional advisory boards, during the past few 
years, prove that railway officials are disposed 
to be fair and reasonable. They are working 
fot the As be Gawor thee Xn YeuZ.e rallroaden 
however, and their salaries and their jobs de- 
pend upon results, and naturally they are un- 
willing to voluntarily give up revenue unless 
there is some good reason therefor, or unless 
they can see compensating advantages. Across 
the table conferences have largely superceded 
wordy wars by letter or telephone and both 
shippers and carriers are better off for the 
change. 


If Congress would repeal the Adamson 8-hour 
law, which was forced thru as a rider, it would 
enable the railroads to grant reductions in 
freight charges without going into bankruptcy. 

The cabinet of Victoria has indorsed the 
recommendations of the premier’s confer- 
ence for a compulsory Australian wheat 
marketing pool. Legislation will be pre- 
pared for submission to the state assembly. 


Rye crops of Germany were underesti- 
mated the past two years, says Dr. Dietrich, 
the Minister of Food. Millers will be re- 
quired to use more rye by limiting the ex- 
traction to 60%. The disastrous position of 
the rye market can not be aided by exports, 
he said, as the principal foreign buyers took 
only 30,000,000 bus. 


Grain Market Factors 


Farm Grain Stocks 


WHEAT—Stocks of wheat on farms on 
Mar. 1, 1930, in the United States were the 
smallest for that date since 1926, according to 
the March Grain Stocks Report of the U. S. 
D. A. Stocks on Mar. 1, 1930, were 129,153,000 
bus., as compared with 151,396,000 bus. in 1929, 
130,944,000 bus. in 1928, 100,174,000 in 1926, and 
a five-year average (1924-28) of 122,242,000 
bus. The estimates relate to the total quantity 
on farms for all purposes, including seed for 
most of the spring sown wheat. From 23,000,- 
000 to 27,000,000 bus. are each year utilized for 
spring seeding. When grouped by States, stocks 
on farms in the four principal hard spring and 
durum wheat States, are about 38 million, com- 
pared with 62 million on Mar. 1 last year and 
54 million two years ago. Stocks in a group 
of six principal hard winter wheat States are 
about 39 million, compared with 52 million a 
year ago, and 29 million two years ago. Stocks 
in a group of 12 principal soft winter wheat 
States were about 33 million bus., compared 
with 18 million last year and 27 million two 
years ago. 

CORN—Stocks of corn on farms on Mar. 
1, 1930, are estimated at 989,469,000 bus., com- 
pared with 1,021,873,000 a year ago and average 
Mar. 1 holding of 1,077,423,000 bus. during the 
previous five years. Present farm stocks are 
the lowest since 1925, chiefly because of the low 
yield and production last season. The propor- 
tion of the crop remaining on farms on Mar. 
1 is estimated at 37.7 per cent compared with 
36.3 per cent last year and an average of 39 
per cent on that date during the previous five 
years. The percentage of the 1929 corn crop 
reported as of merchantable quality is 77 per 
cent, compared with 83.1 per cent for the crop 
of 1928 and an average of 80.2 for the previous 
ten years. 

OATS—Stock of oats in farmers’ hands on 
Mar..1, 1930, are estimated at 399,222,000 bus., 
compared with 497,335,000 a year ago, 373,167,- 
000 two years ago, and an average of 470,502,- 
000 bus. for the five years, 1924-1928. Present 
stocks of oats are equivalent to 32.2 per cent of 
the crop produced in 1929, contrasting with 
the figure in March last year of 34.6 per cent 
of the considerably larger crop of 1928, and an 
average of 34.8 per cent for the years 1924- 
1928. Oat farm stocks are particularly low in 
the North Central States east of the Miss. 
River and in No. Dak., Mont., Wash., Iowa, 
Minn., Mo. and Kans., owing to small crops 
last year. Stocks are somewhat larger than last 
year in So. Dak. and Ore. and Neb. only of the 
important oat States. Elsewhere differences are 
not so marked though generally tending lower 
rather than higher. The South as a whole 
shows less and the Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States more. 

BARLEY—Stocks in farmers’ hands on Mar. 
1, 1930, are estimated at 73,280,000 bus., or 23.9 
per cent of the 1929 production, compared with 
97,167,000 or 27.2 per cent a year ago and an 
average of 47,783,000 bus. or 22.8 per cent for 
the previous five years. 

RYE—Stocks in farmers’ hands on Mar. 1, 
1930, are estimated at 5,358,000, compared with 
5,724,000 bus. a year ago and average of 8,252,- 
000 bus. 


THE ILLINOIS TELEGRAPH NEWS 
CO., publishers of the broad tape ticker serv- 
ice in Chicago, have moved its grain trans- 
mitting division to 309 S. La Salle Street. 
It is equipping a modern transmitting plant 
in.the new Board of Trade building, which 
will be completed on or about May 1. 


Canadian Grain in U. S. 


The following table exhibits the quantities 
of bonded grain stored in the United States 
reported last week compared with previous 
week and one year ago. 


Mar. 22, Mar. 23, Mar. 24, 
1930 1929 1928 
Wheat ...........24,787,000 23,660,000° 14,627,000 
Oats tre tier smieie ee 577,000 550,000 ° 147,000 
Rye NER Kentelere tants 374,000 439,000 284,000 
Barley hf. aias ne sete 2,816,000 § 2,312,000 1,227,000 


U. S. Grains in Canada 


The Canadian Bureau of Statistics reports 
the following amount of U. S. grain in store 
on Mar. 7, 1930, the preceding week and the 
corresponding week in 1929: 


Mar. 7, Feb, 28, Mar. 8, 
1930 1930 1929 

Wheat? src asa midginiciere 6,194,076 6,612,734 1,544,351 
OBtS Ta. secure 5 eleteeteces 2,629,299 2,851,839 409,947 
Barley Pie sas 0 careers 935,579 938,399 171,838 
Rvyewe cneiae ccleaner 2,712,164 2,518,874 1,286,484 
Corn Die os cisions 141,937 152,390 543,923 
Total gait esterase 12,613,055 13,074,236 3,956,543 


Oats Exports 


The exports of oats from principal United 
States ports, as reported by the Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce: 


Mos 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Wadleg este seca tte 362,000 681,000 615,000 406,000 
PED Ee teres Ae 439,000 329,000 167,000 
March 500,000 447,000 222,000 
April tas: a ecaste 346,000 376,000 845,000 
Mayer ae aerer. 503,000 453,000 3,207,000 
VN Fas caepsr 245,000 70,000 1,462,000 
Puli ieraaters 247,000 98,000 525,000 
AER aha cae sits sth 824,000 2,396,000 1,383,000 
Septe weiss 1,059,000 2,291,000 632,000 
OGRE PPS sent 902,000 1,627,000 557,000 
IN GVneeterte eet 713,000 794,000 271,000 
DOG. aeatersc sis 146,000 984,000 376,000 
MiGate eres. art 6,609,000 10,480,000 10,053,000 


Rye Exports 


The exports of rye from all United States 
ports, as reported by the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of Commerce 
for each month, for years named, were as 
follows (not including rye flour): 


1930 1929 1928 
25,000 186,000 489,000 
113,000 428,000 
85,000 298,000 
26,000 363,000 
360,000 3,324,000 
292,000 1,293,000 
95,000 192,000 
464,000 691,000 
1,217,000 2,450,000 
558,000 3,074,000 
17,000 1,389,000 2,838,000 
21,000 489,000 1,259,000 


3,434,000 14,480,000 35,942,000 


1927 
795,000 
588,000 
783,000 
4,498,000 
5,857,000 
3,571,000 

305,000 
1,316,000 
7,734,000 
6,398,000 


Barley Exports 


The exports of barley (bus.) from prin- 
cipal United States ports, as reported by the 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce, for each month, for 
years named, were as follows: 


Mos 1930 1929 1928 1927 
Vane css eo 574,000 1,925,000 1,701,000 1,006,000 
Feby k-eeee sa «eserves 2,974,000 879,000 1,257,000 
March: "ier. eisis'ete eras 1,918,000 688,000 2,121,000 
April! Ftehe este 1,627,000 654,000 1,151,000 
MAy is yeas 1,032,000 1,092,000 1,337,000 
Tt evens: erie vase eiokv 2,519,000 1,663,000 1,186,000 
Joly: ooh nto) ata tate 3,817,000 1,999,000 2,360,000 
AGG ce cacise stent 4,357,000 8,583,000 4,065,000 
EPE hea Sa raiele ree aeenterats 5,991,000 14,363,000 6,637,000 
Oct Se aeons 1,532,000 11,342,000 6,927,000 
IN OV eeweie ase 815,000 4°366,000 6,490,000 
Detiaamsss on 1,017,000 6,549,000 3,425,000 
Near? sia os - 29,532,000 54,379,000 37,962,000 
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Canada’s Wheat Pool 


It seems rather strange to some that in 
a year when Canada’s wheat crop was cut 
almost in half, there should come what is 
conceded to be the most crucial time in the 
Canadian Pool’s history. With an estimated 
production of only about 300,000,000 bus., 
against more than 566,000,000 in 1928, and 
with pool control of more than 50, ap- 
parently the Canadian pool managers 
thought there was an opportunity to make 
a “killing.” 

Buyers on the other side, however, failed 
to appreciate the joke, and the result is that 
available stocks in Canada on Feb. 1, 1930, 
were 213,473,000 bus., against 207,793,000 on 
the same date in 1929 and Europe is ap- 
parently not now nearly so anxious to buy 
as she was then. 

Purchases of North American wheat must 
eventually be made in rather large volume, 
but when they are to start and just how 
large they will be, are debatable. In the 
meantime the Canadian Pool and the U. S. 
Farm Board must carry the load. 


Planning Inter-American Conference 


The Inter-American Conference on Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Animal Industry will 
be held at Washington Sept. 8-20, 1930. 

The conference is the outgrowth of recom- 
mendations of the sixth international con- 
ference of American States, held at Havanna 
in 1928. The purpose of the conference is 
to consider plant and animal production, and 
to develop plans for all phases of agricultural 
co-operation. Each nation in North, Central 
and South America will be asked to send an 
official delegate, as well as other delegates 
who are specialists in agricultural agitation. 


World’s Wheat Exports 


The total export of wheat since Aug. 1, 
the commencement of the European crop 
year, compared with the same period in the 
two preceding years (Broomhall): 


1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 

American ...... 200,270,000 391,352,000 344,568,000 
Argentine ...... 116,172,000 127,564,000 102,945,000 
Australian sis ale 41,480,000 76,344,000 40,951,000 
Undiaty se). ot ae 288,000 288,000 3,496,000 
IRassiat. stents 2,320,000 Chanter ete 4,744,000 
Others favseeue ed 46,828,000 35,372,000 26,992,000 

GCA enone apie. e 407,358,000 630,920,000 523,696,000 
Season! Anis eo eee 914,862,000 789,925,000 


World’s Oats Exports 


World exports of oats, since Aug. 1, 1929, 
compared with the same period in the two 
preceding years (Broomhall): 


1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 
Asmerican ayemi. sate 3,739,000 15,274,000 5,731,000 
Argentine ....... 10,114,000 16,596,000 17,723,000 
Rusbiatite a wtoa cee aes dja arse Shere Saaisetene 
Others’ s.r ee we 26,764,000 8,219,000 8,220,000 
Wotal icra rauteek 40, Hei os 000 40,080,000 31,674,000 
SEASON iwia esis ete 62,908,000 


56,660,000 - 


World’s Corn Exports 


Total world exports of corn, since Nov. 1, 
1929, compared with the same period in the 
preceding two years (Broomhall): 


1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 
American reine ae 1,159,000 27,593,000 9,218,000 
ATBeNtine! (oli parte pe _ 54,084,000 80,274,000 
‘Afrielne Nees ences 1; 5,513,000 6,936,000 
Russian? hiss 4,922,000 8,000 ‘671,000 
Others: vse eee . -17,002,000 | 3,472,000 _ 12, 818, 000 
vt Totali..e sie isa ei 000 90,670,000 109,917,000 
Season 24.+ sige veeene, 270,604,000. ...340,538,000 
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Wheat Stocks and Consumption 


The consumption of wheat indicated by 
the stocks, receipts and shipments in the 14 
leading primary markets of the U. S. A. for 
the last three crop years: 


1929-1930 1928-1929 1927-1928 
Stocks on July 1.. 86,055,000 33,765,000 15,533,000 
Receipts July 1 to 
Eg) es . 374,681,000 462,082,000 426,818,000 
Shipments July” 
to Mar. 22.. + 237,966,000 272,333,000 263,438,000 


Stks. on Mar. 22.. 126, 979,000 109,424,000 59, 944, 000 


Consumption July 
1 to Mar. 22.... 95,880,000 114,090,000 118,969,000 
. 


Corn Stocks and Consumption 


The consumption of corn indicated by the 
stocks, receipts and shipments in the 14 
leading primary markets of the U. S. A. for 
the last three crop years: 


1929-1930 
1,599,000 


1928-1929 
1,052,000 


1927-1928 


Stocks on Nov. 2 18,088,000 


Receipts Nov. 2 t 


TEN Vas ies ° 125, 081,000 157,317,000 169,144,000 
Shipments Nov. 2 

to Mar. 22...... 61,769,000 75,442,000 68,436,000 
Stks. on Mar. 22.. 20,784,000 28,611,000 40,975,000 
Consumption Novy. 

, 2 to Mar. 22.... 44,127,000 54,316,000 79,821,000 


Oats Stocks and Consumption 


The consumption of oats indicated by the 
stocks, receipts and shipments in the 14 lead- 
ing primary markets of the U. S. A. for the 
last three crop years: 


1929-1930 1928-1929 1927-1928 

Stocks on Aug. 1.. 5,643,000 1,148,000 8,892,000 
Receipts Aug. 1 

to Mar. 22......103,928,000 105,196,000 110,589,000 
Shipments Aug. 1 

tog EN a eA eres 76,292,000 68,965,000 71,339,000 

Stks. on Mar. 22.. 16,009,000 9,660,000 15,492,000 
Consumption Aug. 

1 to Mar. 22.... 17,270,000 27,719,000 32,650,000 


Contract Grain Stocks 


Contract stocks of wheat in public eleva- 


tors in Chicago decreased 11,000 bu. last 
week, and corn, 38,000 bu. Details follow: 

Week Last Wk. Last Yr. 
IW hea tivatere cesar ate rc atte 10,735,000 10,746,000 7,829,000 
Corny nists vate « oe 672,000 710,000 5,124,000 
OPTS Uae nee 385,000 389,000 725,000 
DEY en ca terse 4b4ine sous 8:06 4,553,000 4,556,000 835,000 


Chicago Grain Stocks 


Wheat stocks in all positions in Chicago 
decreased 111,000 bu. last week; corn, 177,000 
bu.; oats, 51,000 bu.; rye, 38,000 bu., and 
barley, 11,000 bu. Details follow, last three 
ciphers omitted, except in the totals: 


Public Private *Total Last Yr. 
Wiheaty. «tae ahs: 10,876 9,809 21,914,000 13,216,000 
Cori tows dears: 672 3,776 5,289,000 14,900,000 
Oats Mae elantaece 385 2,024 2,409,000 2,646,000 
Rye Matis cuseiers 4,553 2,359 9,760,000 2,437,000 
408,000 876,000 


Barley Sindetehacwete chs 408 


*Includes 1,229,000 bu. wheat, 841,000 bu. corn, and 
2,848,000 bu. rye afloat. 


Manifestly the Farm Board isn’t in such 
good favor among the farmers, if indications 
at the Iowa local meetings, where a number 
of farmers were in attendance, are to be 
relied upon. They are blaming the Farm 
Board for the present Jow prices on grain 
and why not? 


Total Wheat Visible 


The combined aggregate wheat visible 
supply statistics in bushels, as compiled in 
Bradstreet’s: 


1930— U. S., East (UE ESS 
week ending of Rockies Pacific Coast Total U.S, 
Wana Live acs 178,867,000 5,741,000 184,608,000 
Vans. 18.4283 175,000,000 5,759,000 180,759,000 
Sanaa 25ers) <.- 172,263,000 5,413,000 177,676,000 
Feb. bere stevens 168,925,000 4,558,000 173,583,000 
Lone le Aeriee 165,440,000 3,960,000 169,400,000 
Heb; (15.225. 165,106,000 4,157,000 169,263,000 
Feb. 22......162,380,000 4,388,000 166,768,000 
Mar. | es Ee 160,375,000 4,799,000 165,174,000 
Mary 808.2% 160,107,000 5,157,000 165,264,000 
(Miss: duel Siemcchsvel 157,897,000 5,275,000 163,172,000 

Total U. S. U. K.2 

1930— and Canada, and afloat 
week ending Canada both Coasts (Broomhall) 
Van. “11. 1.4-216;,708,000 401,316,000 47,300,000 
Far. kere + s16,575,000 397,334,000 47,000,000 
Javises 25). sea4 213,391, 000 391,067,000 49,000,000 
Feb. ES ere 210,643,000 384,226,000 50,600,000 
Feb. 8.....208,058,000 377,458,000 53,400,000 
Keb adoisniee 205,239,000 374,502,000 53,700,000 
Mebik22 x ctvec 203,198,000 369,966,000 50,200,000 
Mar. 1.....202,282,000 367,456,000 49,800,000 
Makes a 'Sic wae 199,279,000 364,543,000 50,300,000 
Mat. Shot 2. 197,526,000 360,698,000 50,900,000 

Total American Canadian, afloat and 
British visible supply: 

1930— 
Maines kl. sraccrete 448,616,000 Feb. 15...... 428,202,000 
Jan ot) Sacre 444,334,000 Feb. 22......420,166,000 
Mt Fee le ais, areca 440,067,000 Marta tha 417,256,000 
Bebe t 3 fo 434,826,000 Mars! BiteSaes 414,843,000 

Marie D5.c.ntes 411,598,000 


SBD ee Meeiaywcttvers 430,858,000 


Daily Closing Prices 


The daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley, 


in cents per bushel and 


bran and shorts, in dollars per ton, for May delivery, at the following markets for the past 


two weeks, have been as follows: 


| i) 


Wheat 
Mar Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar Mar Mar 
12 13 14 15 18 19 20 21 22 24 25 
MOPICALSO dae ss) Vorcisse sere 109% 108 106% 10654 107% 10734 108% 10954 110% 10854 109% 108% 
Winnipeg ......... .. 1043 10354 10356 104% 10656 107 108% 110% 1125 10834 109% 107% 
LAV erpOGhs ot «Ae sales een OS 10634 104% 103% 107% 107% 108% 110% 113% 112% 109 ~~~ ««.... 
KRarisas (Citys hence aC 99% 98% 97% 975% 98% I8% 991%4 100% 101% 99% 100% 99% 
Minneapolis ......... 106% 105% 104% 104% 105% 1055 1065 108% 10934 108% 107%% 106% 
Duluth, durum...... 91 9234 91 91% 93% 93% 94% 96% 97% 95% 95% 9436 
St. Louis elas eee 10534 105% 104 10334 10434 10434 105% 106% 108 106% 106% ..... 
Milwaukee .......... 1093 108% 107 1065 107% 10734, 108% 109% 110% 10834 109% ..... 
Corn 
MEHICA LO ye Note sie: ate: a siete 79% T8HK 79% 81% 82% 83% 84% 853% 84% 83% 85 843% 
Kansas City....... us) 76%. TAI 7534. 77% 78% 7934 80 81% 80% 795% 813% 80% 
SHAT Guise yon) 803%) 7954. 80 8134. 83%% 84 BAe eGhi4e | 85440 8494 | 85540 Wars ik 
Milwaukee ........ -- 79% 78% 79Y%a 814 8234 83% 84% 85% 84% 83% 85 ..... 
Oats 
Chicagoan lrurcne: 41% 41% 40% 41% 3A) A394 04354 4436 437% 4334" 441% «43:56 
Winnipeg .......... 47 46 467% 481% 49% 50% 51% 535% 5354 5234. 537% 53 
Minneapolis ..... .--- 37% 373% 37% 37% 38% 39% 39% 40% 40% 395% 40% 39% 
Milwaukee ........ 4134 «4134 | 41% 6 4154 «425% 5 43%, 433444, 44 IS Sond A Ts Sane 
Rye 
eee oe. eye sa eas ais, > wu OO) 5934 58% 593% 60% 63 65% 66% 66% 6414 62% 6156 
Winnipeg ........ en 150 54% 553% 57% 5834 603% 62% 65% 66% 62% 62% 61% 
Minneapolis ...... Ga 5994 595% 59% 58% 6234 6434 67% 67% 6514 64% 6334 
Diataptin. sharevieele vlc)< tats 58 . 58 57% 57% 59% 61% 63% 65% 661%4 64 62% 63 
Barley 
inneapolis ......... 5034 5034 507% 513% KH 53% 54 55% 545% 54 54% 5334 
fRRIDER Cees aS 44 4456 46 4634 467% 4714 493% 4914 4776 4834 47% 
Bran 
Pima nee eel a a0 20.75 20.75 21.00 22.00 22.60 23.00 23.90 23.90 23.75 ..... 
a Gray Shorts 
Pema ni sewanee ete 724.50) 24.00 23.75 23.50 24.25 24.75 25.00 26.00 26.50 26.50 ..... 
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Reports on the movement of grain from 
farm to country elevator and movements 
from interior points are always welcome. 


Mt. Carroll, Ill., Mar. 20.—First season in 
15 years no grain shipped in. Ample stocks 
of corn and oats to carry us thru the season. 
—F. H. Colehour. 

Hobson, Mont., Mar. 18.—Seed oats 
barley are scarce. Many stock men have 
to buy hay to feed stock, owing to light hay 
erop last year.—H. T. Godell. 


and 


AT THE SAME TIME that Chairman 
Legge is quoted as saying that live stock men 
were on a domestic basis, and therefore com- 
fortable. Wm. W. Woods, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, says that 
nearly 1,400,000,000 pounds of meat products 
were exported in 1929. 


Visible Supply of Grain 


Following is the visible supply of wheat, 
corn and oats in public and private ware- 
houses at principal points of accumulation 
at lake and seaboard ports and in transit by 
water, on the dates named, as compiled by 
secretary of the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Wheat 


1929 1928 1927 1926 
Nov. 23.186,990,000 134,609,000 91,117,000 72,944,000 
Nov. 30.184,602,000 136,777,000 91,036,000 70,722,000 
Dec. 7.182,489,000 135,101,000 88,813,000 66,192,000 
Dec. 14.181,977,000 136,298,000 88,830,000 65,776,000 
Dec. 21.181,156,000 137,407,000 87,621,000 64,970,000 
Dec. 28.178,107,000 138,743,000 85,577,000 63,506,000 


1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan. 4.175,518,000 138,091,000 84,010,000 61,151,000 


Jan. 11.172,207,000 134,348,000 82,102,000 59,854,000 
Jan. 18.168,583,000 130,829,000 79,515,000 57,864,000 
Jan. 25.166,228,000 129,081,000 78,445,000 55,728,000 
Feb. 1.163,495,000 126,670,000 76,604,000 54,595,000 
Feb.  8.159,684,000 124,369,000 75,795,000 55,354,000 
Feb. 15.159,052,000 123,629,000 74,219,000 55,970,000 
Feb. 22.157,444,000 123,315,000 73,380,000 54,883,000 
Mar. 1.155,550,000 123,432,000 71,357,000 53,306,000 
Mar. 8.155,729,000 123,937,000 69,849,000 52,748,000 
Mar. 15.153,561,000 123,514,000 69,297,000 51,845,000 
Mar. 22.151,252,000 123,213,000 68,660,000 50,321,000 
Corn 

1929 1928 1927 1926 
Noy. 23... 2,419,000 5,025,000 20,125,000 29,965,000 
Nov. 30... 3,267,000 6,419,000 19,216,000 28,699,000 
Dec. 7... 3,864,000 9,670,000 19,363,000 29,289,000 
Dec. 14... 5,390,000 13,073,000 20,329,000 30,347,000 
Dec. 21... 6,735.000 16,174,000 23,214,000 32,173,000 
Dec. 28 7,643,000 17,146,000 27,034,000 34,712,000 

1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan. 4... 9,892,000 18,853,000 28,673,000 36,096,000 
Jan. 18...13,196,000 22,156,000 27,701,000 38,161,000 
Tan. 25...14,132,000 24,518,000 28,558,000 38,792,000 
Feb. 1...15,215,000 26,042,000 31,849,000 41,566,000 
Feb. 8...17,174,000 27,963,000 37,482,000 42,659,000 
Feb. 15...18,929,000 31,665,000 38,456,000 43,571,000 
Feb. 22...21,067,000 32,488,000 37,936,000 45,103,000 
Mar. 1...22,667,000 33,302,000 40,998,000 47,337,000 
Mar. 8...24,220,000 34,168,000 44,147,000 48,821,000 
Mar. 15..,24,745,000 34,298,000 45,542,000 48,837,000 
Mar. 22...24,497,000 34,539,000 44,154,000 48,330,000 

Oats 

1929 1928 1927 1926 
Noy. 23...27,604,000 14,463,000 23,230,000 48,365,000 
Nov. 30...27,534,000 13,295,000 23,252,000 48,288,000 
Dec. 7...27,501,000 12,263,000 22,329,000 45,693,000 
Dec. 14...28,024,000 12,534,000 21,854,000 45,023,000 
Dec. 21...27,743,000 13,053,000 21,817,000 45,327,000 
Dec. 28...27,350,000 13,968,000 21,907,000 44,927,000 

1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan. 4...26,946,000 13,468,000 21,672,000 45,117,000 
Jan. 11...26,691,000 13,032,000 20,580,000 45,967,000 
Tan. 18...26,127,000 12,996,000 20,522,000 45,619,000 
Jan. 25...25,211,000 13,101,000 20,514,000 45,422,000 
Feb. 1...24,471,000 13,611,000 20,350,000 45,108,000 
Feb. 8...23,627,000 13,633,000 20,900,000 44,812,000 
Feb. 15...23,194,000 14,432,000 20,824,000 44,348,000 
Feb. 22...22,661,000 14,593,000 20,407,000 43,454,000 
Mar. 1...21,673,000 14,898,000 19,791,000 42,556,000 
Mar. 8...20,449,000 14,671,000 18,769,000 41,214,000 
Mar. 15...19,573,000 13,925,000 17,660,000 40,314,000 
Mar. 22...18,777,000 13,119,000 16,970,000 38,958,000 
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Wheat, Corn & Oat Crop Prospects 


WINTER WHEAT—Soil conditions are 
now very largely favorable for the growth of 
the winter wheat, the only exception of con- 
sequence being in sections of Kansas where 
reports show a need for rain. Ample mois- 
ture, but not too much, is indicated by the 
observations of our correspondents, who gen- 
erally report that a good supply of subsoil mois- 
ture went into the ground during the fall and 
winter. 

The following table shows by percentages, 
the “favorable,” the “too wet,” and the “too 
dry” soil reports that have been sent us. It 
also shows the present condition of the grow- 
ing grain, based on a normal of 100 per cent: 


Winter 
Fav. Wet Dry Kill contin, 
Abeer. a Suse 80 a0 20 22 

tnd eet aia he leiare 84 a 16 10 80 
Towa weds cies ol 80 20 6 90 
Kans. citenseiins 54 46 5 90 
Marin is cate Se 100 ea 15 75 
MO ose repens 100 ae Pe 6 90 
Mont.) see's «24 ox 90 10 ce 6 87 
Webit facyeteta stere.c 92 ee 8 2 95 
OhiOweE Nh oe cotse 78 12 24 75 
Ol ave tosses 57 53 8 86 
Soe Waks cence 65 35 11 se 


OATS—As is naturally to be expected, there 
are some states in which the oats seeding has 
been completed, while there are others in which 
none of this work has been done. In a good 
many sections an increased acreage is being 
put in, while in a few there is a reduction. As 
a rule, however, there is a slight increase from 
last year’s acreage. 


CORN—In some parts of the country corn 
is to take the place of some acreage previously 
planted to cotton; in some, it will take the place 
of wheat that has been frozen out, and in 
some, an increase is planned because an in- 
creased local demand from stock feeders. On 
the other hand, there are some sections where 
land formerly used for corn will be planted 
to soy beans, barley, clover or oats. In each 
state, excepting Jowa, a larger corn acreage 
is in prospect. 

The following table shows by percentages the 
oats already sown, and the intended acreage 
of oats and corn, figuring last year for each 
as 100 per cent. 


Oats Corn 
Oats Sown Acreage Acreage 
88 EO a i SS RA a Be 40 90 100 
Tat venga seats cans Say ove ie vohenae pela 30 100 103 
LOWal wees ean ley tes accceh tes sre ose 5 98 97 
Wasig 2 etk, tiem tates eave Se 68 102 104 
WTA D, sreletavarctotoss davis oreiAe ace 5 98 103 
Mow beacls Sick So cteiee ts. kite Fas) 102 102 
WOM t AG statue sete a ridinysth oterac ents rr 103 
IN GDS) ci ates Me ara ete wine ete 5 95 102 
INO.) SDalss ys. oe nteet sietere nit ays 104 104 
Dito races create mate we vialere 20 101 101 
Oa Ree sis Ss rete hs oes 100 106 100 
BG. MIN lea dee erateay sheen or 96 103 


The following extracts from some of our 
reports, give a bird’s-eye picture of conditions 
in the immediate vicinity of the cities indicated : 


LOCATION KEY 


Explanation.—In order to give the reader as 
intelligent an idea of the distriets from which 
all crop and local trade if 
condition reports are re- 
ceived, they are num- 
bered to correspond with 
divisions shown in the & 
accompanying diagram, oS 
the numbers 1, 2 and 3 
representing the western 3 
one-third of the state | | 
from north to south; 4, eS 
5 and 6 the central third, SOUTH 
and 7, 8 and 9 the east- 
ern third. Figures indicating these locations 
are shown in all crops reports. 


bo 
an 
el ea | 


ILLINOIS 


ASHLAND, ILL. (5)—Our season for out- 
door work on the farm came early and farm- 
ers took full advantage of it, more than 75 
per cent of the oats now being in the ground. 


EARLSVILLE, ILL. (4)—Our season was 
apparently about normal and but little oats 
has thus far been sown. They are going to 
be sure they have good seed corn. 

FREEPORT, ILL. (4)—No oats has been 
sown in this section, but soil and weather 
permitting, they will be at it by Apr. 1. 

GEORGETOWN, ILL. (8)—Oats planting 
around here was started on Mar. 10, and has 
been about finished. Farmers are taking 
more than usual care to get good séed corn. 

HIGHLAND, ILL. (6)—Oats planting is 
well under way, although our season was 
only normal. Our farmers are making sure 
of their seed corn. 

MT. CARROLL, ILL. (4)—Oats planting will 
be started by the first of the month. The 
season started early, however, and much 
spring work has been done. Plenty of good 
seed corn here. 


SIDELL, ILL. (8)—About a third of the oat 
crop has now been planted, and the acreage 
will be about the same as last year. 

SPARTA, ILL. (6)—Oat planting has al- 
ready been finished on many of our farms, 
the season having started early. Ample sup- 
plies of good seed corn in this section. 

TAMPICO, ILL. (1)—Oat planting has 
been started upon the most of our farms and 
the acreage will be about normal. 


TOWER HILL, ILL. (5)—Planting of oats 
is three-fourths done, but the acreage will 
not be much more than half of what it was 
last year. We have all of the good seed 
corn that will be needed locally. 

WENONA, ILL. (4)—Our oat acreage will 
be cut at least 15 per cent and planting has 
only been fairly started. Our farmers have 
plenty of good seed corn. 


INDIANA — 


ANGOLA, IND. (7)—Oat planting has only 
just been started and the acreage will be 
normal. Seed corn testing is general around 
here and poor seed will not be planted. 

ATTICA, IND. (2)—Some oats have already 
been sown and the indications are for a 10 
per cent increase in acreage, largely on land 
on which the wheat was frozen out. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. (3)—Oats planting 
was started shortly after Mar. 1, and the 
acreage will be normal. The most of our 
farmers will plant only germination tested 
seed corn, but a few are willing to take a 
chance. 

BROOK, IND. (1)—Oats planting was be- 
gun on Mar. 20, and the acreage is normal. 


Seed corn testing is now general in this 
section. 

KENDALVILLE, IND. (7)—Oats sowing 
has already started and a normal acreage 


will be put out. So far as we can learn, the 
farmers are making sure that their seed 
corn is good. 

JASPER, IND. (3)—Oats planting is prac- 
tically finished and an increase of 5 to 10 
per cent in the acreage is indicated. 

FRANKFORT, IND. (2)—About one-third 
of the oats has been sown and the acreage 
will be about the same as last year. 

DECATUR, IND. (7)—Oats planting was 
started on Mar. 12, and more than 75 per cent 
of the acreage has been planted, with a 10 
per cent increase over last year. Our farm- 
ers are all testing their corn, or having it 
done for them. 


MONTICELLO, IND. (1)—Oat seeding was 
started early in the month and the acreage 
will be normal. 

MUNCIE, IND. (8)—Farmers are planting 
oats as weather permits, but they are not 
testing their seed corn as they should. 


RENSSELAER, IND. (1)—Planting of oats 
has been started with about 15 per cent in 
the ground. 


WABASH, IND. (4)—Farmers are sowing 
oats as weather and soil permit. There will, 
however, be at least a 10 per cent cut in 
the acreage. 

WINCHESTER, IND. (8)—Oat planting is 
being rushed as weather conditions permit, 
our season being about 10 days early. 


IOWA 


BELMOND, IA. (4)—Oat planting will be 
started by Mar. 25, if weather permits. There 
will, however, be some reduction in acreage, 
more land being Seeded to grass. Seed corn 
testing is general here. - 

CLEMONS, IA. (5)—The planting of oats 
will be begun about Apr. 1, if weather and 
soil conditions permit. Ample supplies of 
good seed corn here. 
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CLARINDA, IA. (3)—Our season has been 
early and oat planting will be started soon, 
the acreage being the same as last year. 

CORYDON, IA. (6)—Oat planting has just 
been started and the acreage will be normal, 

GOWRIE, IA. (5)—Planting has been 
started, but cold weather is holding it back. 

WILLIAMSBURG, IA. (8)—The season was 
early and oat planting has been begun, the 
acreage being about the same as last year’s. 

GUTHRIE CENTER, IA. (2)—Oat planting 
was started on Mar. 20, but colder weather 
holding it back. The acreage will be in- 
creased by about 5 per cent, as oats is our 
best paying crop. 

SPENCER, IA. (1)—Farmers have started 
to plant oats, the season being early, and the 
acreage will be normal. 

HENDERSON, IA. (3)—If weather permits, 
out planting will be started about Apr. 1, 
with about the same acreage as last year. 

JEFFERSON, IA. (5)—Our season was a 
little early and oat planting has been 
started, the acreage being about the same 
as last years. 

HAMLIN, IA. (2)—Oat planting was started 
on Mar. 20, but is not yet general. There 
will be some reduction in the acreage. Our 
farmers are not testing their seed corn. 

LOWDEN, IA. (8)—If the weather is fav- 
orable oat planting will be started the last 
week in March, our acreage being normal. 
Our farmers are just now beginning to test 
their seed corn. 

MARCUS, IA. (1)—Oat planting will be 
started between the first and tenth of April. 
There will be a cut in both oat and corn 
acreage, barley being planted instead. Bar- 
ley is equal ton for ton, to corn for baby 
beef and hogs and less expensive to raise. 

NEWELL, IA. (3)—Oat_ seeding was 
started a little early and the acreage will 
be normal. Our farmers are now testing 
their seed corn. 

NORTH LIBERTY, IA (8)—Farmers are 
now ready to start planting their oats and 
will put out a normal acreage. Seed corn 
testing is now the rule. 

OSCEOLA, IA. (6)—Oat planting will be 
started just as soon as weather conditions 
permit, but there will be a 10 per cent re- 
duction in the acreage. 

ONAWA, TA. (2)—Farmers all ready to 
plant oats when weather and soil permit. 
This year’s acreage will be about the same 
as last. 

TAMA, IA. (5)—If weather permits oat 
planting will be started about Apr. 1 

WHITTEN, IA. (5)—The season started 
early, but colder weather checked field work. 
Expect to begin sowing oats about Apr. 1, 
and the acreage will be normal. 


KANSAS 


KINGSLEY, KAS. (8)—Oat planting was 
finished on Mar. 15, and a normal acreage 
was put out. Plenty of good seed corn. 

HILLSBORO, KAS. (5)—-Farmers have fin- 
ished planting a 10 per cent increase in the 
oat acreage. Farmers have ample supplies 
of good seed corn. 

ASHLAND, KAS. (3)—Oat planting has 
only been fairly started and there will be a 
cut of 25 per cent in the acreage. 

ELLSWORTH, KAS. (5)—Our season for 
farm was normal, and a normal acreage of 
oats has all been planted. Farmers will 
use only good seed for corn planting. 

LARNED, KAS. (5)—Oat planting has been 
completed, but the acreage is only about 80 
per cent of normal. The most, but not all 
of our farmers are making sure that their 
seed corn is good. 

GREENSBURG, KAS. (6)—Oat seeding was 
begun about the middle of March, and a ten 
per cent increase in the acreage is being 
planted. The weather is too dry, however, 
for good vigorous germination. 

ST. FRANCIS, KAS. (3)—Our farmers be- 
gant to plant oats about Mar. 20, and plan a 
normal acreage. 

SEDAN, KAS. (9)—Oat seeding, with 
about the usual acreage. Our farmers are 
all complaining about high taxes and high 
prices for farm machinery. 

UNIONTOWN; KAS. (9)—Oats all planted 
and some of it up. The ground was in good 
condition and a 25 per cent increase in acre- 
age was put out. Corn is being generally 
tested for germination through this section. 

WICHITA, KAS. (6)—Our oats has all 
been put in, but there was a decrease of 
about 10 per cent in the acreage. 

PITTSBURG, KAS. (9)—Oat seeding, is 
practically completed, our season having 
been an early one, and there was an increase 
of 25 or 30 per cent in the acreage. 

MINNEAPOLIS, KAS. (4) —Oat planting 
was started on Mar. 20 and the indications 
are for a 5 per cent increase in the acreage. 
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MINNESOTA 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. (6)—Practically no 
oats planted yet, but the present indications 
are for a normal acreage. As usual, some of 
our farmers are making no effort to find out 
about the quality of their seed corn. 


EDEN PRAIRIE, MINN. (6)—Oat planting 
will not be started before about the middle 
of April, but a normal acreage will be put 
out if the weather permits. 


REDWOOD FALLS, MINN. (3) — Farmers 
will start to plant oats about Apr. 10, and 
will sow about the usual acreage. They 
have all of the good seed corn they will need. 


WALNUT GROVE, MINN. (3) — Weather 
and soil permitting, oat planting will be 
started about Apr. 1, and the talk is for a 10 
per cent increase in acreage. Flax acreage 
will also be increased, but at the expense of 
wheat and barley. 


HUTCHINSON, MINN. (6)—Oat sowing has 
just been started, but there will be a heavy 
reduction in the acreage. There will also be 
a reduction in wheat acreage, but a substan- 
tial increase in flax. 


LUVERNE, MINN. (3)—Oat planting has 
just been started and there will be a 30 per 
cent reduction in the acreage. We have 
plenty of good seed corn here. 


MAPLETON, MINN. (6)—Farmers have just 
started to put in their oats and will, increase 
the acreage about 10 per cent. They will 
also increase their corn acreage—both at the 
expense of wheat. 


PIPESTONHE, MINN. (3)—Oat planting will 
be started about Apr. 1, weather permitting, 
and a normal acreage will be put out. We 
have all of the good seed corn we will need. 


PRIOR LAKE, MINN. (6)—The weather- 
man will set the date for starting to sow 
oats, but a normal acreage is in prospect. 
Our seed corn is good. 


MISSOURI 


SALISBURY, MO. (4)—Oat planting was 
started a couple of weeks ago, but is not 
yet finished. 


BETHANY, MO. (1)—Farmers are more 
than half through with their oats planting 
and expect to put out the usual acreage. 


HAMILTON, MO. (1)—Oat seeding is al- 
most finished, and there is some increase in 
the acreage. Ample supplies of good seed 
corn are available. 


MARIONVILLE, MO. (3)—A normal acreage 
of oats has already been seeded, and our 
farmers are making an effort to get only 
good seed corn for planting. 


PARIS, MO. (5)—Ninety per cent of the 
oat seeding has been finished, and the usual 
acreage was planted. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. (3)—Seeding of oats 
has been finished under good conditions. 
The weather through March has been fine 
and an increase of about 10 per cent has 
been sown to oats. 


MONTANA 


BOZEMAN, MONT. (3)—Oat seeding will 
not be started before May, but a normal acre- 
age is expected. 


KALISPELL, MONT. (1)—We will start to 
put out oats about Apr. 15, if the weather is 
favorable, and the usual acreage will be 
put out. ) 


LEWISTOWN, MONT. (5) — With normal 
weather, oat seeding will be commenced 
about Apr. 15 and the present talk is for a 
10 per cent increase in the acreage. We had 
20 degrees below zero weather in March. 

MANHATTAN, MONT. (9)—A little plow- 
ing has been done but oat seeding will not 
start until around May 1. 

PLAINS, MONT. (3)—We will start to put 
out oats about Apr. 1, and there will be 
some increase in the acreage. 

HOBSON. MONT. (5)—No oats. will be 
planted before May 1, but a normal acreage 
is in prospect. 

CASCADE, MONT. (5)—The date for start- 
ing to plant oats will depend upon the 
weather, but it will be Apr. 15, or perhaps 
May 1, and there is no talk of any, change 
from 2&2 normal acreage. 

HOBSON, MONT. (5)—No work is being 
done in the fields and oat planting will not 
be started before May 10. 

NEBRASKA 

HOLDREDGE, NEB. (6)—Oat sowing has 
been started and the usual acreage is looked 
for. 

KEARNEY, NEB. (6)—No oats sown yet 
but will start at once and put out a normal 
acreage. 

NELIGH, NEB. (7)—Oat planting will be 
started about Apr. 1, and the usual acreage 
will be put out. 

ROSELAND, NEB. (9)—Apr. 1 will see 
oat planting started, but only about half the 


usual acreage will be planted. We have good 
seed corn. 


SUPERIOR, NEB. (9)—Oat seeding has 
just been started and a normal acreage will 
be put out. Plenty of good seed corn here. 

SWANTON, NEB. (9) —Oat planting will 
be started about the last of April, when an 
average acreage will be planted, Ample 
supplies of good seed corn here. 

McCOOK, NEB. (6)—Oat seeding started 
Mar. 20 and the usual acreage will be put 
out. All the good seed corn we need is to 
be had here. 

RED CLOUD, NEB. (9)—Our farmers will 
start to put out their oats about Apr. 1, and 


a normal acreage is in prospect. We have 
good seed corn. 
WAHOO, NEB. (8)—Apr. 1 will see oat 


seeding started and there will be no change 
in the acreage. 

WINNETOON, NEB. (7)—Oat seeding will 
be begun the last of March, but there will 
be a cut of about 15 per cent in the acreage. 
Our seed corn is good. 


ASHLAND, NEB. (9)—Oat planting will be 
started around Apr. 1, and the same acreage 
as last year put out. Think our seed corn is 
all good. 

CENTRAL CITY, NEB. (9) — We have 
started to sow oats and will put out the 


usual acreage. Our seed corn is testing 
only about 85 per cent germination. 
GRAF, NEB. (9) — Some oats already 


planted, and the rest will be put out as soon 
as the ground is dry enough. The acreage 
will be normal. Our seed corn is good. 

LOUP CITY, NEB. (5)—Oat seeding will 
be commenced the last week in March, and 
there will be a 10 per cent cut in the acre- 
age. We have plenty of good seed corn. 

NEBRASKA CITY, NEB. (9)—Oat seeding 
will be started the last week in March, or 
the first one in April, and the usual acreage 
planted. Our farmers have good seed corn. 

OAKLAND, NEB. (7)—The planting of 
oats will be started around April 1, and the 
acreage will be cut 15 per cent. Our seed 
corn is good. 


STANTON, NEB. (7)—Apr. 1 will see the 
start of oat seeding and about a normal 
acreage will be put out. Our seed corn is 
poor. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


HANKINSON, N. D. (9)—Plans were being 
made to start sowing oats the first of April, 
but it will probably be later, and the usual 
acreage will be seeded. 

LAKOTA, N. D. (7)—Oat planting will not 
be started before the last week in April, but 
there will be no change from last year in 
acreage sown. 

CARRINGTON, N. D. (5)—Oat seeding will 
be begun about April 25, and an increase of 
10 per cent in acreage is conceded. 

CASSELTON, N. D. (8)—April 10 is about 
our usual time to start sowing oats, but it 
all depends upon the weather. The acreage 
will be increased 10 per cent. 


RUGBY, N. D. (4)—No oats will be planted 
here before the last week in April and there 
will be a slight eut in acreage. 

KEMPTON, N. D. (8)—Weather permitting, 
oat seeding will be started about the middle 
of April, but it’s hard to say as the ground 
is still frozen. ' 

CAVALIER, N. D. (7)—There is talk of a 
10 per cent increase in oat acreage, but 
planting will not be started before the last 
week in April. 

VALLEY CITY, N. D. (8)—Oat seeding will 
not be started before May 1, and the usual 
acreage will be put out unless the weather 
is against it. 

OHIO 


BELLEFONTAINH, O. (2)—Our usual time 
for oat seeding is around Apr. 1, but it all 
depends upon the weather. No change in 
acreage. Farmers are making sure of their 
seed corn. 

BOWLING GREEN, O. (1)—We should start 
to plant oats about Apr. 1, but the weather- 
man has the final say. Much ground work 
has already been done. The most of our 
farmers, but not all of them, are having their 
seed corn tested. 

CAMDEN, O. (2)—Oat seeding was begun 
on Mar. 10, but not finished yet. We have 
good seed corn. 

FINDLAY, O. (1)—Some oats has_ been 
sown, but colder weather has stopped that 
work. If the weather will permit, there will 
be a 10 per cent increase in acreage. 

GREENVILLE, O. (2)—Oat seeding has 
been started, but colder weather stopped the 
work. Not all of our seed corn is being 
tested. 


HICKSVILLE, O. (1)—Almost half of our 
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oats had been sown, when bad weather 
stopped the work. Some, but not all, of our 
farmers are testing their seed corn. 

MIDDLETOWN, O. (8)—We usually start 
planting oats the last week in March, but 
bad weather makes postponement necessary. 
There will be a 20 per cent cut in acreage. 

OTTAWA, O. (1)—Much oats already seeded 
and a normal acreage planned. Our seed 
corn is good. 

ST. PARIS, O. (2)—Oat seeding should have 
been started last week, but bad weather pre- 
vented it. The usual acreage is planned. 

XENIA, O. (3)—Seeding will probably be 
started about Apr. 1, and there will be some 
increase in the acreage. 

WAUSEON, O. (1)—Oat ground conditions 
were unusually good and much seeding has 
already been done. It looks like a 10 per 
cent increase in acreage. 

ARO ee NO) (2)—Oat seeding should start by 
Apr. 1, and a 15 per cent increase in acreage 
is looked for. 

SIDNEY, O. (2)—Oat planting depends 
upon the weather, but will probably be be- 
gun about the first of the month. 


OKLAHOMA 


; HOBART, OKLA. (3)—Oat seeding was fin- 
ished Mar. 5 and there was a 10 per cent 
increase in the acreage. 

_ FAIRLAND, OKLA. (7)—Oat planting fin- 
ished some time ago, with a little more than 
normal acreage planted. 

CALUMET, OKLA. (2)—Seeding has 
finished with an increase in acreage. 

ARDMORE, OKLA. (6)—Oat seeding was 
finished some time ago and a normal acreage 
put in. 

ENID, OKLA. _(4)—Oats are all in the 
ground and rain is badly needed. There was 
no change in the acreage. 

: KINGFISHER, OKLA. (4)—A 10 per cent 
increase in oat acreage has been seeded. 
Rain is now needed although we have had 
enough to germinate the seed in the ground. 

MARSHALL, OKLA. (5)—Our season was 
10 days early and all oats have been sown. 
There was a 20 per cent increase in acreage, 
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FARM STOCKS of feeds are getting 
pretty low about this time and every dealer 
handling feed and doing grinding and mix- 
ing as a sideline should be as busy as the 
proverbial bee. Grain dealers are not in 
business for philanthropy, however, and we 
trust that, like the bee, they are getting a 
little honey for their work. That is one of 
the wise things about a bee, he doesn’t 
monkey long with a flower unless he can 
get some honey out of it. 
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Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds, as well as on the 
movement to country markets, are always 
welcome. 


Hi 


Coyle, Okla., Mar. 10.—Wheat looks good; 
oats average acreage out; prospects for corn 
acreage increase.—James Byrne. 

Havana, Ill., Mar. 19.—Growing wheat cer- 
tainly looks fine here since the rain.—Chet. 
Knierim, with Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 

Hobson, Mont., Mar. 18.—The low price of 
wheat will greatly reduce the acreage of 
spring seeding, also reduce summer fallow- 
ing acreage this year.—H. T. Godell. 

Omaha, Neb., Mar. 18.—Corn in the Omaha 
territory is very fine quality, but has carried 


considerable moisture. Coming some drier 
now. Crop was very good in northeast 


Nebraska and western Iowa.—W. H. D. 


Springfield, Ill., Mar. 19.—The temperature 
was rather mild, and the ground unusually 
dry for March until the good rains of the 
week-end. Progress was made in corn husk- 
ing, oats seeding, and plowing for corn. 
Oats seeding is well along in the central and 
southern counties. The condition of winter 
wheat varies from poor to good. It was de- 
teriorating prior to the rain. There are 
numerous reports that a considerable amount 
has been winter killed——Clarence J. Root, 
meteorologist, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
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Local Meetings in Iowa 


Several local meetings of grain dealers were 
held in Iowa this month, under the auspices of 
the Western Grain Dealers Ass’n. Each was 
well attended by both independent dealers and 
managers of farmers’ elevators. Many of the 
latter brought along some of their directors, 
the real dirt farmers who the politicians claim 
are going to benefit by the activities of the 
Farm Board. 

Meetings were held at Sac City, Spencer and 
Algona, Mar. 11-13, inclusive. During the 
course of the discussions it was discovered : 

CORN: That there was a larger amount 
of corn back in the country this year than in 
1929, and that the amount of stock on feed is 
smaller than the estimates given in the news- 
papers would indicate. LEvery.territory visited 
reported that feeding is not so heavy as usual, 
whereas, generally, the stock of corn is much 
heavier than it was a year ago. 

COSTS: The margins taken for handling 
grain are not as wide as is necessary to meet 
increasing costs and diminishing yolume at 
most stations. 

FARM RELIEF: It was soon indicated in 
the meetings that the sentiments of the group 
were given by the farmers in attendance. 
' The expressions of these ‘dirt. farmers” 
clearly indicated the farmers are not back of 
the Farm Board plans. The Farm Board was 
given credit by them for the drop in ‘the prices 
for grain, and it was generally expressed. that 
the quicker, the Farm Board gets. out-of, the 
grain business, the quicker farmers will re- 
ceive normal *prices’ for their grain. 

The subjects'of- stored. grain, elevator equip- 
ment afid kindtéd problems were discussed. W. 
P: Carroll, federal supervisor, Chicago, gave 
talks on how to run moisture tests on corn and 
oats, and on how-to test the moisture tester so 
as to be sure ‘itis properly recording the tests. 
He was: aided by G. A. Dabinett, federal super- 
visor of Cedar. Rapids. 

A brief resume of the three meetings fol- 
lows: 


SAC CITY MEETING 


Grain dealers of Sac City, Ia.; territory met 
in the Park ‘Hotel at Sac City on: Tuesday eve- 
ning, Mar. 11, at 7 p. m. Following a sumptu- 
ous repast from the culinary department of the 
hotel, the 50 dealers in attendance pushed back 
their chairs and gave heed to the program pre- 
sented. 

D. O. MILLIGAN, sec’y . Western Grain 
Dealers Ass’n, Des Moines, acted as chairman, 
and presented each question in turn. 

The questions asked Samuel R. McKelvie, 
wheat member of the Farm Board, at Minne- 
apolis recently (see the Journal for Feb. 26, 
page 251), and the answers he returned, were 
_ discussed. From the discussion it looked like 
the said Samuel R. McKelvie had failed in his 
attempt to leave an impression favorable to the 
Board. 

One manager of a farmers elevator reported 
that his company was remaining inactive, buy- 
ing none of the stock offered by the Iowa 
regional, as his board of directors was unable 
to see any progress favorable to the farmers 
in the Board’s activities, tho théy had attended 
regional meetings. 

The concensus of opinion was that the farm- 
ers are blaming the Farm Board for the present 
low prices on corn. Holdings of corn are much 
heavier than normal as a consequence of these 
prices. 

Wm. Young acted as entertainer and Wm. 
Galbraith as host. The dealers were invited to 
hold another local meeting in Sac City and Mr, 
Galbraith promised to get the Country Club as 
a meeting place after the summer golf season 
has opened. 


SPENCER MEETING 


D. O. MILLIGAN acted as chairman at the 
local meeting in the basement rooms of the 


Farmers Savings Bank Bldg., at Spencer, Ia., 
on March 12. 

Following a good dinner, cigars were lighted 
and the dealers leaned back to listen to the 
after-dinner talk of Roy Pullen, master farmer, 
who regaled them with a number of Scotch 
stories and some sound advice on grain prob- 
lems. 

MR. PULLEN, who is president of the local 
farmers’ elevator, was asked what he thought 
of the Farm Board. 

“T believe in cooperation,’ returned Mr. 
Pullen, “but this Farm Board is going about 
it wrong. You can’t hope successfully to de- 
feat the law of supply and demand.” 


ALGONA MEETING 


Nearly 70 dealers attended the local meeting 
held in the K. C. Hall at Algona, Thursday 
evening, Mar. 13. 
chairman, calling the meeting to order follow- 
ing a good dinner served by the ladies of the 
lodge. 

N. H. MONIGEAU, manager of the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. at Elmore, Minn., reported 
that he had just returned from a_ regional 
meeting of the Farm Board where it. developed 
that the Regional wanted. the farmers elevators 
to take $2,000 worth of stock for. each 150,000 
bus. of grain they handled. 


One wide-awake fellow at the regional meet- 
ing declared he thought; it a good plan to 
move the boundary of. Iowa farther north so 
that Elmore, Minn., could ‘be included in the 
territory covered by the Iowa regional, which 
he said had a more reasonable idea about the 
amount of stock to which a farmers elevator 
should subscribe. 


According to information given by Samuel 
R. McKelvie at (Minneapolis, interest rates of 
the government to the Farmers National Grain 
Corp., are from 2% to 334 per cent. However, 
the regional adds a charge of 2 per cent over 
this so the aggregate is very near the 6 per 
cent at which farmers elevators are generally 
able to borrow local money. Borrowing local 
money relieves the elevator from _ getting 
tangled up with governmental agencies. 

Andy Anderson and 'H, Pletch acted as hosts 
to those in attendance, and it was felt that 
the meetings should be conducted oftener. 


ATTENDANCE AT IOWA MEETINGS 


Attendance of country grain dealers and 
managers of farmers elevators at each of the 
meetings included the following: 


SAC CITY: John Knoke, Knoke; J. N. 
Loeltz, Rockwell City; A. B. Traeder, Ode- 
bolt; H. J. Mighell and J.:H. Adams, Lake 


City; E. M. Galbraith, Newell; H. D. Black, 
Galva; W. A.. Galbraith, Sac City; R. H. 
Raub, Luton; S. A. McMaster, Hornick; Geo. 
Moulton and HE. H. Tiedeman, Fonda; E. 
Riedmiller, Lavina; Clinton E. Lowry, Storm 


Lake; Gerhard Larson, Albert City; G B. 
Werimont, Auburn; Jas. Frazier, Carroll; 
G. R. Spurgeon, Galva; W. G. Daugherty 


and Geo. Schissel, Varina; R. C. Stewardson, 
Arthur; J. L. Lowry and C. E. Lowry, Cush- 
ing; J. M. Smith, Storm Lake. 


SPENCER: E. H. Hunt, Royal; F. S. 
Grange and Geo. A. French, Ruthven; EB. A. 
Tongate, Rembrandt; R. B. Mann, Hartley; 
Geo. Moulton, Fonda; E. M. Galbraith, 
Newell; E. O. Skewis, Storm Lake; BE. A. 
Howe, Webb; F. C. Bitter, Langdon; Chas. 
Folk, Sulphur Springs; C. O. Michaels, 
Rossie; H. Ryan, Sioux Rapids; A. I, An- 
derson, Rossie; W. W. Terry, Fostoria. 


ALGONA: Geo. Moulton, Fonda; Henry 
Kunz, Wesley; F. Wellin, Wesley; Geo. 
Frantz, Hanna; U. S. Ludeking and CG. A. 
Lawler, Woden; M. J. Streit, H. W. Pletch, 
Fred and A. E. Anderson, J. H. Fraser, Al- 
gona; Wm. Bich, St. Benedict; A. C. Schissel, 
Lakota; O. V. Critz, Emmettsburg; Wm. 
Spangler, Britt; N. H. Mongeau, Elmore 
(Minn.); Wm. Garry and Ed. Kroener, Led- 
yard; W. A. Murray, Bancroft;‘J. J. Brakke, 
Cylinder; F. J. Thronon, Swea City; Jesse 
Lindebak, Lu Verné; Fred C. Petersen, Halfa; 
Chas. Weisbrod, Fenton; O. J. Kaschmitter, 
Whittemore; Frank Mullin and J. Doughan, 
Hutchins; A. M. Johnson, Bode; C. W. Edg- 
ington, Gilmore City. 


D. O. MILLIGAN, sec’y Western Grain 


D. O. Milligan acted as. 
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Dealers Ass'n, attended all meetings, acting as 


chairman. He was accompanied by PF. dere 
Yoast, of the Western Grain Dealers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. 


AMONG the representatives of terminal 
markets who attended one or more of the meet- 
ings were E. 'H. Day, Des Moines, of Doern- 
Scarritt-Hannah Co.; Elmer Rice, Chicago; 
Art G. Torkelson, Fort Dodge, of Lamson 
Bros. & Co.; Chas. Douglas, Cedar Rapids, of 
E. W. Bailey & Co.; C. C. Carpenter, Cedar 
Rapids; C. A. May, Mirfneapolis, of J. H. 
Dole & Co.; Leland C. Miller, Cedar Rapids; 
L. A. Douglass, Humboldt, of E. W. Bailey & 
Co.; Q. Lamson, Fort Dodge. 


Seeds in Vermont 


In bulletin 306, the Vermont Agri. Experi- 
ment Station reports having made tests of 366 
samples of agricultural seeds during 1929, in- 
cluding the following: 


Alfalfa, 12;, barley, 23; buckwheat, 1; clover, 
alsike, 35; clover, red, 49; clover, sweet, 6; 
corn, 86; millet, Hungarian, 9; millet, Japanese, 
30; mixtures, 8; oats, 21; peas, Canada, 12; 
redtop, 22; rye, 2; soy beans, 1; speltz, 3; 
timothy, 40; vetch, 3, and wheat, 3. 


By way of comment on what these tests 
showed, the bulletin says: 


The Vermont seed law is essentially a cor- 
rect labeling law. It requires that definite 
information be placed on the label, but it 
does not prevent the sale of poor seed. The 
purpose of the law is to enable the purchaser 
to decide for himself what kind of seed he 
will buy. 


The violations of the law consist of: 


Failure to declare purity guaranty.—This 
rarely occurs. In nearly all cases this in- 
formation is furnished by the wholesaler, 
and if lacking when the sample was taken, 
probably was lost after reaching the retailer. 
The latter not infrequently detaches the tag. 


Failure to maintain purity guaranty.—Only 
seven samples fell below the purity guaranty, 


Failure to declare germination guaranty.— 
This requirement was met in nearly every 
case. 

Failure to maintain germination guaranty. 
The germination tests show poor results for 
corn, millets, timothy and all legumes. 
Timothy seed was low in germination, which 
may be due to the lessened production of 
last year which conceivably brought more 
poor quality seed into the market. There 
seems to be a tendency among wholesalers 
to place the germination guaranty at a 
somewhat higher figure than is warranted 
by the facts. The shortage of alfalfa and 
clover seed has resulted in much poor seed 
being offered for sale. Low germination in 
alfalfa, alsike and red clover, seems to be 
due to the number of hard seeds which 
appear to have been included by purveyors 
in the percentage of germination guaranty. 
This laboratory reports the count of healthy 
sprouts and the number of hard seeds. 


There were twelve samples of stained seed, 
but as only one of these was below its guaranty, 
it can not be claimed that poor germination is 
due to imported seed. 


Sweet clover shows a low germination. test, 
not because of hard seeds but because of seed 
which develops weak sprouts or sprouts that 
pee and would not produce a plant in the 

eld. 


The following list shows the number of sam- 


ples below guaranty in germination (living 


sprouts) : 

Alfalfa, 6; barley, 1; clover, alsike, 14; 
clover, red, 8; clover, sweet, 5; corn, 14; millet, 
Hungarian, 4; millet, Japanese, 9; oats, 6? 
peas, Canada, 4; redtop, 1; rye, 1; timothy; 
18, and vetch, 2. © 


Everybody is complaining about the high 
tax rates and the tremendous increase in the 
total costs of government, and yet nobody 
kicks very hard when new departments, new 
bureaus, etc., are added. Our destinies, in 
this specific direction, seem to be controlled 


by office holders and other politicians, and — 


it’s high time to fight for a change. 


A al 
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Handsome Concrete Country Elevator 


The Farmers Union Co-operative Elevator 
Co, of Stanley, N. D., was formed in 1928 and 
purchased the plant of N. G. Nelson, which had 
been built in 1426, to replace his elevator de- 
stroyed by fire. On Aug. 27, 1929, the new 
elevator burned. 

The directors let the contract to the Hickok 
Construction Co., who commenced _ building 
Sept. 12 and the elevator was completed and 
in operation 70 days after contract was let. 

An elevator of wood construction of similar 
size and equipment would have taken at least 
60 days. 

The Stanley elevator has a capacity of 45,000 
bus. held in 15 rectangular bins, all self-clean- 
ing hopper bins. Seven bins are above the 
work floor. Four of these bins are 2 carloads 
capacity each. 

The construction is all monolithic reinforced 
concrete with the exception of the office and 
driveway walls which are of 8 inch load bear- 
ing clay tile, stuccoed outside and finished to 
match the concrete walls of elevator. All roofs 
are reinforced concrete slabs covered with as- 
phalt roofing. 

The only wood used in the entire job is the 
dump scale deck and frame, the office millwork 
and the driveway doors, which are metal coy- 
ered. 


The elevator is planned for the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency in operation. In the past many 
concrete elevators have been built in which the 
predominant idea has been to produce a fire- 
proof structure at the lowest possible cost, with 
convenience, workability and appearance a sec- 


levator of hg Union, Co- operative : 
. at Stanley, N. D. : 


ondary issue. In the Stanley elevator the 
pilasters running up the sides and corners, and 
the paneled copings, on the roofs, add consid- 
erably to the appearance at moderate cost. 

The elevator equipment includes two stands 
of elevator legs with steel casings, Salem 
Buckets, Winter Universal head drives, and 
full floating Timken roller bearing boot pul- 
leys and steel boots. 


Gerber Improved double distributors, Rich- 
ardson Automatic Scales, enclosed fan-cooled 
Fairbanks-Morse Motors, and Fairbanks Dump 
Scale, Big 3 Cleaner, Strong-Scott Pneumatic 
Dump and safety man-lift. On each head are 
7% h. p. motors, 5 h. p. on the cleaner driving 
direct, both 1,200 r.. p m., and a 2 h. p. 1,800 
r. p. m. for air compressor. All spouts are 
steel. Back pits under the work floor of ample 
size are divided into 4 compartments for con- 
venience in handling clean wheat, small wheat, 
oats and seeds from the cleaner. While clean 
wheat is being elevated other products may be 
stored in these pits, thus leaving a leg free for 
the elevation of grain coming in, or the clean 
wheat may be left temporarily while both legs 
are operated. The grain in the deep side bin 
also is drawn through these pits as they are 
connected directly to the legs. The capacity is 
approximately 400 bus. 


THE OFFICES adjoin the driveway. <A 
full basement with concrete walls and ceiling, 
forms the floor of the offices, above this floor 
the walls are of tile. The roof, slab is re- 
inforced concrete, well insulated. The rough 
concrete floors are finished with maple. 

The two rooms have a tile partition between. 
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The vault walls are also of tile, with a double... 
steel vault door. 

The windows in the offices have wood sash 
and frames, but all other windows in driveway 
and, elevator are Fenestra steel sash, glazed 


with wire glass. 


Corn Germination Reports 


Seed corn germination reports continue to 
indicate an exceedingly poor condition. Some 
of the more recent reports follow: 


AMES, IA.—A wide variation is being found 
in the germination of seed corn over Iowa, and 
the germination tests indicate clearly that early 
picked seed is best, says E. S, Dyas, farm crops 
specialist in the extension service, Iowa State 
College, who has received reports from county 
agents. 

Samples of Silver King picked at husking 
time germinated 96 per cent strong, 2 per cenit 
weak and 2 per cent dead. Golden “King, picked 
early germinated 99.8 per cent strong in.one 
county. Another sample of Golden King, picked 
from the crib but raised on phosphated ground 
which had hastened maturity, also tested 99.8 
per cent strong. iD 

A sample of common yellow corn selected 
early in the field, tested 95.5 per cent strong! 
and 4.5 per cent weak. Reid’s Yellow Dent, 
selected in the crib from large ears which were 
not mature when cribbed, tested only 70 per 
cent strong, 10 per cent weak and 20 per cent 
dead. 

kitty ears of late picked corn, selected at 
shredding time after being in the shock, tested 
only 60 per cent strong and 35 per cent dead. 


FRANKLIN, IND.—Corn read)-out of the 
tester during the past ten days has been of fair 
quality. for seeding purposes, but the average 
for the tests this season still remain around the 
65 per cent good for seed average established 
in first tests. Corn from the northeast section 
of the county, with some exceptions, is testing 
lower than from other parts of the county, the 
reports show. 


ELLIOTT, 1A.—According to J. H. Petty, 
veteran seed man of this vicinity, the 1930 seed 
corn situation is serious. Early picked seed 
corn that was well dried out is testing 90 per 
cent better. Seed picked at husking time is 
worthless. Crib corn of the 1929 crop will 
have to be single-ear tested. The old corn of 
1928 kept in cribs of medium type can be de- 
pended upon to go 90 per cent or better. 


In 1910 it required seven man hours of 
labor to produce an acre of wheat. Now, 
due to modern machinery, it takes less than 
two hours, and still they tell us that the 
farmers have lost money on every bushel of 
wheat they have produced since the war. 


Reports from the field indicate a short 
supply of good quality seed corn, and that 
farmers, recognizing the poor quality of 
what their cribs contain, will purchase a 
larger percentage of what they plant. Looks 
like a good opportunity for grain dealers to 
make a little change by shipping in ‘superior 
seed corn and retailing it. 


Cars Leaking Grain at Chicago 
J. A. Schmitz, Board of Trade Weighmas- 
ter at Chicago, reports that during 1929 4,403 
cars, or 4.36 per cent of the total number of 
cars (grain only) arrived leaking. The leaks 
were recorded as follows: 


‘Codabhal (aholelc ng ee erik. OMe One RnICieen 1124 or 1.11% 
(Qiacie eam hha ts (0\e) ain Apne n Gor 627 or .62 
SHOGRGUICAE Thyme tec, are teed T2260 nel .22 
TOR: CROCS ie, Sere eee a. Sas Seer es Zlovor 221 
Neat etl sen, etree rere tithe «ore tbtys 97 or .10 
Sa OIEP MN Ast cistaninate. 04% 6 oO Coral 0 

Totalaonteea 2 J. oy bation «4403 or 436% 

Note: These figuresscover étily cars con- 


taining grain and cars from points outside 


‘of the: Chicago’ Distriet (no“cross-town cars). 
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60,000 Bus. Elevator at Mattoon, IIl. 


When Ernest Orndorff’s elevator at Mattoon, 
Ill., burned in the fall of 1928, he immediately 
sent for Frank Harris and had a bin and the 
driveway, with dumps, rebuilt so that he could 
continue operation of the drier. The crop of 
corn included a lot of wet grain and a heavy 
demand on drying facilities. The drier of the 
Big Four Elevator Co. was kept busy night 
and day and proved profitable equipment. 

The new elevator stands on an embankment 
towering above the tracks of the Illinois Cen- 
tral a few blocks from the center of Mattoon. 

CONSTRUCTION: The new frame ele- 
vator is of studded construction on a concrete 
foundation. The house is 59 ft. from the base- 
ment level to the plate and surmounted with 
a 28 ft. cupola. Its length is 44 ft. and its 
width 36. The I. C. R. R. tracks are on the 
east side. The driveway is on the west side 
and adjacent is the drier. The approach and 


exit of the driveway are covered. The entire 
surface of the elevator, except for the brick of 
the drier, is covered with asbestoes sheeting for 
protection from exterior fire hazards. A dust 
house and a cob house are provided. 

DUMP SINKS: Eight dump sinks are in- 
stalled in the driveway. Each has its own 
trap door, and is steeply hoppered so as to be 
self-cleaning. Ear corn drags are provided to 
serve the sheller. A truck and wagon dump, 
electrically operated, runs on tracks the entire 
length of the driveway to serve any of the 
sinks. 

CAPACITY: The elevator has 13 hopper- 
bottomed bins with capacities ranging from 
2,000 bu. to 5,200 bus. each, making an agere- 
gate of 60,000 bus. Five of these are over 
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the driveway to serve wagon and truck trade. 
Metal spouting is so arranged from bin bot- 
toms to leg boots and from distributors to 
bins that each bin may be loaded or emptied 
separately, without disturbing the grain in 
any of the other bins. 

ELEVATING EQUIPMENT: Two legs 
serve the dump sinks and the sheller. Each 
of these has a 16 in., 5 ply belt carrying 15x7 
in. cups on 18 inch centers. Each has capacity 
for lifting 3,000 lbs. per minute. 

On the track side of the elevator is an un- 
loading leg which serves the car sink, where 
a power shovel makes fast work of unloading 
incoming cars. On the drier side of the house 
is a steel encased leg to serve the drier. Each 
of these legs have 11 in. 5 ply belts with 10x5 
in. cups set on 9-inch centers and can lift 1,500 
Ibs. per minute. 

Rubber belts and Salem cups are used. Union 
Iron Works supplied boots, head-shafts, pulleys, 
distributors, and other equipment. 


MACHINERY: In the basement is a U. S. 
Sheller with capacity for 1,200 bu. per hour. 
The sheller is equipped with Hyatt roller bear- 
ings for reducing power requirement. 

In the cupola is a No. 31 Hyattized Western 
Cleaner, equipped with a powerful fan to sepa- 
rate shucks and chaff from cobs, sending each 
down a different spout, the former to a dust 
house and the latter to a cob house which has 
capacity for 500 loads. This is done because 
the cobs are sold for fuel and those who buy 
them like to have them clean. 


DRIER: An Ellis Drier with steam coils 
survived the fire in the old plant and is being 
used in the new.. It has capacity for 3,000 bus. 
per day when 5% moisture is being removed 
from corn. Heat is supplied thru the coils 
by a 100 h.p. boiler. Slack coal is used for 
fuel, it being more economical than to pay for 
the labor required to burn cobs. 

POWER: General Electric Enclosed Motors 
are used thruout the plant. Most of the ma- 
chinery is operated by individual motors. The 
two large legs are operated by a single motor 
power being transmitted thru a countershait to 
the headshaft thru silent chain drives. Power 
is transmitted from a 25 h.p. motor in the 
basement to the sheller thru a cog belt drive. 
The two smaller legs, the cleaner, the cleaner 
fan, the ear corn drags, the fan in the drier 
and the power shovel are all individually oper- 
ated by separate motors. 

ACCESSIBILITY: Two Western Manlifts 
are provided, one in the middle of the house 
and one on the track side, so that all parts 
of the house may be easily and quickly reached. 
Ladder ways are also provided. Fire extin- 
guishers are located at strategic points. 

WEIGHING EQUIPMENT: _ Incoming 
grain is weighed at the office over a 10-ton 
truck scale, with a long platform to accommo- 
date trucks with long wheel-bases. The roof 
of the office is extended to cover the platform 
of the scale and protect it from the weather. 

Outbound grain is weighed thru a 60,000 Ib. 
hopper scale. Above this scale are two garn- 
ers, one with capacity for 95,000 Ibs. and the 
other with capacity for 90,000 lbs. A by-pass 
to the scale is provided so these garners need 
not be used, should they be filled with grain 
when it is desired to weigh some different 
grade or kind of grain. 

The Big Four Elevator Co. enjoys transit 
privileges over the Big Four and Illinois Cen- 
tral railroads, on both of which it has plants. 
This works in well with the drying equipment 
and the feed and cornmeal grinding machinery 
which is in the plant on the Big Four R. R. 
The old elevator on the Illinois Central had 
warehouse space and was used for grinding | 
feed as well as for storaging and handling 
grain, but with construction of the ;new house 
these activities were transferred entirely to the 
plant on the Big Four and the new house is 
used only for grain handling, selling and dry- 
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ing. The elevator was designed and constructed 
by the Decatur Construction Co. 

The Big Four Elevator Co. is owned and 
operated by W. Ernest Orndorff, who is de- 
servedly proud of having worked up from a 
small beginning in 1903 when at the age of 
18 he purchased an oid-fashioned two-burr meal 
mill and a hand operated corn-sheller in an 
old barn and opened for business. Today he 
is one of the important hgures in Mattoon, 
where he owns and operates a feed manufactur- 
ing and corn meal plant, and several ware- 
houses in addition to the recently completed 
elevator. 

Outside of Mattoon he owns and operates 
elevators at Lipsey and Jones, and owns two 
elevators at Tuscola, which were consolidated 
with the properties of the Collins Grain Co. 
in the Douglas County Grain Co., in which he 
retains an interest. 


MANY PEOPLE are wondering just how 
farmers in the spring wheat territory will 
relish the suggestion that they permit 10 per 
cent of their acreage to remain idle, while the 
cotton planters were advised to substitute food 
and feed crops for 10 per cent of their cotton 
acreage. Winter wheat farmers would like 
it much better if the spring wheat farmers 
would confine their planting to flax, barley 
and potatoes. 

IT NOW LOOKS as if the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. might have a warm 
time at the annual convention to be held in 
Washington, Apr. 30 to May 3. That organ- 
ization has thus far maintained a “hands off” 
policy, in so far as the Farm Board is con- 
cerned, but that position cannot be continued. 
It must either be for or against the Market- 
ing Act, and its creature, the Farm Board. 

The $100,000,000 appropriation for the 
Federal Farm Board was quickly approved 
in the House Mar. 19. 


W. Ernest Orndorff, Mattoon, I1l. 


CHAIRMAN LEGGE is 
as being opposed to the development of any 


now on record 
more irrigation or reclamation enterprises. 
Now, if he will advocate no more up-to-date 
machinery and no more campaigns for better 
seeds, he will have completed the circle and 
our agricultural “cup of blessing” will doubt- 
less be full to overflowing. 


Big Four Elevator Co.’s 60,000 bu. 


Elevator on I. C. R. R. at Mattoon, Il. 
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Ergoty Rye 


The U. S. D. A. has just released a bulletin, 
prepared by John H. Cox, Harold E. Earp, and 
Alfred Christie, of the Grain Division of the 
Bureau of Agri. Economics, showing the re- 
sults of a series of experiments at Washington, 
to remove the ergot. This bulletin leads off 
with the following general statements: 


As the rye crop of 1928 was badly infested 
with ergot, a large percentage of the crop 


graded “Ergoty.’’ To eliminate this condi- 
tion the elevator operators attempted to 


float off the ergot by washing the ergoty rye 
in water containing a chemical compound, 
which probably was salt. 

A series of experiments was conducted to 
study the effects of the use of salt water 
for the removal of ergot from rye. The 
quantity of salt carried through into the rye 
flour and the by-products after milling, and 
the effect of this salt upon the loaf of bread 
were determined. 

Four bushels of ergoty rye were purchased 
at Minneapolis. After removal of the dock- 
age, the weight per bushel was 46.7 pounds. 
The rye then contained 2.8 per cent ergot, 
and 6.5 per cent other foreign materials. The 
low test weight per bushel of this rye was 
due to the light chaffy material found in the 
sample after the removal of the dockage and 
a large percentage of small, shriveled rye. 

Tests were made to determine the strength 
of the salt solution that would give the best 
results in removing the ergot. A large 
sample of this rye was taken and divided 
into six equal portions. Five of these sam- 
ples were washed in different percentages of 
a salt solution ranging from 5 per cent to 
15 per cent by volume. Beginning with a 
5 per cent salt solution, in each subsequent 
test the salt in the solution was increased 
2.5 per cent. The original sample contained 
2.8 per cent of ergot. After washing with a 5 
per cent salt solution. 1.8 per cent ergot re- 
mained in the sample, while only 0.2 per 
cent remained after washing with a 15 per 
cent salt solution. After washing with a 7.5 
per cent, 10.0 per cent, and 12.5 per cent salt 
solution, 1.4 per cent, 0.7 per cent and 0.3 
per cent ergot respectively remained in the 
sample. 

The quantity of other grains and foreign 
material in the original sample after the re- 
moval of dockage was 6.5 per cent. The 
quantity of foreign material and other 
grains left in the sample after washing with 
a 5 per cent salt solution was 1.5 per cent; 
after washing with a 15 per cent salt solu- 
tion the quantity was 1.2 per cent. 


After showing, through several statistical 
tables, just what results were obtained with 
the different samples, using various percentages 
of salt solutions, the bulletin is ended with the 
following conclusions: 


1.—It was possible to remove practically 
all of the ergot found in the rye by wash- 
ing the grain in a 15 per cent salt solution. 
With plump. heavy rye, a solution containing 
a higher percentage of salt could be used. 

2.—There was an increase in the test 
weight per bushel of the rye after it had 
been washed in a salt solution. This was 
probahliv Ane to the class of rye used; for 
it originally contained a high percentage of 
light shriveled rye and other light material 
which was taken out by the salt solution. 

3.—It was possible to remove practically 
all traces of salt from the grain, from an 
experimental standpoint, by rinsing in a 
sufficient volume of fresh water. Probably 
there would not be so complete a removal 
of the salt in actual commercial practice. 

4.—In the exverimental milling and bak- 
ing, no deleterious effects of the salt-treated 
rye were apparent. Problems that would be 
involved in the commercial milling and 
baking of this washed rye are not known, 
but it is believed from the tests made that 
the washing of rye with salt water for the 
removal of ergot would have no bad effects 
upon the milling and baking. 

5.—In trade practice, grain that has been 
washed is mixed with natural or unwashed 
grain so that the washed grain is oniy a 
small percentage of the total quantity. This 
mixing would also occur with rye washed 
with salt water for the removal of ergot, 
and the percentage of washed rye occurring 
in the mixture would be small. Flour made 
from rye is usually mixed with at least 
one-half wheat flour. 

6.—If the salt used in the washing process 
is of a good grade, the extra quantity of salt 
left in the flour, from which the loaf of rye 
bread is made, is small and will have no 
deleterious effects. 
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Protein and Country Elevator Buying 


By E. A. Stokdyk, Asso. Prof. Ag. Econom. State Ag. College Kas., and 
C. A. Hoffman, Larned, Kas. 


High-protein premiums make it difficult for 
a country elevator operator to buy wheat on 
a basis that is equitable to the individual 
farmer and to the management. That the prac- 
tice of buying on the average protein of the 
wheat shipped from a particular loading point 
is not entirely satisfactory is evidenced by the 
fact that wheat is hauled long distances to 
otherwise noncompetitive points to secure the 
advantage of a better price at the station where 
the protein average is higher. In the spring 
of 1928 protein premiums were extremely high, 
and it is impossible to estimate the market 
value of wheat within 10 cents a bushel with- 
out a protein test. It is not uncommon, there- 
fore, to find a variation in price of 10 cents 
per bushel at a given station, as the estimates 
placed on the yalue of the grain by elevator 
operators varies considerably. 

How to arrive at a fair basis of dealing is 
the big problem. The farmer asks, “How can 
I sell my wheat and get the protein premium 
that is due me?” The elevator operator asks, 
“Tf I buy on a protein basis, how shall I deter- 
mine the protein and how close can I buy?” 
Many farmers are interested in producing high- 
protein wheat and have increased the protein 
content of their wheat in many cases by meth- 
ods demonstrated at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College, but the majority of farmers will 
not make the effort unless they are paid for it. 


THE SO-CALLED PROTEIN TEST is a 
chemical determination of the nitrogen con- 
tent of wheat. Since the test is a delicate 
chemical test it is subject to error both in 
sampling and method. The test as conducted 
on wheat is made on an extremely small sample 
(one gram) and this in itself explains the 
cause of variation between samples drawn from 
an identical lot. In an average carload there 
are nearly 50 million grams of wheat. When 
this is realized it is apparent that samples 
drawn from a carload can vary to a consider- 
able extent, particularly if the car is not loaded 
uniformly. Even in a farmer’s bin the protein 
content of the wheat may vary, because the 
wheat in one part of the bin may have been 
raised on a different type of soil than that 
of another part of the bin. Furthermore, it 
has been found that the protein content of 
the wheat from various parts of an individual 
field may vary considerably in accordance with 
ef variation in soil type and fertility of the 

eld. 


THE PROTEIN DETERMINATION as 
made commercially is not made on an oven-dry 
basis. That is, the moisture is not driven 
out of the wheat before the test is made. Con- 
sequently a sample of wheat with 14 per cent 
of moisture will show a lower per cent of pro- 
tein than the identical sample of wheat would 
show if the moisture content were 12 per cent. 
Chemists state that 1. per cent variation in 
moisture content causes a variation of 0.15 
per cent in the protein test. This no doubt 
explains the cause of the .general experience 
that a small sample drawn from a bin or car- 
load and mailed to a protein laboratory will 
show a higher per cent of protein than the 
test of the carload when it reaches market. 
The small sample loses moisture on the way to 
the laboratory so that, although the absolute 
amount of the protein of the wheat is un- 
changed, the drier sample will show a higher 
per cent of protein than the sample taken from 
the carload when it reaches market, since this 
has not had a similar opportunity to lose 
moisture before it is tested. 


IN THE CALCULATION of the protein 
test, it must be kept in mind that the test 
is not in reality a protein determination but a 


nitrogen determination. To calculate the nitro- 
gen in terms of protein it is necessary to multi- 
ply the nitrogen determination by the factor 
5.7. Thus an error that may have been made 
curing the process of determination will be 
magnified’ nearly six times. But that is not 
all. When protein is expressed in terms of 
percentage it is necessary to multiply by 100. 
This will magnify the error 100 times. In the 
end, then, an error in testing will be enlarged 
570 times. 

There are ten important laboratory operations 
in making a protein test. These cannot be 
absolutely uniform because the human hand 
is not sufficiently accurate. Therefore a dif- 
ference of 0.20 point is allowed in commercial 
tests. That is, if one test on a sample of 
wheat shows 12 per cent protein and the sec- 
ond test shows 12.20 per cent of protein the 
tests are considered as within the range of 
experimental error. 

The limitations of the test that have been 
considered are perhaps not as great a cause of 
variation as errors in sampling. One would 
suppose that samples taken from a small lot 
of wheat would show protein tests that check 
closely. This is not the case, however. 


THE DIFFICULTY ENCOUNTERED in 
drawing samples from a small lot, such as a 
gallon of wheat, is that the chances for error 
in sampling are greater than if the samples 
were drawn from a larger lot. This is a com- 
mon experience in sampling. Grain inspectors 
have equipment which minimize the error in 
sampling, such as probes and mixers. This 
aids them in securing a more representative 
sample than one can secure by taking a hand- 
ful from several parts of a load or bin. The 
problem of arriving at a fair basis of dealing 
on a protein basis at a country station is indeed 
a difficult one. 

However, the grain buyer does not buy gal- 
lons of wheat, but truckloads and wagonloads. 
The question then resolves itself into one of 
properly sampling the loads if the wheat is to 
be bought on a protein basis. The elevator 
cperator is interested in knowing how closely 
the samples drawn from the truckloads and 
wagonloads that he buys will check with the 
carloads he sells. To determine this, several 
elevator operators have co-operated with coun- 
ty farm agents and the writers in making tests 
on several carloads. Samples were taken from 
each load as it was delivered to the elevator 
and placed in a container. When a bin holding 
a carload was filled a composite of the samples 
drawn was mailed to the Kansas State Grain 
Inspection Department and the protein test. of 
the composite sample compared with the pro- 
tein test of the carload which was composed 
of the truck and wagonloads from which the 
samples were taken. The protein content of 


samples of wheat drawn from car and from 
bin were as follows: 


-Protein—, 

on on 
car-  sam- 

Station Manager load _ ples 
Larned, Pawnee county..R. I. Brown...12.00 11.80 
d FIA Thiatare By eZ, 
I. Brown...11.80 11.52 
I. Brown...11.88 11.88 
I.. Brown...12.72 13.00 
. I. Brown...11.80 11.82 
. S. Prather..10.86 10.40 
d W. S. Prather..10.20 10.80 
dos sida waamrenie eee W. S. Prather..12.12 12.44 
Castleton, Reno county..J. McCaffery...10.68 10.84 
Haven, Reno county..... W. Schlickau....11.79 12.52 

Pawnee Rock, Barton 

COUNLSA pee aisteteatnctersiere . ©. 'Gross 10.84 11.08 
do.-.nreieen . S. Gross 10.95 10.97 
dO. Ateav-aleteeh wae . S. Gross....10.76 11.00 
Bellefont, Ford county...J. H. Showers..14.60 14%0 
Ford, Ford county...... J. L. Hipple....13.16 13.32 
11.83 


AVeragecinsanis peice anaes Paiprese is 11.69 
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The average of the sixteen tests shows the 
samples testing 0.14 per cent higher than the 
carloads. In eleven of the sixteen trials this 
was the case. In three cases the carloads were 
the higher and in two cases the tests checked 
exactly. It appears, therefore, that sampling 
each truckload or wagonload is a more exact 
basis for determining the protein content than 
taking a handful from a bin, if one buys or 
sells on a protein basis. 


THAT THE SAMPLES tend to show a 


higher protein test than the carload must be 


taken into consideration. It is evident that 
a grain buyer cannot afford to pay on the 
basis of the protein shown in the samples. If 
he did he would be the loser. In determining 
how closely the grain buyer can afford to bid 
on a protein basis another factor must be 
taken into consideration, and that is the method 
of sale. When sales are made on a “track 
basis” the contract is usually made for a cer- 
tain grade and protein test, with a premium of 
a few cents for each 0.25 per cent above the 
specified protein test and a discount of a few 
cents for each 0.25 per cent below the specified 
protein test. To understand this better, let 
us take the illustration where an elevator oper- 
ator sells a carload of grain f.o.b. his station 
at $1.50 per bushel for No. 2 wheat testing 
12 per cent protein. If, when the car arrives 
on the market, it tests 12.25 the’ country ele- 
vator operator receives a premium of 2 cents 
per bushel. If, on the other hand, it tests 11.75 
his grain is discounted 2 cents per bushel. 


_ THE PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS vary 
trom time to time. However, if the grain tests 
12.20 in protein the elevator operator does not 
receive the premium, and if the grain tests 
11.90 his grain is discounted. This does not 
apply on consigned shipments. In view of the 
data presented and the rules of contract on 
track sales, the elevator operator must, then, 
to protect himself against loss, bid on a basis 
of at least 0.25 per cent below the protein test 
of the samples if he buys on a protein basis. 
The carload tests recorded were made during 
the winter and spring. It is likely that the 
difference between sample tests and carload . 
tests would be greater at harvest time, when 
the grain has a higher moisture content. 


BUYING ON A PROTEIN BASIS is not 
of the same importance at all stations. The 
average of the station is a factor that the 
elevator operator must consider. Even if a 
buyer were inclined to buy on a protein basis 
he could not do so on truckloads or wagonloads 
unless his station average were 11.25 per cent 
or better. The reason for this is that protein 


premiums are not paid on the terminal markets 
unless the grain tests above 11.25 per cent. 
Consequently if the station were situated in 
territory where the average protein was only 
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10 per cent the purchase of a few loads of 
wheat with 12 or 13 per cent protein would 
not raise the protein average of the carload 
above 11.25 per cent. Where such a situation 
exists the buyer cannot afford to buy on a pro- 
tein basis unless he can purchase an entire car- 
load and load it separately. In higher protein 
territory where the station average is above 
11.25 per cent each load that goes to make up 
the carload is important in determining the 
protein premium of the carload. Elevator oper- 
ators have frequently stated that a few loads 
of very high-protein wheat will raise the aver- 
age of the carload sufficiently to make several 
cents difference in value on the carload. 


Would Patent New Plants 


Under a bill, recently introduced in Con- 
gress, plant breeders could secure protection 
for new grains, seeds, etc., by having them 
patented. The Townsend-Purnell bill, which 
would broaden the patent laws so as to make 
it financially worth the while of experimenters, 
is said to have the support of the U. S. D. A, 
and many of the leaders in business and agri- 
culture. 


Initial Payments Reduced by Pool 


The Canadian Wheat Pool announces re- 
duction of its initial payments on all grades 
of oats, barley and rye. The cuts announced 
amounted to 10 cents a bu. on oats and barley, 
making this initial payment 40 cents a bu. on 
No. 2 C. W. oats and on No. 3 C. W. barley; 
and 35 cents a bu. on rye, which makes this 
initial payments 45 cents, basis No. 2 C. W. 
rye. These changes were effected Mar. 12. 

Initial payments on wheat and flax are un- 
changed. The reduction on rye is said to re- 
sult from action of certain members of the 
pool, who are reported to have taken advan- 
tage of low prices on rye when it was down 
to. 50 cents in the open market, by making 
purchases and delivering it to the pool at the 
initial payment 45 cents, basis No. 2 C. W. 


The Grain Belt Elevator at 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


Storage tanks of reinforced concrete have 
been added to the plant of the Grain Belt 
Elevator Co., at Hutchinson, Kan., increasing 
the storage to 700,000 bus., of which 100,000 
bus. is in the head house and 305,000 in the 
new tanks. 

The 16 tanks are in two rows with 12 in- 
terstice bins, each tank 22 ft. in diameter and 
100 ft. high. Over the tanks is a gallery 
12 ft. by 8 ft, 6 ins. extending their entire 
length, to house a 36-inch conveyor belt and 
tripper. Under the tanks is a tunnel 7 ft., 6 
ins. by 7 ft. 6 ins. for the belt conveyor, 30 
ins. wide, used to empty the tanks. 

A drier room is built in with the tanks, 
20x24 it. divided into four bins above and 
four bins below the drier, washer and cleaner, 
so that no additional elevation is required to 
serve the drier room. Each of the 4 bins be- 
low and above has a capacity of 2,500 bus., 
and is filled or emptied by the main conveyor 
belts. 

The head house is 39x42x159 ft., consisting 
of 20 bins. Its equipment includes 3 legs, two 
of 4,000 and one of 7,000 bus. capacity per 
hour, two 2,500-bu. hopper scales, Eureka Re- 
ceiving Separator, Eureka’ Clipper, Eureka 
Wheat Washer, double power shovels and an 
employes elevator from work floor to top 
floor. Grain can be loaded in or out on each 
side of the elevator. The electric motors total 
150 h. p., 2 of 60 h. p. on the three legs having 
Minneapolis V Buckets, 25 h. p. motors on the 
cleaner and car puller, 15 h. p. on one conveyor 
and 10 h. p. on the other, 2 of 7% h. p. on the 
Webster Power Shovels, and one 7% h. p. on 
the manlift. The transmission is by tex-rope 
drive and silent chain. Vapor proof electric 


globes are used, and the bins are equipped for 
the Zeleny Thermometer System. 
All the elevating and conveying machinery, 
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as well as the car puller, was furnished by the 
Webster & Weller Mfg. Co.’s, and the entire 
plant was built by Chalmers & Borton. 


Wild Garlic in Illinois 


Wild garlic, a weed which already is costing 
Illinois wheat growers $100,000 annually in 
the form of discounts on contaminated grain, 
not only is spreading north, but also is becom- 
ing more serious in the infested areas of the 
southern part of the state, according to a warn- 
ing sounded in a new circular soon to be issued 
by the College of Agriculture, University 
of Il. 

No cheap chemical control has as yet been 
found and eradication of wild garlic from cul- 
tivated fields by means of simple cultural prac- 
tices continues to be the most practical method. 
Three practices are essential: (1) plowing the 
land in the fall, (2) plowing again in the 
spring, and (3) planting the infested area to 
cultivated crops and tilling these crops thor- 
oughly with the sweep or blade type of culti- 
vator. 

“These practices must be followed for at 
least three years on every field in order that 
the plants growing from the hard-shelled bulb- 
lets after delayed germination may be killed.” 


Grain Grading Schools to Be Held in 
Kansas 


A series of grain grading schools will be 
conducted at various points thru Kansas by 
Federal Supervision Department and the Kan- 
sas State Grain Inspection Department, in 
co-operation with the Kansas State Agri. Col- 
lege and the Kansas Farm Buro. 

Each will be a one-day school demonstrating 
the federal grain standards, sampling and in- 
specting methods, the care of stored grain, etc. 
The schedule is as follows: 

Dodge City, Great Bend, Pratt, Hutchinson, 
and Wichita, Apr. 7-12, inclusive, one day each 
in the order» named. Salina, Hays, Dighton, 
Colby and Smith Center, Apr. 14-18, inclu- 
sive, one each day in the order named. 


to 700,000 bus. 
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The Tramp Iron Fire Hazard 


From address by L. P. Dendel, assistant manager Mill & Elevator Division, Michigan Millers Fire 
Ins. Co. before the Fieldmen’s Assn. 


PERMANENT MAGNETS ARE A JOKE. 
—The strength of the magnetic field can not 
be built up beyond a certain point, which is 
not sufficient to hold a large piece of iron, and 
even small pieces might be brushed off rather 
easily if the speed of the stock through the 
spout was very great. Such types of magnets 
also gradually lose their strength. 

Few of these magnets are ever retained in 
their proper position, due to the fact that where 
the feed happens to contain chaff and short 
straw, the spout frequently plugs up at the 
point where the magnets are located. The feed 
mill operator relieves the choke-up by with- 
drawing the magnets at least part way from 
the spout, and as a rule, he forgets to return 
them to their proper position. 


DIFFICULT TO LOCATE SOURCE OF 
GRINDER FIRE.—The grinder seldom oper- 
ates as an individual machine. There are 
crushers, shellers, elevator legs, and motors, 
all in the near vicinity of the grinder, and 
operated at the same time, and as most grinder 
fires seem to originate in the basement, either 
because the grinder is located there or because 
it discharges ground feed there, it is sometimes 
difficult to tell just which machine the fire 
originates in. 


Fires from grinders are also of such a nature 
that it may be possible for the fire to smoulder 
five or six hours or even longer, in a spout or 
elevator boot, and break out during the night 
or when there is no one around to determine 
definitely the cause. Because of the fact that 
we have so many instances on record where 
fires in elevator boots and spouts beyond the 
grinder have been definitely identified as being 
caused from tramp iron because the iron itself 
had been located, the writer is of the firm be- 
lief that many of our numerous mysterious 
night fires originate in this way. Time after 
time we read the adjuster’s report on such 
unknown loss, only to find that the feed mill 
was the last machine operated in the plant be- 
fore it was closed up for the day. Many 
fires from this source have been immediately 
extinguished with so small a loss that no 
claim was made and the loss was therefore not 
reported. The immediate presence of an 
operator has undoubtedly prevented a severe 
fire loss many times. 

In order to show that the tramp iron fire 
hazard is a vital one, it is only necessary to 
examine reports on some of the grinder losses 
that have occurred during the past few years. 


ELECTRO v. HORSESHOE MAGNET.— 
Watching a properly installed electro-magnetic 
separator ahead of a custom mill during the 
grinding operation if the old battery of horse- 
shoe magnets has been left in place ahead of 
the electro-magnetic separator, for the latter 
will collect large quantities of metal which 
pass by the ordinary magnets, is most im- 
pressive. Perhaps the farmer customer is the 


Foreign Material Separated from Feed 


most astonished man of all, as he will usually 
declare that such foreign matter could not 
be found in his grain. Pounds and pounds 
of such tramp iron are delivered to the country 
feed mill each year to be ground up along 
with feed, and in some cases, as much as 
seven pounds have been collected in two weeks’ 
time. 


THE REMEDY is to provide an approved 
magnetic or pneumatic separator ahead of every 
feed mill. There should be no conflict between 
these two types, of separators, although the 
use of the pneumatic type is restricted to ham- 
mer mills. Both types may be built into the 
grinder and used as a combination feeder and 
separator. The pneumatic type will probably 
appeal to the mill owner and farmer as it 
takes out stones, sand, crockery, glass and 
other foreign material as well as iron. From 
the standpoint of the fire hazard, however, 
these other foreign materials have little bear- 
ing for iron is the chief offender. In fact, 
to my knowledge, there is no record of fire 
ever occurring in a mill properly protected 
by an electro-magnetic type of separator. 
Stones, crockery, glassware, etc., may strike 
sparks in passing thru the mill, but these for- 
eign materials are easily crushed and do not 
carry heat. Such sparks occurring in the 
grinder proper are snuffed out by the feed. 


MAGNETIC SEPARATORS SAVE RE- 
PAIRS.—In view of the fact that where mag- 
netic separators have been installed, the need 
for replacement of plates and hammers has 
been cut in some instances down to 20% of 
former requirements, it is reasonable to assume 
that tramp iron is also much more responsible 
for the extra wear and damage to the plates 
and hammers than all other types of foreign 
material combined. In the attrition and roller 
types of mills, the fire hazard lies in the fact 
that the iron in going through the plates or 
rolls becomes red hot because of friction and 
in that condition is carried to the combustible 
elevator boot, delivery spout or bin, many 
times causing a smoldering fire which may not 
break out until the plant is closed. The screen 
on the hammer type of mill acts in the same 
manner as the screen on the miner’s safety 
lamp to prevent fire or sparks from passing 
thru it. The holes in the screen are large 
enough, however, to permit sizeable particles 
of red hot iron to pass through it and these com- 
ing in contact with the excess air from the 
vent below the screen, furnish the required 
ignition for a dust explosion, when just the 
right mixture of feed and air are obtained. 
This theory is substantiated by the fact that 
in every hammer mill explosion on record, the 
explosion seemed to occur beyond the mill itself 
and in no instance was the mill itself damaged. 


IMPROVEMENT IN SEPARATORS.— 
More work has been done with electro magnetic 
separators than the pneumatic type along the 
line of securing the co-operation of the manu- 
facturers in producing a satisfactory low-priced 
separator because they are applicable to all 
types of mills and the small sizes at least sell 
at a somewhat lower figure than the pneumatic 
type. We have been able to secure the co- 
operation of most of the larger hammer mill 
manufacturers in building in a magnetic sepa- 
rator as an integral part of their grinder. 
It is our aim to eventually have all grinders 
furnished with such a built-in separator and 
when that time arrives, the problem of the 
tramp iron fire hazard will take care of it- 
self. A great deal of improvement has been 
made in electro magnetic separators during the 
past few months and recently the new spout 
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type of separator with automatic self closing 
and self opening trap has been placed upon the 
market. This eliminates many objections to 
the old style separator with the hand operated 
safety gate, which the operator occasionally 
forgot to close before opening the feed gate, 
with the result that the feed would run out 
of the trap hole on to the floor. 


INSTALLATION.—tThe best separator in 
the world will not operate properly if it is 
installed wrong. The spout type of electro 
magnetic separator should not be set at an 
angle of greater than 45 degrees with the hori- 
zontal and preferably not more than 35 de- 
grees. If the spouting is so arranged that 
teed cannot be spouted into the top of the 
separator at an angle of 90 degrees, a baffle 
plate should be installed to cut down the speed 
of the stock across the magnetic gap. Alter- 
nating current is not suitable for energizing 
such a magnet, for the rapid reversals of the 
lines of force in an alternating current mag- 
netic field causes heating in solid pieces of iron. 
A nail attracted to such an _ electro-magnet 
would become red hot and introduce an even 
greater fire hazard. Care should be taken to 
see that the small direct current generators 
furnished with these separators are operating at 
the proper speed and in the right direction, 
and to see that the wiring between the gener- 
ator and separator is protected by fuses. 


ADVANTAGES OF MAGNETIC OR 
PNEUMATIC SEPARATOR.—In trying to 
sell a feed mill operator on the idea of a sepa- 
rator, be sure to point out the following addi- 
tional advantages of protecting his mill with 
an approved separator: 


Saving in repair parts, plates, hammers, etc., 
some times as much as 334%. 

Saving in power, by keeping plates sharp, 
as high as 15%. 

Elimination of accidents to self or employees. 

Ability to advertise to the farmer customers 
that all feed ground at his plant is free from 
injurious metal which might result in death of 
farmers’ live stock. 


Such matters pertain more directly to his 
pocketbook than the fire hazard and they at 
least may offer a more effective way in secur- 
ing his interest in this vital matter. 


IN MICHIGAN we have given this matter 
of the grinder hazard considerable thought and 
study. I do not suppose that there is any 
place in the country where there are any more 
feed mills per 100 square miles than in Michi- 
gan, unless it be the adjoining states of Ohio 
and Indiana. We decided several years ago 
that eventually all mills in our territory should 
be equipped with an approved tramp iron sep- 
arator and have been gradually educating our 
policyholders along that line. About a month 
ago we issued a bulletin to the effect that from 
that time on, any new feed mill installations 
made, would be required to have such a sepa- 
rator. For four years we have been requiring 
magnetic separators on all hammer mills instal- 
lations, and have had little or no trouble 
securing the co-operation of plant owners in 
providing this protection. 

We now have about 115 installations, 25 of 
which are on attrition mills. We hope that 
other home offices and agencies will follow suit 
in this matter, as several have recently informed 
us they intended to do, for by such a united 
effort, we will in a few years be able to look 
back and see where we have succeeded in 
eliminating another serious fire hazard from 
our list of causes of fires. Without a doubt, 
there is no greater opportunity at the present 
time for the individual inspector to improve the 
risks under his jurisdiction, than this matter 
of elimination of the tramp iron fire hazard, 
and: whether he is pushed by his field supervisor 
or not, he will find that the results obtained will 
have justified any extra effort on his part to 
eliminate this hazard in his territory. 
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Reports of new firms, changes, deaths and failures; new elevators, feed mills, improvements, fires, casualties and accidents are welcome. 


ARKANSAS 


Central City (Barling p. o.), Ark.—Bill 
Odem and Frank Everett are putting up a 
feed mill here and will grind all kinds of 
stock and poultry feeds. 


Helena, Ark.—Maj.-Gen. T. Q. Ashburn, 
head of the government-owned Mississippi 
Barge Line, is reported to have held a con- 
ference at Chicago, on Mar. 20, with W. G. 
Kellogg, general manager of the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., concerning a proposal 
to establish a Farm Board grain elevator 
here. Under the proposed plan wheat from 
the South could be stored in an elevator on 
the Mississippi, which elevator, owned or 
leased by the National Grain Corp., would 
be an assembling point for grain shipped 
in from farmers co-operative organizations. 
The grain would be carried from Helena 
to Gulf ports in government-owned barges 
at a saving in freight rates, it is said. If 
such a plan can be worked out for this city, 
similar storage and shipping arrangements 
could be made at different points on the 
Mississippi, perhaps as far north as Minne- 
apolis. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Charles B. Holladay, 
associated with Smith & Scott, Inc., of this 
city, for the last eight years, has resigned 
from that company and is now selling stucco. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The Albers Bros. Mill- 
ing Co. has bot the A. W. Scott Co., of this 
city, which has been in the grain, feed and 
hay business for 77 years, and which has 
recently had financial difficulties. The Scott 
firm name will be retained and the local 
and export business continued, the local 
plants being operated by the San Francisco 
office of the Albers Bros. Milling Co. 


El Monte, Cal.—F. F. Booker, who has been 
in the wholesale grain and hay business 
here for some time, and Stafford Hannon, 
both well-known localiy, have formed a 
company, known as Booker-Hannon, Inc., 
and will conduct a wholesale grain and hay 
business and have already begun construc- 
tion of a $7,500 warehouse and mill, to be 
of galvanized iron. After the completion 
of this building, a grinder, mixer and other 
machinery and bins will be installed. Dairy 
feed principally will be manufactured. 


Fresno, Cal.—M. A. Penny and David L. 


Newman have acquired the entire grain, feed’ 


and seed business of the Kutner-Goldstein 
Co. and will operate under the name of the 
Penny-Newman Grain Co. The purchase in- 
cluded the extensive stock of merchandise 
handled by the Kutner Co., which is being 
liquidated to permit complete retirement 
from business here, also all trucks) and 
equipment, leases on a retail store and a 
warehouse and a wholesale department and 
all manufacturing facilities. The new com- 
pany will eventually open branches‘in all 
sections of the valley, will engage in the 
wholesale and retail business, will ship grain 
to markets from harvesting points, will mill 
. and mix grains, roll barley, clean grains, and 
carry seeds, feeds, sulphur, remedies, animal 
foods and grain bags. Mr. Penny has been 
with the Kutner Co. as treas., director and 
manager tor 14 years, and will continue to 
act as liquidating agent for that company. 
He will be active manager for the new com- 
pany. Mr. Newman was for 38 years sec’y 
of the Kutner Co. and a director for the 
same length of time, retiring several years 
ago. Both men are active in various busi- 
ness, civic and ffaternal organizations. 


“tendent of the elevator. 


CANADA 


Toronto, Ont.—The Vitamin Milling Co. 
contemplates the erection of a 300-barrel 
flour mill. 

Winnipeg, Man.—Trading in sessional 
privileges has been discontinued on _ the 
Grain Exchange. 

Rockyford, Alta.—Fire which broke out at 
3 o’clock a. m., Mar. 10, in a cafe here and 
spread thru an entire business’ block, 
doing a total damage estimated at $100,- 
000, reached the Alberta Wheat Pool 
Elvtr. and annex and destroyed about 30,000 
bus. of wheat. 


Halifax, N. S.—The Halifax Harbor Com- 
mission, operating the Canadian Government 
elevator here, has completed the 2,400 feet of 
galleries, used for transferring grain from 
the elevator to steamers. The additional 
storage of 1,100,000 bus. (doubling the original 
elevator capacity) started last July, is prac- 
tically completed. V. D. During is superin- 
The Folwell En- 


gineering Co. had the contract for the addi- 


tion and also for the galleries. 
COLORADO 
Wray, Colo.—Some repair work has been 


done by the Farmers Union Elvtr. Co. here 
with equipment bot from the York Fdry. 
& Engine Wks. 

Denver, Colo.—The new officers of the 
Grain Exchange, elected at the annual meet- 


ing Mar. 10, are as follows: Pres., H. L. 
Wierman; ist vice-pres., Thomas Mainland; 
2nd vice-pres., Ross Lowe; treas., R. C. John- 
son; sec’y, H. G. Mundhenk (re-elected). 


ILLINOIS 


Norris, I1l.—Mail adressed to the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co., this station, is returned marked 
“Out of business.” 

Bloomington, Ill—Funk Bros. Seed Co. has 
added to its weighing equipment a Fair- 
banks Portable Dial Scale of the latest type. 

Mt. Carroll, Ill.—Lightning rods have been 
installed on our elevator, a new roof put 
on and the building painted.—F. H. Colehour. 


Utica, Ill—The Utica Elvtr. Co. is having 


Betzelberger install a 10-ton type S Fair- 
banks Truck Scale. 
Ogden, Ill.—We contemplate building a 


to be of frame, steel clad.— 
Fielding Grain Co. 

Gilman, Il].—Grain men of the Gilman 
territory held a meeting on Mar. 13 in the 
I. O. O. F Hall, at 7 o’clock p.m., at which 
time dinner was served. 

Chatsworth, Ill—A meeting of the grain 
trade of this territory was held here at the 
Chatsworth Hotel, Mar. 25, dinner being 
served at 7 o’clock p. m. 


Athens, Ill.—The Athens Farmers Elvtr. 
Co. is installing a 10-ton Fairbanks Scale, 
the Fairbanks Service Scale Truck, operated 
by G. J. Betzelberger, doing the work. 

Taylorville, Ill—The Barnstable Feed & 
Supply Co., having stores at Litchfield, Hills- 
boro, Nokomis, Raymond and other towns, 
has bot A. B. Close’s mill and feed store at 
this place. 

Champaign, 
the grain trade of this territory was held 
at the Inman Hotel, this city,’Mar. 11. Din- 
ner was served at 6:30, after which the -busi- 
ness meeting was held. 


new elevator, 
J. C. Fielding, 


Ill.—The regular meeting of. 


Greenview, Ill.—Joe Sprouse, of Pleasant 


Plains, has been appointed manager of the 
Fernandes Grain Co.’s elevator here, suc- 
ceeding Clyde McClintick, who has been 
manager for several years. 

Green Oak (Princeton p. o.), Ill—cC. H. 
Stenros is the new manager of the Green 
Oak Elvtr. & Mdse. Co.’s elevator, having 


taken charge Mar. 1 and succeeding Clifford 
Meller, former manager.—J. W. Hatten, B. J. 
Feehery & Co. 


Macomb, Ill.—A meeting of the grain trade 
of the Macomb territory was held in the 


Pace Hotel here, Friday, Mar. 21, dinner 
being served at 7 oclock p..m. D. Roude- 
bush, chairman of the com’ite in charge of 
arrangements, had prepared an interesting 


program, 

Wenona, Ill.—The grain trade of the 
Streator territory again decided at the meet- 
ing last month to hold the next one (Mar. 27) 
at Wenona, Hotel Stanton, that always serves 
a good chicken dinner with all the trim- 
mings. And chicken is again on the menu 
for this meeting, which starts at 6:30 p. m. 


Dallas City, Ill.—It is rumored that a 
large elevator for the storage of grain and 
other products, to be erected on the river 
here with terminal connections with the 
Santa He, €., B. & Q. and T., P. & W. rail- 
roads, is contemplated. It is to be a govern- 
ment elevator and under the National Farm 
Board program. 


Cushman (Sullivan p. o.), Ill.—Paul R. 
Smith has bot Rose & McDavid’s elevator 
here and has assumed active management. 
He will handle grain, feed and coal. Mr. 
Smith was at one time associated with the 
late W. L. Bailey in the elevator business 
at Ullrich Station, Ill. Rose & McDavid will 
operate their elevator at Sullivan along with 
their coal and feed business. 


Tll.—Whole Wheat Products Co., 
incorporated; capital stock, $150,000; officers: 
Pres., Dr. R. D. Dugan, of Springfield; vice- 
pres., O. B. Richter, Osceola, Ia.; sec’y-treas., 
Chas. Kent. M. J. Riedel is manager. The 
company will specialize in the manufacture 
of whole wheat flour and allied products. 
The old Corno Mills in North Peoria were 
being considered as a site for the new plant. 


Peoria, 


CHICAGO NOTES 


Jackson & Curtis have announced that 
John B. Zweers, formerly treas. of Edwin L. 
Lobdell & Co., Ine., has become associated 
with them. 


Lee Edward Breadman, formerly with 
Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co., and Wyatt G. 
Emmond, formerly with White, Weld & Co., 
have recently become associated with Colvin 
& Co. 


Frazier, Jelke & Co., members of the Board 
of Trade, have announced that R. Frank 
Thompson and Paul M. Rhodes, formerly 
with Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co., have become 
associated with that firm. 


The amendment to the rules of the Board 
of Trade published in full in the Journal 
Feb. 12, page 167, on “Chicago to Loosen up 
on Over Night Bids,’’ was defeated by a vote 
of the members Mar. 24, and bids for cash 
grain to arrive will be put out as heretofore. 


Geo. H. Miller, of the Grain Shippers Pro- 
tective Ass’n, affiliated with the Board of 
Trade Weighing Dept., was married to Miss 
Inez Belmont March 21. The trade wishes 
the bride and groom much joy. George long 
since won the appellation of Gum Shoe Miller, 
from chasing and prosecuting thieves who 
steal shippers’ grain from cars in Chicago 


-yards. 
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Keystone Elvtr. Co., incorporated; capital 
stock, $330,000; incorporators: Edward R., 
Raymond C., John W. and Robert C. Bacon; 
to deal in and with grain. The purpose of 
the incorporation is to convert the property 
from an individual ownership to the corpor- 
ate form. The company has under construc- 
tion by the Jno. S. Metcalf Co. an annex ‘of 
11 concrete tanks of 550,000 bus. capacity, 
increasing the capacity of the elevator to 
1,759,000 bus. 

Pres. John A. Bunnell of the Board of 
Trade has appointed a com’ite to plan appro- 
priate exercises for the opening of the new 
Board of Trade Bldg., to be held in May, 


as follows: J. C. Murray, chairman; R. P. 
Boylan, vice-chairman; F. G. Coe, E. M. 
Combs, K. P. Edwards, E. L. Glaser, A. S. 
Jackson, J. R. Leavell, H. H. Lobdell, Leeds 
Mitchell, G H. Tanner and Kenneth S&S. 
Templeton. The Quaker Oats Co. will be the 


first occupant of the new building, as that 
company will move into it on Apr. 1, a month 
or more before the formal opening. 


INDIANA 


Monroeville, Ind.—H. O. White has bot 
L. A. DeBolt’s elevator here and will operate 
same with Bert Shirley as manager. 

Covington, Ind.—C. H. Edwards, 88 years 
old, who several years ago operated a grist 
mill here, died recently. He is survived by 
his widow and two daughters.—W. B. C. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—Contract has been 
awarded by the Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. here 
for five new concrete wheat storage tanks 
of a combined capacity of 50,000 bus. The 
new tanks will supplement two present steel 
tanks which are inadequate to supply the 
mill during its steady operation. The con- 
tract has been awarded Polk-Genung Co.— 
Vig as. 


New Albany, Ind.—Raymond Shine, of John 
H. Shine & Co. (which operates an elevator 
at this place), has bot the grain elevator here 
formerly operated by Herman Borgerding as 


the Borgerding Grain Co., and is operating 
both a wholesale and retail business under 


Merchants Ex- 
capacity of 


the name of the Farmers & 
change. The elevator has a 
40,000 bus. 


Bros. Co. has 
under the 
Inec.; capital 


Ind.—Goodrich 
filed papers of reorganization 
name of Goodrich Bros. Co., 
stock has been increased from $350,000 to 
$700,000; directors: P. E. Goodrich, J. P. 
Goodrich, Edward S. Goodrich, William W. 
Goodrich, John 3B. Goodrich, Pearl Bright, 
Claude C. Barnes, Baxter McBane and Logan 


Winchester, 


Hinshaw. For the first time since the com- 
pany was organized in 1899, the board of 
directors ceases to be the five Goodrich 
brothers. The new members of the board 


are all men actively engaged in the grain 
business and men of years of experience. 
J. B. Goodrich started the business in 1891 
when he began the buying and shipping of 
hay. In 1893 J. B. and W. W. Goodrich 
entered the hay shipping business in Farm- 
land, Saratoga, Snow Hill, and other points 
in Randolph County and between then and 
1897 built a small elevator in Snow Hill and 
bot the oldest elevator in Randolph County 
at Farmland. In the fall of 1898 P. E. Good- 
rich became actively connected with the com- 
pany and the Goodrich Bros. Hay & Grain 
Co., a $25,000 corporation was organized. In 
1901 they began to acquire or build elevators, 
the capital being raised in 4907 to $75,000 
and more elevators were acquired. In 1917 
the capital was raised to $200,000 and 1922 
the business had so grown that the capital 
was increased to $350,000. The transfer house 
at Winchester including drier and seedhouse, 
is one of the most complete plants in the 
country. The company owns elevators, in 
addition to the Winchester plant, at Snow 
Hill, Farmland, Powers, Collett, Blaine, Red- 
key, Roseburg, Eaton, Converse, Gilman, On- 
ward, Boone Grove, Gadsden, Rosston, Joliet- 
ville, Westfield, Durbin and Linwood, Ind. In 
addition it owns the controlling interest and 
operates at Ridgeville, two elevators; Sum- 
mitville, two elevators; Chesterfield; a large 
interest in the two large elevators at Fort- 
ville, Ind., and a flour mill at Geneva, Ind. 


Milroy, Ind.—A new grain elevator and 
feed mill will be erected here by the Milroy 
Milling Co. on the site of the large brick 
flour mill which burned last August. Work 
on the new structure will start at once. 
—W. B. C. 

Evansville, Ind.—W. P. Stall, county agri- 
cultural agent of Warrick County, says 
that every year a large number of requests 
for information on lespedeza or Japan clover, 
indicate a widespread and increasing interest 
in this little clover that was comparatively 
unknown in these parts a few years ago.— 
W.. B.C 


IOWA 


Festina, Ia.—William Scholbrock and Al- 
bert Schrandt have installed a new feed mill 
and started grinding. 

Ralston, Ia.—Raymond Johnston is the new 


manager of A. Moorhouse’s elevator here, 
coming from Ireton, Ia. 
George, Ia.—Additional feed mill equip- 


ment has been installed at the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here. 

Hardy, Ia.—The Davenport Grain Co.’s ele- 
vator here has been closed until the new 
grain crop starts to come in. 

Waterloo, Ia.—W. M. Bell & Co. have dis- 
continued their office here, moving the equip- 
ment to their Cedar Rapids office. 

Charles City, Ia.—Theodore Schilling has 
been granted permission by the city council 
to move his elevator to another site here. 

Gray, Ia.—The Chas. Dozler Grain Co. is 
constructing 2 building for the storage of 
ground grain and sack feeds.—Art Torkelson. 

Wesley, Ia.—Chas. Pavik, former mana- 
ger of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, 
moved to Kansas City recently.—<Art Torkel- 
son. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Raven Feed & 
Mineral Mfg. Co. is rebuilding its elevator 
gutted by fire early in March, as reported in 
the Mar. 12 Journal. 

Lytton, Ia.—Friends of Roy Miller of the 
Lytton Grain Co., will be shocked to learn 
that his wife (Mauree Symes Miller) passed 
away on Mar. 4, after a nervous breakdown. 

Conroy, Ia.—The Conroy Lbr. & Grain Co. 
is building a 16x26 addition to its elevator. 
This company is the successor of the Hilton 
Lbr. & Grain Co., as reported in the Jan. 8 
Journal. 

Latimer, Ia.—Clarence Rodemeyer, who is 
employed at the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
here, suffered an injury to his back that con- 
fined him to his home for a week.—Art 
Torkelson. 


Riverside, Ia.—The Piper Grain & Milling 
Co., Inc., recently installed a motor, power 
shovel, legs and hopper scales, all the ma- 
terial being furnished by the Newell Const. 
& Machy: Co. 

Des Moines, Ia.—The Western Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n, Inc., will hold its annual conven- 
tion in this city during the latter part of 
April, the date to be determined later.—D. O. 
Milligan, sec’y. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Clifford D. Thorson, 
manager of the Mid States Grain Co., Ince., 
was added to the class of benedicts, on Mar. 
8, when he was married to Mrs. Esther Kreil 
Marshall, of Ft. Dodge, Ia.—T. 

Sioux City, Ia.—E. C. Prescott, of the Eales 
Prescott Co., was elected to the board of 
education Mar. 10. It is gratifying to know 
that he carried the largest majority.—Art 
Torkelson, with Lamson Bros. & Co. 

West Union, Ia.—Harry Kieg, sec’y and 
manager of the West Union Co-op. Co., re- 
signed his position to take effect April 1. 
He has purchased the elevator and feed 
mill at St. Ansgar, Ia.—Art Torkelson. 

Center Point, Ia.—L. J. Dennis has moved 
to this place from Walker and will take an 
active part with Mr. Wormer in the manage- 
ment of the elevator here that has been 
operating under the name of Wormer & 
Dennis. 

Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Wabash Railroad 
will erect a 1,500,000 bus. terminal elevator 
here. Bids for construction are now in, and 
contract will soon be let as elevator is to be 
completed in time to handle grain of the 
new crop. 
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Staceyville, Ia.—Joseph Attlesey, 68 years 
of age, who operated a grist mill here, was 
found dead in the seat of his car. Death 
was caused by monoxide gas caused when 
the garage doors were blown shut by the 
wind.—A. T. ae 


Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Dean R. Fortman Co., 
Inc., incorporated; capital stock, $25,000; in- 
corporators: Dean R. Fortman, M. T. Hasek 
and W. L. Ryan; to engage in the buying and 
selling of flour, grain, salt, sugar, feed, meal 
and foodstuffs, ete. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—The Omaha Flour Mills Co., 
of Omaha, has opened the Omar Flour & 
Feed Store here, its first wholesale distribu- 
ting branch, with Maurice Bennett as mana- 
ger. A complete line of flour and feeds made 
by the Omaha company will be handled. 

Richards, Ia.—P. F. Brown, formerly man- 
ager of the Nemaha Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator has accepted the position as mana- 
ger of the Richards Elvtr. Co.'s elevator, 
relieving Elmer Wise, who is going on a 
farm. The change took place Mar. 15.—Art 
Torkelson. 


Postville, Ia.—Hall Roberts’ Son has had 
the following work done by the Newell 
Const. & Machy. Co.: setting of mills, legs, 
installation of Newell’s Electric Dump, oat 
huller and packer for packing the oat hulls 
in bags, also some other improvements have 
been added. 


Brandon, Ia.—John Figi, charged’ with 
larceny from the elevator of the Brandon 
Farmers Co-op. Equity Exchange, was found 
guilty a few days later by a jury, late in 
February, and Mar. 14 was set for sentence. 
Defendent was given 10 days in which to file 
motion for a new trial. 


Blairsburg, Ia.—M. P. Nicholson was ap- 
pointed manager of the Farmers’ Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator here on March 17, filling the vacancy 
left by E. D. Waterman, deceased. Another 
big event in the life of Mr. Nicholson was 
his marriage on Feb. 20 to Miss Leta Miller, 
of Webster City, Ia.—Art Torkelson. 


Wallingford, Ia.—A 4-foot hole was burned 
in the top floor of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator here at 10 a. m., Mar. 5, the mone- 


tary loss being nominal. J. H. Morrice, 
manager, smelled smoke, hurried to the 
top floor, used the fire extinguisher placed 


there for emergency use, and soon checked 
the fire, which the fire company extinguished 
with chemicals. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Sioux City hopes to get 
the 5,000,000-bu. elevator that the Cargill 
Commission Co., of Minneapolis, has been 
reported as planning on building, in co-oper- 
ation with the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
road, at some point on the Missouri River. 
Omaha and Blair are also hoping to be 
chosen as the site, as reported in the last 
number of the Journal, as is also Council 
Bluffs. 


Polk City, Ia.—The Farmers Grain Co. of 
this place, Herrold and Crocker (Ankeny 
p. 0.) has been taken over by a group of 
Polk City men and the elevators are being 
operated under the direction of a com/’ite 
representing them in the negotiations. The 
organization has not been completed nor 
the officers elected yet. J. L. Berogan, of 
Webster City, who has been the local mana- 
ger for some time, will continue in that 
capacity. 

Blairsburg, Ia.—E. D. (Doug.) Waterman, 
66 years of age, manager of the Farmers’ 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, passed away at the 
home of his daughter at Perry, Ia., on the 
morning of March 12, death being caused 
by heart trouble. Mr. Waterman at one time 
was connected with Mr. Pearce at Kamrar, 
Ia., in the grain business, coming to Blairs- 
burg as manager of the farmers elevator 
which position he has held for the past 8 
years. He is survived by his wife, two sons 


and one daughter.—Art Torkelson. 
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KANSAS 


Lindsborg, Kan.—The Lindsborg Milling & 
Elvtr. Co. recently installed new equipment 
for its lighting system. 

Saffordville, Kan.—W. J. Dietrich’s 3,000-bu. 
elevator here burned on Mar. 8. It was situ- 
ated on the Santa Fe R. R. 


Ingalls, Kan.—We are building an eleva- 
tor at Ingalls, but making it very plain.— 
Collingwood Grain Co. (of Hutchinson). 


Phillipsburg, Kan.—The Brandt Grain Co. 
has recently done some repair work, the 


York Fdry. & Engine Wks. furnishing the 
repairs. 
Leoti, Kan.—L. E. Schiefelbine has suc- 


ceeded R. M. Tribble as manager of the 
Stevens Scott Grain Co.’s elevator here— 
Stevens Scott Grain Co. 


Claflin, Kan.—Thru the prompt action of 
a passerby, fire that broke out recently in 
the basement of the Claflin Flour Mills Co.’s 
plant did less than $100 damage. 


Dighton, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Elvtr. 
& Merc. Ass’n has awarded the contract for 
the erection of its 150,000-bu. concrete eleva- 
tor to the Industrial Engineering Co. 


Plains, Kan.—Pouring of the concrete 
walls is now in progress at the 150,000-bu. 
elevator of the Plains Equity Exchange, 
under construction by Chalmers & Borton. 


Beattie, Kan.—Robert O'Neil, son of D. C. 
O’Neil, proprietor of the O’Neil Elvtr. Co., 
has been appointed manager of the elevator, 
succeeding P. A. Willis, recently deceased. 


Rydal, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. here 


recently installed a new grain belt and 
made other repairs. The equipment was 
purchased from the York Fadry. & Engine 


Wks. 


Fowler, Kan.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. has 
let the contract for the construction of a 
200,000-bu. elevator to Ryan-Flynn. The plans 


were prepared by Horner & Wyatt. Work 
has been started. 
Copeland, Kan.—The Copeland Co-op. 


Equity Exchange’s new 367,000-bu. elevator, 
mentioned in the last number of the Journal, 
is under construction; concrete for the foun- 
dation is now being poured. 


Johnson, Kan.—We have organized a farm- 
ers elevator company under the name of the 
Johnson Co-op. Grain Co. The size of the 
elevator to be built has not yet been deter- 
mined.——Howard Brehm, Sec’y. 


Meade, Kan.—The Co-op. Elvtr. & Supply 
Co. let the contract for the construction of 
its new 150,000-bu. concrete elevator (details 
of which were given in the Journal’s last 
number) to Chalmers & Borton. 


Fellsburg, Kan.—Lloyd Stull, manager of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co.'s elevator here, 
is reported to have been arrested charged 
with embezzlement of $4,000 by issuing 


checks to a friend for wheat that was not 
delivered. 


Blood Grain Co. 
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Grain Futures, Stocks, Bonds, etc. 


Dodge City, Kan.—Harry D. Smith, of the 
state grain inspection department, was re- 
cently appointed assistant grain inspector 
here and weighmaster in the Dodge City 
Terminal Elvtr. Co.’s new elevator. 


Johnson, Kan.—The Vosburg Grain Co. is 
building a 16,000-bu. elevator here, with a 
leg capacity of 3,800 bus. an hour, Clow- 
Winter Worm Drive and all electric equip- 
ment. Hauk Willich & Co. have the con- 
tract. There are at present two other eleva- 
tors here with prospects of another being 
built in the near future.—M. G. W. 


Ray, Kan.—The Farmers Grain & Supply 
Co. has sold its property at public auction, 
including the elevator, engine, scales and 
office. Victor Vratil bot the elevator and 
will use the material for building on his 
farm. The elevator has not been in opera- 
tion for several years and the stockholders 
voted to sell and wind up the affairs of the 
company. 


Minneola, Kan.—The Farmers Co-op. Ex- 
change has let contract to Burrell Eng. & 
Const. Co. for the construction of a 150,000- 
bu. concrete elevator. The elevator will 
have 2 legs, each operate with Clow-Winter 
Head Drive; a 2,500-lb. Fairbanks Hopper 
Scale and Kewanee Truck Lift. Fairbanks- 
Morse Motors will operate the head drives 
and truck lift. 


Hutchinson, Kan.—The Western Terminal 
Elvtr. Co., Bruce F. Young, manager, has let 
the contract for a 500,000-bu. concrete stor- 
age addition to its elevator here, to the 
Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co., which erected 
the campany’s original storage and head- 
house. With the completion of this addi- 
tion, the company will have a total capa- 
city of 1,000,000 bus. 


Voda (Collyer p. o.), Kan.—The Trego 
County Co-op. Ass’n sold out its line of 
four elevators, and the elevator, coal sheds 
and machine shed at Voda were purchased 
by a group of farmers in this vicinity. It 
is called the Voda Co-op. Ass’n, with head 
office here, and Alfred Rensmeyer is mana- 
ger. He has been manager of this elevator 
for six years.—Voda Co-op. Ass’n. 


Pittsburg, Kan.—We have over half com- 
pleted a new brick and cement fireproof 
addition to our plant at this place. This 
building is to be used mainly for a grinding 
room, which will contain our pulverizers and 
in which we expect to install a little later 
complete molasses mixing machinery. Our 
molasses tank is completed and will hold 
25,000 gallons of black strap.—The Pittsburg 
Elvtr. Co., A. L. Scott, Pres. 


Concordia, Kan.—Wilmer Bennett, who has 
been active in the affairs of the Concordia 
Milling Co. for about 35 years, and his three 
sons have become the sole owners of the 
business by the purchase of the half interest 
of O. W. Wasmer, who has not been active 
in the conduct of the business since he 
moved to California about five years ago. 
In the re-organization Wilmer Bennett be- 
comes pres.; Wilmer Bennett, Jr., vice-pres.; 
Cc. R. Bennett, sec’y-treas., and Jack Bennett, 
general manager. 


ICHITA 


“The Virgin Wheat Mecca’’ 


long recognized as the leading market of the Southwest. Its facilities are the best and its Board of 

Trade members are well known for their fair dealing. 

If you are a country shipper, miller or exporter you cannot do better in any other market. 
Deal With These Board of Trade Members 


Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 


Stevens-Scott Grain Co. 
Wheat, Kafir, Milo, Maize, Corn 


Adair Grain Co. 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir 


A. F. Baker Grain Co. 


Corn, Kafir, Milo, Oats, Barley 


Smith-McLinden Grain Co. 


Wheat, Coarse Grains, Mill Feeds 


Sam P. Wallingford Grain Corp. 
C. E. Jones Grain & Elevator Co. 
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Dodge City, Kan.—The Dodge City Co-op. 
Exchange at its recent annual meeting voted 
to erect another elevator here, to have a 
capacity of 200,000 bus. With the completion 
of this new house, Dodge City will have a 
total grain storage capacity of more than 
1,000,000 bus. The Exchange also plans the 
construction of an additional gasoline stor- 
age tank and the enlargement and rebuild- 
ing of the service station some time during 
the year. 


KENTUCKY 


Mt. Sterling, Ky.—The Monarch Milling Co. 
recently installed new grinding machinery 
in its mill. 

Louisville, Ky.—Edward C. Farmer, head 
of Oscar Farmer & Sons, owners of a local 
elevator plant with branch houses, jobbers 
and retailers of feeds, grain and hay, was 
taken ill with pneumonia on Mar. 8 at his 
office and died five days later. The business 
of which he was proprietor was founded by 
his father, Oscar Farmer, in 1885, who died 
about three years ago. Mr. Farmer, who was 
56 year of age, is survived by his widow, a 
son and three daughters. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE LETTER 


Among the new applicants for membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce is Clarence M. 
Stickell. 

Louis Muller, formerly of the grain export- 
ing company of Louis Muller Co., a past-pres. 
of the Chamber of Commerce and its oldest 


member, married Mrs. Amelia Allison, on 
Mar. 18. 
W. E. Harris & Son, grain brokers, who 


represent James E. Bennett & Co., of Chi- 
cago, in this market, have moved their offices 
to the fifth floor of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Bldg. 

George E. Morrison & Co., grain and hay 
firm composed of George E. Morrison and 
Herman Runge, dissolved early in March 
and each of the partners will continue in 
business under his own name. 

The new board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has appointed the following 
on the arbitration com‘ite: John H. Gildea, 
Jr., Robert E. Lee Marshall, Blanchard Ran- 
dall, Jr., Walter B. Brooks and T. M. May- 
nadier. 


MICHIGAN 


Muir, Mich.—H. B. Ludwick and J. C. Long 
are now the proprietors of the Muir Elvtr., 
formerly operated by O. M. Ulrich and H. B. 
Ludwick. 

Armada, Mich.—August L. Menninger, of 
Detroit, has bot the fiour mill here from 
Henry Burmann. 


Receivers, Shippers—Storage 


General Grain Business 


Grain Merchants—Consignments 
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has suc- 
of the 


Lowry 
manager 


Marion, Mich.—Joseph 
ceeded Frank Nelson as 
Kent elevator here. 

Carsonville, Mich.—Frank Diebele, who has 
operated a mill and feed business here for a 
number of years, has disposed of his busi- 
ness to G. Arthur Preston, who will con- 
tinue it. Mr. Diebele has taken up his resi- 
dence in Imlay City, Mich. é 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—C,. C. Huston’s flour and 
feed mill here burned on Mar. 20; loss esti- 


mated at $10,000; partly insured. Some of 
the office records were saved. Two large 
storage bins containing wheat and the ex- 


treme ends of the building were saved. 
Portland, Mich.—The Valley City Milling 
Co. has about completed the remodeling of 
the former Lewellyn elevator, purchased 
some time ago, has installed new machinery 
and expects to open for business on Apr. 1. 
Stock and chicken feed will be manufactured. 


MINNESOTA 


Wabasso, Minn.—George Franta & Co. 
have bot the Farmers Grain & Fuel Co.'s 
business here. 


Minneota, Minn.—The Farmers Merchants 
Supply Co. is considering the purchase of 
the large new Dahl Grain Co.’s elevator here. 


Waseca, Minn.—V. G. Pickett has sold his 
interest in Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., who 
operate a line of elevators with headquarters 
here. 


Evan, Minn.—On March 10, the elevator of 
the Hoover Grain Co. was totally destroyed 
by fire caused by an internal combustion 
engine. 


Duluth, Minn.—Among the new applicants 
for membership in the Board of Trade is 
Grover C. Sterling, the local representative 
of the Sheffield Elvtr. Co. 


Ivanhoe, Minn.—Burglars recently entered 
the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s_ elevator here. 
wrecking the door of the safe but being 
unsuccessful in their efforts to reach the 
interior of the strong box. A sledge ham- 
mer was used to remove the: dials and 
handles but they were unable to remove the 
door.—Art Torkelson. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER. 


Requests for transfer of membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce have been made 
as follows: To Edward J. Bawlf from Chas. 
S. Watts, to Walter F. Jaffray from S. L. 
Cobb and to Arthur K. Emrich from Z. K. 
Stacks. 


Oscar F. Clayton has been named receiver 
for the Continental Grain Co., the voluntary 
bankrupey of which was reported in the 
Journal’s last number. Eastern grain men 
are said to be the principal owners of the 
company, the officers of which are: H. A. 
Murphy, pres.; B. J. Dodge, vice-pres.; A. B. 
Marcy, sec’y and treas. It is said that the 
assets are more than sufficient to cover all 
debts. L. L. Drill, U. S. District Attorney, 
has been appointed to represent the Farmers 
National Grain Corp., to get possession of the 
103,000 bus. of grain owned by the govern- 
ment, but hypothecated by the grain com- 
pany with 700,000 bus. of other grain, for 
loans. The company has no connection with 
the Continental Grain Co., of Chicago, or 
the Continental Export Co., of New York. 
A later report states that the Continental 
Grain Co. has filed a petition asking for the 
dismissal of the recéivership, claiming that 
an audit of its books shows that it is not 
insolvent, as its assets exceed its liabilities. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis, Mo.—H. C. Gamage is a member 
of the Merchants Exchange on transfer from 
B. C. Moore. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Merchants Exchange 
has changed its fee for taking delivery, re- 
shipping and handling papers from 50 cents 
a ton (in addition to the regular commission) 
to 25: cents. : ; 


St. Louis, Mo.—Henry W. Mack, one of the 
oldest members of the Merchants Exchange, 
having been in the grain and hay commission 
business in this market for over 50 years, 
died Feb. 19, after a long illness. 


Tipton, Mo.—C. H. Robertson, who recently 
purchased the Briscoe elevator here (for- 
merly known as the Wehmeier elevator) 
from Tom D. Briscoe, has leased the elevator 
to William Veulman and his son John, of 
Gravois Mills, who have owned and operated 
a mill at that place (which is 10 miles from 
Versailles) for a number of years. The elder 
Mr. Veulman will continue to operate the 
mill at Gravois Mills, and the son will take 
charge of the Tipton elevator. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Work is now under way 
at the present time, excavation and pile 
driving being done for an addition of 1,000,000 
bus. to our present elevator of 1,000,000 bu. 
eapacity at this point. The contract has 
been let to the Lehr Const. Co., who are the 
building contractors, and John S. Metcalf & 
Co. are the engineers and designers. The 
construction will be additional storage tanks 
and will be ready for grain about July 1.— 
Stratton Grain Co., A. R. Taylor. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The 1,000,000-bu. addi- 
tion to the Wabash Elvtr. operated by the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., under construction by 
the Jas. Stewart Corp., will comsist of 22 
circular bins, 24 feet in diameter, 100 feet 
high, inter-connected at tangent points, util- 
izing interspaces for bins; will connect to 
end of existing storage of equal capacity; 


conveyor belts above and below to be ex- 
tended to serve new _ storage; additional 
handling facilities to be provided in work- 


house and to another unit of storage adjacent 
to plant. 


MONTANA 


Lewistown, Mont.—The Judith Milling Co. 
of this city and of Hobson, Mont., is offering 
stock for sale to raise resources for an ex- 
pansion in business, 


Culbertson, Mont.—The directors of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. have decided to increase 
the memberships in the company from $25 
to $50 in order to increase the storage capac- 
ity of the elevator. 


Molt, Mont.—G. B. Matti has been appointed 
manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator 
here, coming from Hobson, Mont., where he 
managed the Farmers Equity Co. elevator.— 
H. T. Godell (Hobson, Mont.) 


Hobson, Mont.—G. B. Matti, who has been 
manager of the Farmers Equity Co.’s ele- 
vator here since last November, has gone to 
Molt, Mont., to engage in similar work, as 
the elevator here has been closed until the 
new crop starts coming in. 


Great Falls, Mont.—The Chouteau County 
Farmers Co., incorporated; capital stock, 
$225,000; incorporators: Chris O. Larson, A. E. 
Anderson, Fred H. Lembke, George D. Gor- 
don and others: to sell and buy grain, main- 
tain elevators, and provide grain marketing 
facilities. 


Conrad, Mont.—Ludwig O. Berkland, man- 
aging partner of the Berkland Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator here (in which the Greely Elvtr. Co. 
has an interest), died from pneumonia on 
Mar. 4. Mr. Berkland has been manager of 
a number of Montana elevators during the 
‘past 15 years. 


NEBRASKA 


Weeping Water, Neb.—Fred Klepsel has 
bot ,out the Farmers Union Co.’s elevator 
here. 7 


Manley, Neb.—The Manley Farmers Co-op. 
Grain Co. is putting up a new office building, 
to be 14x28 feet. 

North Bend, Neb.—The Cherny & Watson 
Lbr. Co. has recently installed some elevator 
cups and made other repairs. The material 
was purchased from the York Fdry. ° 

Greenwood, Neb.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co. 
here has recently done some repair work. 
The Birchard Const. Co. did the work and 
the York Fdry. furnished the equipment. 
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Hooper, Neb.—Sam Wright, for 10 years 
employed at the Farmers Grain & Lbr. Co.’s 
elevator at Kennard, Neb., became the mana- 
ger of the Farmers Union Co-op. Elvtr. Co.'s 
elevator here on Mar. 15. 


Omaha, Neb.—An act that permits ship- 
pers to reconsign from Omaha without un- 
loading and reweighing has been passed by 
the Nebraska Senate, also an act creating 
a grain warehouse plan for the state. 


Omaha, Neb.—The dissolution of the Mid- 
West Grain Co. of this city has been an- 
nounced by L. L. Quinby, pres., the illness 
of John C, Ackerman, vice pres. and treas., 
being one of the reasons given for this step. 
Mr. Quinby has accepted the position of 
general manager of the Farmers West-Cen- 
tral Grain Co-op., Ine. 


Omaha, Neb.—E. C. Twamley has been re- 
elected pres. of the Omaha Grain Club and 
John Hedelund sec'y. Thru its board of 
directors the exchange has voted to estab- 
lish the proposed stock exchange by June J 
if possible, or by fall at the latest and has 
instructed the special com’ite (the personnel 
of which was given in the last number of 
the Journal) to bring an expert here at once 
to organize the exchange, the Grain Ex- 
change to stand the expense of getting it 
started. The price of memberships has been 
put at $500. There will be nonvoting and 
nontrading memberships also. A good many 
applications have already been received and 
organization work is progressing. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Lowell, Mass.—Wilder Grain Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital stock, $35,000; incorporators: 
Wesley M. Wilder, pres.; Bertha M. Wilder, | 
treas.; to deal in grain, feed, flour, etc. 


Orange, Mass.—Frank C. Cooke is to re- 
turn to the grain business, in which he was 
formerly engaged for several years. He will 
have offices both here and at Athol, repre- 
senting the Athol-Orange Farmers Exchange. 
He will make his local headquarters at the 
Jeffers warehouse. He will carry all kinds 
of grains. 


BOSTON LETTER 


Among recent new members of the Grain 
& Flour Exchange is Quentin Reynolds. 


William I. Morse, a member of the Grain 
& Flour Exchange, and of Prentiss, Brooks 
& Co., Holyoke, died on Mar. 7. 


W. D. Graves, a member of the Grain & 
Flour Exchange and who maintained flour 
brokerage offices in the exchange, died very 
unexpectedly, early in March, while on a 
subway car. 

That the state undertake the construction 
of grain elevators at the Port of Boston has 
been recommended to Governor Allen of 
Massachusetts by Mayor Curley, of this city, 
based on the recommendation of the mari- 
time division of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
meree. The opening of the Welland Canal 
next summer and the rumor of the possible 
erection of a huge elevator at Oswego, N. Y., 
have an important bearing on the matter 
that Boston can not afford to overlook.— 
Samuel Sayward. 


NEW YORK 


Canandaigua, N. Y.—The Ontario Milling 
Co.’s warehouse here was damaged recently 
by fire to the extent of $1,500. 

New York, N. Y.—The Schwartz Grain Co., 
Inc., has succeeded to the business of B. F. 
Schwartz & Co., Inc.—Schwartz Grain Co., 
ine, 

New York, N. Y.—New members of the 
Produce Exchange include the following: 
Arthur Levy, Frank J. Patrick, Raymond F. 
Kilthau, Henry Zinner (associate). 

Syracuse, N. Y.—The annual convention of 
the New York State Hay & Grain Dealers 
Ass’n will be held at Syracuse, N. Y., during 
August, the exact date to be announced 
later. 

New York, N. Y.—Robert Herbst, an old 
member of the Produce Exchange and form- 
erly engaged in the export and import 
commission business here, died recently at 
the age of 80 years. 
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, Wellsville, N. Y.—The Park & Pollard Co., 
operating extensively in western New York 
and northern Pennsylvania, has bot out the 
Wellsville Milling Co. from Charles Johnson 
and Edward Schultheis. 


Mannsville, N. Y.—The Stevens Milling & 
Feed Co., whose main plant is at Lacona, 
has bot Mrs. Jessie Lutz’ mill here and will 
operate it as a branch plant. It will be 
managed by William Reardon. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Ralston-Purina Co.’s 
new elevator under construction here, as 
reported in the Feb. 12 Journal, is progress- 
ing rapidly, the foundations having been 
completed and work on the first floor started 
early this month. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The report that appeared 
in the local press, stating that the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co.'s plant was to be dis- 
mantled, is said by John Olmsted, sec’y of 
the company, to be premature. The plant 
is in full operation and will continue’ so 
indefinitely. 


Auburn, N. Y.—The firm of Cady & Co., 
Ine., after nearly 30 years’ existence, was 
dissolved as of Jan. 24, 1930, by unanimous 
consent of the only three remaining stock- 
holders. Ellis W. Cady, former pres. and 
major stockholder, is now continuing the 
business as Cady & Co., not incorporated. 


Oswego, N. Y.—It is reported that if 
Congress approves the Oswego Harbor de- 
velopment plan as recommended by army 


engineers, a flour mill of 10,000 barrels daily 
capacity and a terminal elevator of 4,000,- 
000-bus. capacity will be erected here. The 
statement is credited to F. B. Shepherd, pres. 
of the Oswego Harbor & Dock Commission. 


Albany, N. Y.—Col. G. M. Hoffman, U. S. 
engineer, appeared recently at a hearing be- 
fore the Senate Finance and Assembly Ways 
and Means Committees at this city on the 
Byrne-Hayes bill appropriating $1,850,000 for 
the erection of a grain elevator at the barge 
canal terminal here as a part of the Albany 
Port development, and stated that the United 
States would complete the expenditure of its 
$10,000,000 some time this fall and that a 
27-foot channel, making Albany a secondary 
port to New York City, would be ready for 
use at that time. When the improvement is 
completed, Col. Hoffman said, Albany will 
afford an opportunity for shipping grain to 
Europe at lower rates than from Montreal, 
New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, and 
that when the Welland Canal goes into oper- 
ation this summer, grain handling facilities 
at this city will be essential to the commer- 
cial supremacy of the Port of New York. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bordulac, N. D.—The Osborn-McMillan 
Elvtr. Co. has closed its elevators here and 
at Dover (Sykeston p. o.) for the balance of 
this season. 


Williston, N. D.—The Williams County 
Farmers Union is said to be contemplating 
the erection of a flour mill here, of 125-bar- 
rels’ capacity. 


Walcott, N. D—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 
elevator, containing 20,000 bus. of grain, 
burned on Mar. 20; $10,000 insurance was 
carried on the building, and the grain was 
insured also. 


Fordville, N. D.—The Fordville Farmers 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator that burned recently, 
as reported in the last number of the Jour- 
nal, will be rebuilt. The owners were Mar- 
tin Potulny, pres.; Chas. Aafedt, vice-pres.; 
Ole Aafedt, manager, and C. E. Stenchfield, 
sec’y. 


Rhame, N. D.—The fire that destroyed the 
Farmers Equity Union's elevator here on 
Feb. 22 (reported in the last number of the 
Journal) could not be checked until two 
other elevators had burned—that of the 
Western Grain Co. and of the Columbia 
Elvtr. Co. A high wind that was blowing 
at the time caused the spread of the fire, 
which started in the farmers elevator. The 
total loss was estimated at $1£0,000. In each 
case the loss was covered by insurance, and 
it was reported that all of the companies 
would rebuild as soon as possible. 


i 


Lawton, N. D.—Sigurd Hagen, manager of 
the Federal Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here for 
some time, was probably instantly killed on 
Mar. 14 when he became caught on the eleva- 
tor shaft. He was alone in the elevator at 
the time, but it is supposed that he tried 
to tighten a set screw of the sprocket with- 
out stopping the engine or taking off the 
belt and that the screw in the pulley caught 
his clothing and wound him around the 
shaft, causing instant death. Two men ar- 
riving at the elevator about 2 o’clock saw 
smoke coming from the engine house, and 
on investigation found that the drive belt 
had burned in two from slipping and had 
started a fire in the elevator, which was 
soon put out. They then found the body. 
Mr. Hagen is survived by his widow and five 
children. 


OHIO 


Circleville, O.—H. M. Crites & Co. 
installed a large Sidney Sheller. 

Bryan, O.—The C. J. Charles Feed Mill 
contemplates the installation of a feed mixer. 

London, O.—Farrar & Watts recently in- 
stalled new equipment furnished by the Sid- 
ney Grain Mchy. Co. 

Carrothers, O.—I bot out the Freedley Bros. 
at Carrothers. In the near future will over- 
haul the elevator and install a grinder.—A. 
McDougal. 

Akron, O.—The Akron Feed & Milling Co. 
has recently increased its capital stock to 
3,000 shares no par value, to allow expan- 
sion in the business. This company is 20 
years old. 

Plymouth, O.—We have sold our business 
at Plymouth to Dave W. Einsell and I have 
bot another at Carrothers, O.—A. McDougal 
(formerly operating, with J. F. Sehringer, 
as the Plymouth Elvtr. Co.). 


Toledo, O.—Wilfred D. Keilholtz, traffic 
manager for Southworth & Co., of this city, 
was married to Miss Marie Evers, also of 
this city, on Mar. 1. Mr. and Mrs. Keilholtz 
wili take their honeymoon trip during the 
coming summer. 

Cincinnati, O.—Redmon 8. Fitzgerald, em- 
ployed in the Currus Grain Co.’s hay depart- 
ment, this city, took his own life, on Mar. 11, 
no reason being known for his act. He was 
in good health and was well-known in grain 
and hay circles. He was 49 years of age. 

North Auburn, O.—The North Auburn 
Equity Exchange Co., operating an elevator 
at this point, recently added to its equipment 
by the purchase of an automatic scale, 
Eureka Separator and some other elevator 
equipment. The Sidney Grain Mchy. Co. had 
the contract for this work. 


Toledo, O.—F. O. Paddock, pres. of the 
Paddock-Hodge Co., grain, has retired from 
that business and has also resigned from 
the Produce Exchange, of which he was the 
oldest member, being 77 years of age. He 
served three terms as pres. of the exchauge, 
of which he had been a member since 1886. 

Versailles, O.—J. Louis Mangen, a stock- 
holder in the Versailles Equity Exchange 
Co., has filed suit for the appointment of a 
receiver and ultimate dissolution of the com- 
pany. The firm is alleged to have become 
indebted to two banks in the sum of $13,500, 
besides other debts. The company’s assets 
were not made public. 


Columbus, O.—A com’ite has been organ- 
ized by the creditors of Frank T. Rutherford 
& Co., grain and stock brokerage house of 
this city that recently went into the hands 
of receivers, to incorporate a company to 
take over the firm and continue the busi- 
ness. The com’ite is composed of the fol- 
lowing: Don R. McGill, C. H. Sisson, Louis 
Schaefer, Frank F. Ehlen, W. W. Metcaif. 


Bloomville, O.—The manager of the eleva- 
tor of L. B. Einsel was pouring kerosene 
on the fire in the office stove when someone 
walked in the outside door and attracted 
his attention. In some manner the kerosene 


have 


can exploded and the manager lost his life._ 


Another report states that there was not 
much of a fire and that the monetary damage 
was only $300, the elevator not being dam- 
aged. 
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Findlay, O.—D. C. Main, retired grain 
dealer, died at the hospital here on Mar. 4, 
from kidney trouble, at the age of 79 years. 
He had been in ill health fer some time. 


OKLAHOMA 


Henryetta, Okla.—Boerstler Bros. are said 
to be contemplating the erection of a small 
elevator for the handling of corn and corn 
products. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—Robert Wolf, form- 
erly in the Kansas City office of the Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., is now connected with the 
company’s local office. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The office of M. I. 
Jordan, chief grain inspector for Oklahoma, 
has been moved from the Cotton-Grain Ex- 
change Bldg. to the Harn Bldg. 

White Oak, Okla.—The elevator here was 


struck by lightning late in February, and 

burned. It is reported that no insurance 

was carried. HE. Oelke was the owner. 
Frederick, Okla.—The Farmers’ Co-op. 


Grain & Cotton Co. of this place is reported 
as having suffered losses recently and as 
about to liquidate, according to the Southern 
Export Co. 


Ponca City, Okla.—The Uhlmann Grain Co., 
with brokerage houses in many cities, 
opened a branch office here, with O. Barton 
Willoughby as local manager, the middle of 
this month. 

Mountain View, Okla.—The Farmers Co-op. 
Ass’n is erecting a new office and warehouse 
to replace the one that burned last winter. 
The new building will be of concrete, 25x50 
feet, and will contain a fireproof vault. 

Ponca City, Okla.—The Ponca City Milling 
Co. will erect a 326,000-bu. addition to its 
elevator here, the contract having been let 
to the Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co., giving 
the company a total storage capacity of 
550,000 bus. 


Nowata, Okla.—Herbert Coatney, an em- 
ploye of the Whitford Grain Co., was badly 
bruised, tho fortunately it is believed not 
seriously, when he fell about eight feet at 
the company’s warehouse. He had climbed 
that distance to clear a trough when he lost 
his footing and fell to the floor. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Superior Feed 
Mill Co.’s plant was entered by thieves, dur- 
ing the night of Mar. 11, who broke open 
the safe and obtained cash and checks 
amounting to $1,000. They also took two 
drafts valued at $1,000 each, which were 
not negotiable, according to B. D. Eddie, 
manager of the plant. 


Enid, Okla.—Directors of the Union Equity 
Co-op. Exchange have authorized the con- 
struction of a 100,000-bu. wheat condition- 
ing and handling elevator here, to be of 
wood and sheet metal, construction to start 
as soon as a site can be procured. It was 
also voted to buy stock.to the amount of 
$30,000 in the National Grain Corp. 


Sentinel, Okla——The Farmers Co-op. Ass’n’s 
elevator here has been sold to Dr. Tracy, of 
this place, and Dan Reiter, who formerly 
owned and operated the Reiter Grain Co., 
now the Hayes Grain Co., has been employed 
to manage the elevator. The business will 
be known as the Sentinel Grain Co. and 
grain, feed and coal will be handled. 


Temple, Okla.—The old farmers elevator, 
owned by the B. & O. Cash Store Corp., is 
being remodeled in preparation for the 
coming small grain harvest. In the rear of the 
elevator large storage rooms and bins will 
be erected, and a complete line of feeds, 
seeds and coal will be carried. Homer Ed- 
wards will probably have charge ,of the 
elevator. 


Enid, Okla.—The Oklahoma Wheat Pool’s 
new 1,000,000-bu. elevator here under con- 
struction is making rapid progress under two 
10-hour shifts per day. Concrete work in 
the basement under the headhouse was out 
of the ground and the floor of the basement 
under the tanks finished and forms being 
set for the side walls on Mar. 15. The Jones- 
Hettelsater Const. Co. expects to have the 
house ready for inspection June 1. = 
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Enid, Okla.—The annual convention of the 
Grain Dealers Ass’n of Oklahoma, in con- 
junetion with the Oklahoma millers, Okla- 
homa coal dealers and the Southwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board, will be held in this 
city, Friday and Saturday, May 238 and 24, 
1930. At a recent conference between local 
dealers and officers of the Grain Dealers 
Ass'n of Oklahoma a program com’ite was 
created consisting of the following: - Verne 
Goltry, chairman; Ben Feuquay, E. R. Hum- 
phrey and C, E. Munn, all of Enid. 

Goodwell, Okla.—Riffe Bros., of Texhoma, 
have started construction of a concrete ele- 
vator here, to have a capacity of 125,000 bus. 
and to be 122 feet high. Chalmers & Bor- 
ton have the contract. Tt is) ‘said sthatiie 
will be the largest elevator in the Oklahoma 
Panhandle. It is expected to be completed 
by May 15. It will consist of 11 bins—four 
tanks, each 18 feet in diameter, and seven 
interstice bins; one 5,000-bu. leg, 25-h. p. 
G. E. Motor, Kewanee Truck Dump (truck 
scale is already in), Richardson Automatic 
Scale. Riffe Bros. already have a _ small 
frame house here, and the new elevator is 


for the purpose of faster handling as well 
as for additional storage. It is a duplicate 
of the plant built at Stratford, Tex., for 
Riffe Bros. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


St. Leon, Ida.—Frew Bros., of this place, 
recently received a 30-h. p. motor for instal- 
lation in their feed grinding mill.—I. M. D. 

Kendrick, Ida.—The Vollmer-Clearwater 
Co. has appointed Wade Keene as manager 


of ‘its warehouse here, succeeding Frank 
Ellis. 

Orchards, Wash.—R. J. Blair, formerly in 
the feed business at Camas, Wash., has bot 


the. Orchards Feed Store & Mill from R, T. 
Thorne, of this place. 

Nampa, Ida.—A new concrete warehouse 
has been completed here by the Nampa Seed 
&. Grain Co., and the grain is now auto- 
matically shelled, cleaned, ground and 
sacked. 

Seattle, Wash.—T. A. Fransioli and wife 
filed a petition in bankruptcy on Mar. 10. 
A meeting of creditors with the referee in 
bankruptcy will be held Mar. 31. Mr. Fran- 
sioli was a grain dealer and went out of 
business for himself about a year and a half 
ago. 


, Spokane, Wash.—Progress is reported by 
the. special grain storage com’ite of the 
Chamber of Commerce, the appointment and 
purpose of which was reported in the Jan. 8 
Journal, looking toward increased facilities 
for this city, several plans having’ been 
offered for definite action. 


AY Spokane, Wash.—The Washington Co-op. 
Beg & Poultry Ass'n recently took over the 
Spokane Poultry Farmers Ass’n and will 
double the capacity of the latter’s plant. An 
addition, 50x90 feet, will be constructed and 
new machinery installed which will increase 
the capacity from 25 to 50 tons of processed 
poultry feed in 24 hours. James F. Thomas 
is manager of the Spokane plant. 

, Port Orchard, Wash.—The Peninsula Grain 
Co: Inc., has bot the property formerly oc- 
eupied by the Port Orchard Transfer Co., 
and will remodel the building to suit its 
needs and maintain its offices and retail 
business there. The mill and part of the 
storage will remain on the Central. Wharf 
as'at present. C. G. Vaughn,” pres., has bot 
the, interest of Ed Jungbluth in the grain 
company, which is now locally owned. Mr. 
Jungbluth has secured control of the Sequim 
branch. of the business. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“Berwick, Pa.—The large warehouse of the 
Community Flour Mills, Clark Girton owner, 


burned on Mar. 11; loss, $7,000 including 
$4,000 on feed. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—William A. Glasgow, 


who was counsel of the Commercial Ex- 
change for many years, died on Mar. 14, un- 
expectedly, at the age of 65 years. 


Mercer, Pa.—The Mercer Milling Co., flour 
and feed, which recently went into bank- 
ruptey, was bot at public sale by I. C. Davis, 
Emery Davis and James Meehan for $2,500. 

Newville, Pa.—C. D. Kalbach, owner of 
the grain elevator here formerly operated 
by E. S. Schenks & Sons, has installed a 
new feed mixer, giving him a complete feed 
manufacturing plant. 


Richland, Pa.—John Zug began the opera- 
tion early in March of his new feed mill 
that replaces the one that burned last De- 
cember. It is equipped with up-to-date 
machinery and has all the requirements for 
turning out all kinds of feed. 

Paxinos, Pa.—Charles Caughey & Son, of 
Brooklyn, have purchased the plant formerly 
owned by the Vought Milling Co. and after 
a long period of idleness the plant is being 
operated again. It has an output of 75 bar- 
rels of flour a day in addition to a general 
milling and feed business. Mr. Caughey was 
the first miller employed by the late Mr. 
Vought when he 
15 years ago. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Freeman, S. D—Kaufman Bros. have in- 
stalled a new oat huller in their feed mill. 

Duxbury (Mansfield p. o.), S. D.—The Dux- 
bury Co-op. Elvtr. Co. has bot the Mansfield 
Oii Co.'s business and property. 

Belle Fourche, S. D.—The Tri-State Milling 
Co. is having plans made by Horner & Wyatt 
for a grain elevator, to be 40x125 feet, work 
to start May 1. 


Clear Lake, S. D.—The Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s 


elevator here burned Mar. 6; loss, $20,000; 
15,000 bus. of grain was destroyed. The 
elevator will be rebuilt. 


Freeman, S. D.—Jos. J. Tschetter has in- 
stalled a 50-h. p. hammer mill and will soon 
be ready for grinding. This is the second 


feed mill here now.—Farmers Grain & Stock 
Co, 

Hoven, S. D.—The Hoven Equity Exchange 
is installing new distributors and spouting in 
both of its houses here, the V. M. Zweber 
Co. doing the work. M. J. Goebel is manager 
of the elevators. 


Emery, S. D.—The Shanard Elvtr. 
which has two elevators here, 
the old one, which was built 40 years ago 
and has been a landmark since the early 
days of the town, and the lumber and other 
material in it will be used in the construc- 
tion of sheds at the stock yards. 


Coy 
is wrecking 


SOUTHEAST 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Fulton Flour Mills under 
construction here will replace the Charles- 
ton, S. C., plant of the C. B. Stout interests 
of Memphis, Tenn. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Western Grain Co., 
which only recently built an addition to its 
plant here and installed new machinery, as 
reported in the Jan. 8 Journal, is now having 
a new grain bin constructed, to cost $6,000. 


TENNESSEE 


Tullahoma, Tenn.—Fire originating in ice 
plant caused slight damage to the mill of 
the Middle Tennessee Milling Co. on Mar. 7. 


Morristown, Tenn.—The Pinnacle Mills, 
Ine., has been operating its new 1,200-barrel 
flour mill for several weeks. The building, 
which is of brick, was constructed by the 
W. J. Savage Co. The old mill was converted 
into a feed mill and will manufacture all 
kinds. of feeds. The pres. and manager is 
W. S. Howell. 


TEXAS 


Longview, Tex.—F. T. Rea is manufac- 
turing stock and poultry feeds at his new 
plant here. 

Bushland, Tex.—I have let contract for 
20,000-bu. elevator here, located on C. R. I. & 
G. R. R., work to start Apr. 1.—Carl Hill. 


established the mill about- 
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Perryton, Tex.—Work has already started 
on J. R. Anderson’s 30,000-bu. elevator, which 
is to be completed in time for the new crop. 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—The Texas Grain Dealers 
Ass’n will hold its annual convention in this 
city May 26-27. The Panhandle Grain Deal- 
ers Ass’n usually convenes right after the 
state ass’n meeting. 

Pineland, Tex.—The Smith Milling Co.’s 
plant burned Friday, Mar. 7, while the mill 
was shut down for the noon hour; loss about 
$5,000. A hot box was given as the possible 
cause of the fire. : 

Van Alstyne, Tex.—The Taylor Grain Co. 
has completed the conversion of its flour 
mill into a feed mill. The plant, which is in 
three units, is equipped for the manufacture 
of poultry, dairy and hog feeds, and is elec- 
trically driven. 


Iowa Park, Tex.—E. C. Knox, mayor and 


retiring Chamber of Commerce pres., has 
become the sole owner of the former 
Farmers Elvtr. Co.’s elevator here, which 
he has managed for many years. He will 


continue to operate the elevator under the 
new name of the Knox Grain Co. 


Wichita Falls, Tex.—General Mills, Inc., 
has let the contract to Barnett & Record 
for the erection of 36 grain storage tanks, 
100 feet high, with headhouse 182 feet high, 
having a capacity of about 1,176,000 bus., 
at its plant here, known locally as the 
Wichita Mill & Elvtr. Co. The addition is 
to be completed in July. 

Amarillo, Tex.—A. P. (‘‘Ace’’) Borger, of 
Borger (founded by him), who owns a num- 
ber of elevators on the Amarillo-Liberal 
Line of the Rock Island, at Stinnett, Gruver, 
Morse and other towns, plans the erection of 
a 1,000,000-bu. terminal elevator here and 
hopes to have it ready for the new wheat 
crop. It will be concrete, fireproof and up- 
to-date in every respect. The railroad loca- 
tion has not yet been decided upon. It is 
said that Mr. Borger also plans a line of 
elevators over this section in addition to his 
present elevators and the proposed terminal 
for this place. 


GRAIN 


All Ways 


to your complete satisfaction in 


Fort 
orth 


Try any of these Grain and Cotton 
Exchange Members: 


Southwest Grain & Comm. Co. 


Brokerage and Consignments 


Transit Grain & Commission Co. 
Consignments, Brokerage 


J. S. Bache & Co. 


Grain and Cotton Futures 


James E. Bennett & Co. 


Grain, Stocks, Provisions 


Mullin-Brackett Grain Co. 


Strictly Brokerage and Consignments 


E. M. Rogers Co. 


_ Strictly Brokerage and Consignments 


Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. : 
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Houston, Tex.—Bids for the construction of 
the 2,000,000-bu. addition to the public eleva- 
tor here were onened on Mar. 7 and the 
contract awarded by the Harris County Navi- 
gation District to the Folwell Engineering 
Co., but the contract is contingent upon the 
passage of the. $2,923,000 bond issue for port 
improvements, scheduled to be voted upon 
Mar. 22. Work will start immediately if the 
bond issue carries. 


UTAH 


Lehi, Utah—The Lehi Cereal Mills recently 
completed installation of several new 
grinders for making additional cereals. This 
company has developed quite a volume of 
business on cereals, which it shins into half 
a dozen adjoining states. 


WISCONSIN 


Chilton, Wis.—The Knauf & Tesch Co. 
recently purchased some new seed cleaning: 
machinery. 

Superior, Wis.—The Cargill Grain Co. is 
constructing a concrete dock at its Elevator 
M here, the Barnett & Record Co. having the 
eontract. It is to be completed some time 
in April by the opening of lake navigation. 

Union Grove, Wis.—M. A. Loomis is acting 
as temporary manager of the Farmers Co-op. 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator until a new manager is 
appointed. The company recently voted to 
increase the stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Boyceville, Wis.—It tis reported that the 
Boyceville Elvtr., owned and operated by 
the Wisconsin Milling Co., of Menomonie, 
Wis., and which burned late in February, as 
reported in the Mar. 12 Journal, will not be 
rebuilt. 

Potosi, Wis.—Keehner Bros. (composed of 
John and Arno Keehner), proprietors of the 
Potosi Feed Mill, are branching out into the 
farm machine business, for which purpose 
they are erecting a two-story 30x60 foot 
building. 


Superior, Wis.—Contract for the construc- 
tion of the 3,000,000-bu. addition to the Great 
Northern Railway’s Elvtr. ‘S’” on St. Louis 
Bay here, has been awarded to the Burrell 
Engineering & Const. Co. and actual con- 
struction will start Apr. 1. The contract 
calls for the completion by Aug. 15. All 
the piling has been driven and everything 
is in readiness for construction of the addi- 
tion, which will consist of 239 concrete tanks. 
134 of which will be interstices. Elvtr. “S” 
is operated by A. D. Thomson & Co. Details 
regarding the addition appeared in the Nov. 
25 Journal. 

MILWAUKEE LETTER 


Arthur M. Kayser has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Chamber of Commerce has_ re-ap- 
pointed J. L. Bowlus manager of the trans- 
portation department. 


Bruno Fink, formerly an officer in the Mil- 
waukee Malting Co., died on Mar. 14, at his 
home in this city, at the age of 70 years. 
His widow and three daughters survive him. 

Charles'R. Lull, grain dealer of this city, 
suffered a slight stroke in Los Angeles 
recently, from which he is recovering and is 
expected to return to this city early in April. 
Mr. Lull is 70 years of age. 

The board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce has voted to continue the opera- 
tion of the transportation department for 
the ensuing year and has re-appointed John 
L. Bowlus as manager. The annual caucus 
for the proposing of names of candidates 
for the various offices of the Chamber of 
Commerce to be filled at the annual election 
was held in the exchange room on Mar. 22, 
at noon. The primary election will be held 
on Mar. 29, and the annual election on Apr. 7. 

The Donahue-Stratton Co. has announced 
that approximately 2,000,000 bus. storage will 
be added to its Kinnickinnic elevator, which 
it operates on the C. & N. W. R. R. here, 
the present capacity of which is 1,500,000 
bus. Two up-to-date car dumpers will be 
installed, and with these improvements this 
elevator will be one of the best equipped 
at any of the Great Lakes ports. Construc- 
tion will begin at once and it is expected 
to be completed in time for handling the 
new crop. 


Candidates nominated at the annual caucus 
of the Chamber of Commerce, Saturday, March 
22, were as follows: Pres., A. L. Flanagan, 
K. R. Froedtert; first vice-pres., E. LaBudde; 
second vice-pres., Otto R. Sickert; sec’y and 
treas., H. A. Plumb; all for 1-yr. term. Direc- 
tors: L. J. Beck, J. Walter Rice, Frank J. 
Phelan, W. A. Hottensen, J. Victor Loewi; 
3-yr. term, three to be elected. Board of 
arbitration: John C. Hensey, Jos. R. Schaber, 
W. EHiteneier, Chas. F. Coughlin, A. E. Bush, 
C, A. Houlton; 2-yr. term, three to be elected. 
Board of appeals (l-yr. term), A. L. John- 
stone, unexpired of W. A. Hottensen, re- 
signed; (2 yr. term), Thos. M. Corcoran, S. G. 
Courteen; two to be elected. 


Unbiased Estimates Necessary 


Speaking of estimates of grain production as 
put out officially by Argentina, The Times, 
printed in Buenos Aires, says it has been 
proven that official estimates are invariably 


well below the mark. Continuing it says: 
“Every grower, dealer, and exporter in the 
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country is pessimistic because by 
he expects higher prices. 
department, instead of keeping itself com- 
pletely unbiased and impartial, is swayed 
by the same instinct to raise values. But 
you cannot fool all the people all the time. 
The consumer on the other side is not com- 
pletely and irrevocably foolish. If our re- 
ports had been proved erroneous, either too 
high or too low, for the past twenty years, 
they would be as valueless as the official 
estimates will become if the present political 
regime follows in the path that has evidently 
been traced out for it. There is only one 
way to obtain public confidence and influence, 
and that is to be as correct as it is humanly 
possible to be, and to attain that desideratum 
utter impartiality is necessary. An error 
now and again is pardonable, in fact im- 
possible to avoid, but consistently to over— 
or under—estimate must, in the end, destroy 
all faith in the ability of the entity under- 
taking the estimates. And this is the path 
the government is following.’’ 


being so 
The government 


Dropping the loan price 5 cents at Min- 
neapolis over night is a sad surprise, and a 
confession of an error of judgment in pay- 


ing $1.25. 


Sixteen Years Ago - - 


The first Randolph Grain Drier 


was put into operation. 


-- And Today 


Randolph is the selected Grain 
Drying Equipment for elevators 
and mills throughout the United 
States and Foreign Countries. 


Engineers of large 


constantly investigating 


against losses in business. 


tion. 


The Original Randolph Prin- 
ciple of Direct Heat Drying 
Is Fully Protected by Patents. 


elevators and 
mills—men who keep in touch with 
all modern developments—who are 
improved 
methods—were among the first to 
prove the value of the Randolph 
Grain Drier as an additional insurance 
But—be- 
fore they became regular users of the 
Randolph, they made the most rigid 
investigations of its practicability, its 
economy and its efficiency of opera- 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you our catalogue 

giving complete infarmation on the Randolph Grain 

Drier and how this Drier was originally developed to 

Meet every requirement for handling all kinds of grain, 
seeds and beans. 


O. W. RANDOLPH COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Trade 


Minn.—The offices of the 
have been 


Minneapolis, 
Richardson Grain Separator Co. 
moved to 455 N. E. Harrison St. 

Waterloo, Ia—The Waterloo Huller Co. 
has been organized by John Roskamp, 
Leona Welbes and M. H. Lorensen, to 
manufacture, sell and distribute oat hullers. 

Every large advertiser has on his prospect 
list, either potentially or actually, many pros- 
pects who are almost sold. The last dollar 
spent in advertising will bring more returns 
than the first, because it gathers in the re- 
sults of this cumulative effect. 

Muncy, Pa.—Sprout, Waldron & Co. are 
sending out folders telling about their “New 
Monarch” vertical uniflow feed mixing outfit, 
which, it is said, makes the feed mixing busi- 
ness more attractive. The new mixer is a self- 
contained, loading, mixing, sacking, and packing 
outfit for rendering a complete service with a 
minimum of expense and labor. 

Referee in Bankruptcy for the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court of North Dakota has sent out 
notices calling attention to the private sale 
of the assets of the Magic Grain Dump Co., 
to be held in Bismarck, N. D., March 27, 
tet Oiaen 

Marshall Adams, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager of the domestic appliance de- 
partment of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters in Mansfield, 
O., becomes “assistant general advertising 
manager, with headquarters at East Pitts- 
burgh. A. B. Zerby, formerly assistant to 
general advertising manager, has been 
appointed director of advertising production. 
R. R. Davis, also a former assistant to gen- 
eral manager, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of the advertising departinent. 

Haines Feed Mixers were recently in- 
stalled by J. H. Smith, Haverhill, Mass.; H. 
M. Huber, Richland, Pa.; Heppe Cash Store 
Co., Hartford, Wis.; Haynes Milling Co., 
Portland, Ind.; Spurrier Bros.. Marysville, 
O.; Addison Flouring Mill, Addison, Mich.; 
Noragon & Son, Butler, Ind.; Apple River 
Mlg. Co., Clear Lake,.Wis.: Mitchell-Mask- 
rey Co., Maquoketa, Ia.: Marshallville 
Equity Co., Marshallville, O.; Elmira Ele- 
vator, Elmira, O.; Humansville Produce Co., 
Humansville, Mo.; Miller Grain Co., Ban- 
bridge, Ind.; R. O. Bowman, Medina, O.; 
St. Francois Co. Farm Bur., Farmington, 
Mo.; Jeff McDowell, Farmington, Mo.: 
Michigan Bean Co., Owensdale, Mich.; W. 
Williams & Query, Jackson, Mo.; Wolf & 
Callahan, Helena, O.; Abingdon Mlg. Co., 
Abingdon, Ill; Shurtleff Co., Union, IIL; 
Thimble Flour Mills, Milton, Ky.; Albion 
Milling Co., Albion, Ill.; Latto & Conwell, 
Uhricksville, O. 


Western Illinois Dealers Fraternize 


A district meeting of the grain dealers 
of western Illinois was held at the Pace 
Hotel, Macomb, Ill., Friday night, March 21, 
at 7 o'clock. There were over 40 present. 

Mr. D. W. Jones of Kankakee made a 
good talk; also short addresses were made 
by two representatives from the inspection 
department at Peoria. 

Enjoyable entertainment was furnished by 
the Harmony Four Quartette of Macomb. 


Mr. W. L. Bader of Bader & Co., Ver- 
mont, Ill., was chosen chairman of the next 
meeting to be held in Macomb the latter 
part of April—W. G. Nelson. 


I. C. C. Activities 


The Commission in I. and S. 3372, grain 
from Wabash stations to points in Michigan 
and Ohio, has found justified the proposed 
schedules canceling the participation of the 
D. T. & I. in rates on grain, grain products 
and grain by-products from stations on the 
Wabash east of the Mississippi River and 
west of Detroit, to Toledo, Detroit and 
points grouped therewith. The schedules 
have been vacated and proceedings discon- 
tinued. Upon protest of the Toledo Produce 
Exchange operation of these schedules was 
suspended. The D. T. & I. became a party 
to the local grain tariff of- the Wabash on 
Nov. 15, 1924, in order to make the rates 
to Detroit applicable also to Fordson, Mich., 
a destination not served by the Wabash. The 
participation of the D. T. & I., the report 
said, however, was not restricted to the rates 
to Fordson. The result was that the D. T. 
& I. had been permitted to participate gen- 
erally in the local grain rates of the Wabash 
from and to the points before mentioned. 
The Wabash, in the suspended schedules, 
proposed to cancel the participation of the 
D. T. & I. in rates except to Fordson. To- 
ledo grain interests objected because the 
cancellation would impose switching charges 
at Toledo on some grain. The Wabash ob- 
jected to all of the evidence along that line, 
arguing that the legality of the charges was 
not in issue. The Commission said it had 
no authority to require the Wabash to short- 


haul itself by dividing the grain traffic 
originated by it with the D. T. & I., except 
when the available route or routes other- 


wise would be unduly long or except upon 
the existence of a public emergency, neither 
of which conditions, it said, had been shown 
to exist in this case. 

In 22689, Clark Brown Grain Co. et al. vs 
C. G. W.; 22756, Follett & Emert vs. same, 
and a sub-number thereunder, Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. vs. same, Examiner McKee found 
that rates charged, corn and wheat, Bon- 
durant, Dewar and Dunkerton, Ia., to Chi- 
cago and Kansas City, were inapplicable. 
Applicable rates were 16 cents on corn from 
Bondurant, Dewar and Dunkerton to Kansas 
City and Chicago, and 17.5 cents on wheat 
from Bondurant to Chicago. Reparation on 
account of overcharges of $63.74 for Clark 


Brown Grain Co.: $13.14 for Follett & 
Emert; and $9.55 for Farmers’ Elevator Co.., 
proposed. 

In 22821, General Mills, Inc., vs. Rock 
Island, Examiner Mackey proposed dis- 
missal. Shipments, wheat, points in Kansas 
to Wichita. found to have been intrastate 
traffic, although after being milled at 


Wichita the wheat was shipped therefrom as 
flour to Galveston, for export. 

In 22886, Quisenberry Feed Manufactur- 
ing Co. vs. St. Louis-San Francisco, Exam- 
iner Basham. Dismissal proposed. Rate, 
L. C. L. shipment of poultry feed, Kansas 
City, to Van Vleet, Miss., applicable. 

In 22660, New Orleans Export Co., Ltd., 
vs. A. C. L., Examiner McKee. Reparation 
of $82.88 proposed on finding unreasonable 
rate of $3.09, cottonseed meal, for export, 
Aulander, N. C., to Norfolk, to extent it ex- 
ceeded $2.35 per net ton. 

In I. and S. 3432 the Commissioner sus- 
pended from March 10, until Oct. 10, 
schedules in A: T. and:S. F. I. C. C. 10909. 
The suspended schedules propose to cancel 
free out-of-line service on grain and grain 
products, carloads, from various Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas origins to certain des- 
tinations in southeastern Kansas when 
transited at Hutchinson, Kan., which will 
result in increases of generally 3% cents per 
100 pounds on such shipments. 
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New Complaints 


23212. Case Commission Co., Jackson, 
Miss., vs. A. G. S. et al. Transit charges, 
cottonseed cake, at Jackson, Miss., in viola- 
tion first four sections of act. Cairo, IIl., 
preferred. Asks charges for future and 
reparation. 

23178. Good Bros. Seed & Grain Co. et 
al. Humburg, IJa., vs. Co, Be -couO. etna 
Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of 
act, grain, from points in Iowa to St. Joseph, 
Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., as com- 
pared with rates from Nebraska points. Ask 
rates for future and reparation. 


mm oe 
ti rain Carriers. 


Sioux City, Ia—Henry C. Wilson, traffic 
commissioner of the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, and well known in Toledo and to 
traffic men generally, has opened an office at 
Washington, D. C., for the practice of law in 
the courts and before all governmental bodies, 
particularly before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Definite plans are under way for the build- 
ing of a barge line terminal at Peoria and 
another at Rock Island, Ill. The one at 
Peoria is to cost $450,000 and the one at 
Rock Island $365,000. 

John W. Callaghan, general manager of 
the Northern Alberta Ry., says 65 miles of 
new road will be built this year in the 
Grande Prairie and the Peace River districts, 
thus opening up much new wheat land. 

A comparison of the activity of the lead- 
ing Great Lakes and ocean ports compiled 
by the United States Corps of Engineers, 
Duluth, shows that in 1928 the relative 
standing of the eight largest ports based on 
total freight tonnage arriving and departing 
was: New York, Duluth-Superior, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles, Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago 
and Boston. Incidentally, it is pointed out, 
that the navigation season for Duluth-Su- 
perior harbor averages only about eight 
months. 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 8 totaled 873,548 cars. Grain 
and grain products loading amounted to 
40,974 cars, a reduction of 933 cars. In the 
Western districts alone, grain and grain 
products loading amounted to 27,017 cars, a 
reduction of 1,806 cars under the same week 
in 1929, 


Conflicting Claims of Threshers and 
Landlords . 


Grain buyers who undertake to distribute 
fairly the proceeds of grain delivered to their 
elevator among the claimants for twine, thresh- 
ing, landlord “and mortgagee are incurring a 
risk that one of the dissatisfied will bring suit. 
It was so in the case of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Co. of Shindler, S. D., which 
had paid the proceeds to a bank claiming to 
have advanced money to pay for twine and 
threshing, although the elevator company knew 
the rent was unpaid and that there was a 
chattel mortgage. 

The lease was in writing and contained a 
chattel mortgage clause pledging the crops to 
be raised for the rent. 

The owner, Henry Kunkel, brought suit 
against the elevator company for the value of 
the grain and was given judgment, although 
the elevator company claimed the owner’s at- 
torney had waived claims to the money paid 
the bank, and this judgment in favor of the 
landlord was affirmed by the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota, Dec. 31, 1929.—228 N. W. Rep. 
385, 
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THE WERTZ SEED CO., of Sioux City, 
Ia., is figuring on a $50,000 extension to its 
plant for storage. 

SHIPMENTS of Rosen rye, and pedigreed 
barley and oats have recently been made to the 
British province of Kenya, Africa, through the 
Wisconsin Experimental Ass’n. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Wyatt’s seed and 
feed store at Petersburg, Ind, is now operat- 
ing its new re-cleaning machine and has been 
doing a big business—W. B. C. 

THE CURL-HAND Seed Co. has been or- 
ganized at Portland, Ore, by J. H. Curl and 
A. M. Hand. The company will do a general 
wholesale business in field and grass seeds. 


OTWELL, IND.—Harly E. Craig has re- 
tired from the general mercantile business in 
this place and has announced he will engage 
extensively in the seed buying business in this 
section—W. B. C. 


A NEW DISC thistle mill which cleans 
thistles and other obnoxious weeds from clover 
and timothy seeds has been installed at the 


main plant of the Farmers Seed and Nursery 
Co., Faribault, Minn. 


THE MEMBERS of the Willamette (Ore.) 
Seed Dealers Ass’n held a meeting recently for 
the purpose of discussing the rye grass situation. 
From the reports, it was evident that there was 
much increased this year. The next meeting 
of this organization will be held about May 1. 


i 
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New Seed Tariff Schedules 


The following statement shows the tariff 
changes in the seed schedules, the first figure 
being the Senate rate; the second, the House 
rate, and the the third, the rate in the law as 
it now stands: 

Flaxseed, (bu.), 65c—63c—56c. Soya beans 
(1b.), 2-—2e—5e. Alfalfa seed (Ib.), 8¢-—5c— 
4c. Alsike cloverseed (lb.), 8ce—5c—4c. Crim- 
son cloverseed (Ib.), 2-—2c—lc. Red clover- 
seed (lb.) 8c—6c—4c. White cloverseed (lb.), 
5c—5c—-3c. Sweet cloverseed (lb.), 4c—3c—2c. 
Bent grassseed (1b.). 40c—10ce—2c. 


Directory 
Grass and Field Seed Dealers 


AMARILLO, TEXAS, 
Hardeman-King Co., field seed merchants. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Wm. G. Scarlett & Co., wholesale and merchants. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Warren-Teed Seed Co., field seeds. 
CONCORDIA, KANS. 
The Bowman Seed Co., wholesale field seeds. 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 
Council. Bluffs Seed Co., seed corn, nothing else. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
J, G. Peppard Seed Co., field seed merchants. 
Rudy-Patrick Seed Co., field seed merchants. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Seed Co., seed merchants, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Courteen Seed Co., field seeds. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northrup King & Co., field seeds, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Capital Fuel & Feed Co., hay, alf., Berm., sor, seeds, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Mitchelhill Seed Co., wholesale field seeds. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Corneli Seed Co., field seed merchants. 
Mangelsdorf & Bros., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 


SEDGWICK, KAN. 
Sedgwick Alfalfa Mills, field seed merchants. 
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Ohio Authority for Seed Seizure 


In a recent opinion by the Attorney General 
of Ohio he thus defines what constitutes a legal 
seizure of seed in that state: 

Under the General Code of Ohio the De- 
partment of Agriculture has the power to 
seize seeds labeled illegally and the question 
presented was what would constitute a valid 
seizure. 

The opinion held there must be an open 
and visible possession offered and authority 
exercised by the officer over the seizure. 
However, it is not necessary actually to 
dispossess the person selling or offering for 
sale seeds not properly labeled, if the person 
upon notice submits to the order of the De- 
partment of Agriculture by removing the 
eacas so they will not be sold or offered for 
sale. 

The acceptance of service of notice by 
the vendor of seeds in violation of law is 
for the purpose of providing proof that the 
vendor actually received notice, and the 
failure to obtain his signature on the notice 
will not invalidate such notice. 


Must Have Seed License in Ohio 


Farmers who sell seed must now, under a 
new Ohio law, take out licenses as seed dealers. 
The change in the law has made it necessary 
for members of the Ohio Seed Improvement 
Ass’n to take out individual licenses, whereas 
heretofore they have operated under a branch 
license issued to the association itself. The 
law defines a seed dealer as one who advertises 
through the public press or who delivers his 
goods by common carrier. 


“When seed is sold and delivered by any 
producer on his own premises, a seed license 
is not required,” says Dr. Park, of the farm 
crop department of the Ohio State University. 
“This means that a grower may sell seed to his 
neighbors or may wholesale his crop to a seed 
dealer, without securing a license.” In the past 
the members of the association operating under 
the association license, used the number of that 
license on his tags. Hereafter, he must obtain 
his own license from the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, State House Annex, Columbus, and 
will use his own license number on the tags 
which are attached to the seed he sells. 


May Develop Beardless Wheat 


The possibility that during the next few years 
smooth-awned wheat varieties will be developed 
which will produce as good yields as the present 
barbed varieties has been advanced by Dr. 
Wentz, of the farm crops and soils department 
of Iowa State college. 

Commercial varieties of awnless barley have 
been grown for many years, the new types be- 
ing the result of crossing ordinary commercial 
varieties with smooth-awned types to bring 
about a highly productive variety with smooth 
awns, the crops expert explained. 


Considerable work has been done in the past 
in an effort to produce an awnless variety of 
wheat which would be as high yielding as the 
ordinary varieties with barbed awns. These 
experiments have resulted in the production of 
the awnless types but they have never been as 
productive as the barbed varieties, indicating 
that the awns may have something to do with 
the yield. 

Studies at the Iowa agricultural experiment 
station and at other experimental stations have 
proved this to be true, Dr. Wentz added. 


Recently, however, Professor S. J. Sigfus- 
son, of the Dominion Experimental farm at 
Brandon, Manitoba, Canada, found some wheat 
with smooth awns in his breeding plots. The 
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new variety is believed to have resulted from 
a mutation in the ordinary wheat variety and 
by crossing this new variety with ordinary 
wheat, a high-producing wheat may result. 


Export Seed Business Expanding 


The adaptability of American seeds to soil 
and climatic conditions in foreign countries is 
resulting in a rapidly growing export business 
and one which is receiving growing attention in 
the industry, it was stated orally March 12 by 
Felix T. Pope of the foodstuffs division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Domestic seedsmen are finding the foreign 
market receptive to the high standards of 
American seeds and have been opening agencies 
all over the world. Rigid Government regula- 
tions respecting testing and registration have 
prov ed an advantage to the American growers 
in marketing their products abroad. 

The volume of the foreign business is demon- 
strated in the exports during the year 1929, 
which exceeded $3,300,000, which was an in- 
crease of 22 per cent over the previous year. 
During 1929 there were 26,890,090 pounds of 
American seeds which found distribution in 
more than 60 foreign nations. 

While a large part of the seeds exported 
were field and grass seeds such as alfalfa, 


clover and timothy, there were more than 
$1,100,000 worth of garden seeds shipped 
abroad. This latter item, which comprises 


vegetable and flower seeds, amounted to more 
than 4,500,000 pounds and recorded a gain of 
66 per cent in quantity over the 1928 total. 
Canada, Germany, Mexico, United Kingdom, 
France, Holland and Denmark are the principal 
destinations for the field and grass seeds ex- 
ported, while garden seeds enjoy a much wider 
distribution, Canada, United Kingdom, Ger- 
many, France and Australia, in the order 
named, accounting for the bulk of the business 


in 1928. 


New Seed Trademarks 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. Philadelphia, 
Pa., filed ser. No. 268,925, the words “Seeds 
that Grow,” for seeds. 


Imports and Exports of Seeds 


Imports and exports of seeds for January 


compared with January, 1929, and the 6 
months ending with December, are reported 
by the Buro of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in lbs., as follows: 
IMPORTS 
January 6 mos. ending Dec. 
1930 1929 1929 1928 
Alfalfa 65,940 586,953 360,031 165,697 
Red clover.. 154,493 1,693,722 1,727,176 613,232 
Asie. Tiana 388,218 717,861 1,522,637 3,094,852 
Crim. clover 21,646 36,675 2,970,695 2,898,543 
Other clover 260,421 1,011,190 2,380,107 1,605,427 
Vetch nea. 234,814 216,802 2,110,457 1,919,128 
Grass seed.. 462,457 993,214 5,930,384 3,970,545 
EXPORTS 
Alfalfa 260,360 95,584 503,884 494,919 
Red clover.. 106,040 37,073 378,129 181,327 
Timothy ...1,242,499 696,080 4,893,393 4,334,186 
Other grass 
seeds ....1,360,625 714,883 5,415,250 3,469,593 
Other field 
seeds .... 823,122 178,624 1,361,849 688,207 


Toledo Seed Prices 


The following table shows the range of 
prices for seed on the Toledo market for 
cash and the futures for clover, alsike and 
timothy as of Mar. 22: 


Clover High. Low. Close. Yr.ago. 
Domestic cash new....$10.80 $10.75 $10.80 $17.50 
WEG a nice ata Patera tere 10.80 10.75 10.80 17.50 
March choice ......... 11.15 11.10 a ee 
SEI OCGIN Sura ort lela5 stein 11.00 11.00 TRG oe. Ae 
eG ber 9s eh cee. ecco 11.30 11.30 11.30 joie 
Imported cash old..... 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.95 

Alsike: 

CABIN) Sade dasa ots caste. 10.60 10.50 10.60 20.00 
INEGE GEN Garett tect) (Ne /aiins xuss 10.60 10.50 UD: 60. care 

Timothy 
Gash Fold! .xtacn «sb 0s aie 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.80 
CaSHUnew? > dae cina% »mivirie 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.90 
UOTE “OSE ie aa 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.90 
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Germination Tests of Corn 


The following paper, prepared by Macy L. 
Spracher, seed analyst for Northrup, King & 
Co., is particularly timely—Editor. 


A delay of even one or two days, awaiting 
the completion of a-test, is often a great in- 
convenience to the seedsman; or to the retailer 
or farmer as the planting season approaches. 
In the field, under very favorable conditions, 
corn emerges from the soil in three or four 
days but in the germinator, it has been taking 
five to seven days for all the apparently good 
plumules to even burst the seed coat. Some 
way, we were losing valuable time in our artifi- 
cial tests, under our present methods. 

There is also an occasional wide variation 
in tests. Some variation may be due to chance 
in random sampling but we must not overwork 
this explanation for like lightning, we do not 
expect chance to strike often in the same place. 
There remains a third possibility of variation— 
that is in the method of putting in and handling 
the test. So it seemed that a study of methods 
of test might be profitable, having as the aim, 
the shortening of the number of days and the 
elimination of some of the causes of variation. 

With these two points in mind, a number of 
‘preliminary experiments were conducted. Any 
line which, apparently, offered a practical solu- 
tion to the problem, was followed up intensely. 
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Write for Wholesale Prices on 


SOY BEANS "¥ 24 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO. 
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Many of the preliminary experiments suggest 
conditions favorable or unfavorable to the test 
and as it is my aim to present a practical rather 
than a technical paper, they will only be men- 
tioned as they fit into the discussion of methods. 

The method recommended and probably the 
one in most general practice is to use paper 
toweling of an absorbent grade or canton flan- 
nel, placing the seed between folds of this moist 
substratum. 

Moisture, aeration and temperature are the 
controlling factors in germination. In our con- 
sideration of factors in germination, we may 
well add moulds as a chief hindrance. 


The Effect of Moulds 
When a spot on a folded test develops mould, 


the mycelium frequently spreads rapidly from ™ 


one seed to another, sometimes covering the 
entire test and even entering adjoining tests. 
It often causes difficulty in interpreting the 
results. Rhizopus nigricans is especially trouble- 
some. 

In the general course of testing in the lab- 
oratory, we do not favor the use of anything 
on the seed which will not also be applied to 
the seed as planted in the field, if results can 
be obtained by any other method. We have 
found whenever the moist medium is brought 
very close about the seed so that the air 
spaces are very small, there is much less trouble 
with moulds. 


Proper Temperature 


The alteration of temperature from 20 
degrees C. for 18 hours to 30 degrees for 6 
hours, is almost universally used. Equipment 
has been planned for it and it fits into the 
general practices of testing as well as laboratory 
hours. There is probably as little variation of 
this factor in different laboratories as we can 
hope to get. So unless much was to be gained, 
we would hesitate to suggest any change. 
However, an increase in the number of hours 
at the higher temperature does hasten germ- 
ination and tests should be kept not less than 
6 hours at the warm temperature. 


While considering this factor, the findings 
of Professor James E. Dixon in his work, 
“Influence of Soil Temperature on Seeding 
Blight,” will be helpful to those who make 
check tests in sand or soil. He was concerned 
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with seedling blight, but his observations on 
the disease free checks are applicable to our 
problem. In a series of plantings in soil kept 
at a constant temperature, he found that, “Corn 
emerged first at the soil temperature of 32 
degrees C. (3 days). The rate of emergence 
decreased gradually below this temperature to 
24 degrees. Below this, it decreased relatively, 
rapidly to 12 degrees, where emergence oc- 
curred in about 14 to 16 days. The uniformity 
of emergence and stand decreased rapidly be- 
low 20 degrees. Root development was stimu- 
lated at the lower soil temperatures and 
plumule development inhibited, especially the 
growing tip, the coleoptile elongating much 
more rapidly than the shoot. The largest root 
system, irrespective of the age of the plant, 
developed at soil temperatures of about 20 
degrees C. The heaviest as well as the longest 
tops developed at about 24 degrees during 
the earlier period of growth and at about 28 
degrees in the later stages of development. 
Seedlings of corn develop most vigorously and 
most uniformly at 24 degrees to 28 degrees.” 


Variation in the amount of moisture is 
probably the most frequent cause of differences 
in test. _ Without moisture there can be no 
germination. Since it is so easily recognized 
as a prime factor, there is probably more 
unsuspected error in keeping the tests too wet 
than in allowing them to get too dry. Some- 
times, when corn is soaked even for 2 hours 
or when the medium of germination is so 
saturated that a film of water is allowed to 
form about the seed, more dead seed or 
weakened sprouts will appear than in the check 
tests. If both tests in duplicates are too wet, 
the error is apt to pass unnoticed and the 
sample rather than the handling of the test 
be blamed for results. 


Today paper towels are used in most labora- 
tories as a medium. There is considerable 
difference in the absorbent qualities of paper 
towels on the market. Some towels become 
saturated the instant they are immersed. Un- 
less the surface water is allowed to drain off 
after this type of towel has been dipped, there 
will be more water than the towel can hold 
and a film of water form about the seed, 
shutting out the air entirely and thus cause 
death or weakening of some seed. Other towels 
seem to absorb very little water when dipped. 
However, when held up to drain, the surface 
water gradually penetrates into the fibers and 
sufficient moisture is available for the seed. 


The final results when both type towels are 


A Three-Day Test of Corn in Paper Towelling. At the Left as It Is Put in the 
Germinator—at the Right the Test Unrolled and Upper Towelling Removed.— | 
(Courtesy Seed World.) 
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drained is practically the same. The less ab- 
sorbent towels are usually tougher, hence 
easier to handle. When wet, some towels wii 
scarcely hold their own weight while drain, 
and are very difficult to handle. There is at 
least one towel on the market which combines 
both these qualities. It is very absorbenmi auc 
still very tough. 

In the test between folds of paper towel, 
there is another source of variation in moisture. 
There are always a few sprouts which come 
out more quickly and stronger than others. 
These plumules lift the upper fold of the 
towels so that the slower kernels are only in 
contact with the moist medium on the lower 
surface and their chance to take in water 
enough to sprout is lessened. The folded test 
has also considerable surface exposed to evap- 
oration when the tests are being counted or 
being changed from one germinator to another. 

Soil in best condition to bring out the sprouts 
is damp but not wet. The moisture is held in 
a film of water about the soil particles. In 
planting corn by hand, the farmer steps on 
each hill to make sure that the soil particles 
are packed closely about the seed. The neces- 
sary air must come through the very small 
spaces between the soil particles. 


To apply this to our artificial tests, we 
should have the moisture held by the fibers or 
particles of the medium and then have the 
moist medium in very close contact with the 
seed. As long as there is insufficient loose 
water to form a film about the seed, there is 
no danger of injury from lack of air. 


In our laboratory, we have recently modified 
our method of test so that, leaving the 
temperature the same, we have been able to 
eliminate practically all the difficulty with the 
other factors and at the same time, hasten the 
completion of test two days. Our method is 
as follows: use a sheet of heavy waxed paper 
as a foundation, on this place a moist paper 
towel. Space the hundred seed over the entire 
towel. Then cover with two moist towels and 
roll the four layers up like a rag doll, fastening 
the ends with small rubber bands. To secure 
a uniform amount of moisture in each towel, 
we dip the towel and hold it up by the end, 
with one corner slightly lower, until the sur- 
plus water ceases to run off in a steady stream 
and begins to drip. 

The moist towels above and below are 
pressed into close contact about the seed as the 
test is rolled. Each kernel is separated and 
each has the same chance to absorb moisture. 
This close contact eliminates the spread of 


moulds. The waxed paper on the outside of 
the last layer of the roll prevents loss of 
moisture from evaporation and also acts as an 
insulation between layers to prevent the spread- 
ing of infection from diseased kernels or to 
prevent the test from growing together in a 
tangled mass. 

On the third day, the test may be unrolled 
very easily and the upper towels turned back 
for counting. Very frequently, the test is 
complete on the third day but if not, the upper 
towels can be replaced and the test rolled up 
again. When left to the fourth or fifth day, 
the roots grow into the towels and it is more 
difficult to separate the towels unless they are 
very tough. 

Our first intensive check on this method con- 
sisted of 189 samples put in at one time. These 
tests were all complete within five days. The 
results were checked against the records of 
three to five tests of each of these same lots 
of corn. The former tests had taken from 
six to eight days with an average of seven 
days. A summary of the comparison of re- 
sults is as follows: 


36 tests Were just the same 

77 tests were 1/4% above former tests 
4 tests were 5/6% above former tests 

17 tests were 7/15% above former tests 


144 tests above 
40 tests were 1/4% below former tests 
5 tests were 5/6% below former tests 


45 in very reasonable tolerance 

10 tests were 7/10% below former tests 

On the 189 samples, there was an average 
gain of 1% in germination. In time, there 
was a gain of two days. 

The following table is a comparison of two 
tests of the same lot of corn, one rolled and 
one put in between the folds of toweling. 
These showed not only a marked difference in 
the presence of mould but considerable differ- 
ence in the length and strength of sprouts. 


Test Test 
Lot N-42, 4 days Folded rolled 
Kernels, apparently dead....... 5 4 
Kernels, very weak ............ 6 1 
Roots, fair—plumules not out of 
PRUE OOD DG aha. ghaiy a oiel eres ahiane eer eo. 4 22 0 
Plumules just out to % in. long. 38 0 
Plumules over % in. to 1 in. long 28 10 
Plumules 1% to 2% in. long..... at 85 


The rolled test was complete in four days 
but the folded test required six days. The 
six weak kernels remained weak and four of 
the twenty-two very slow and weak in their 
efforts to break through the seed coat. 

I am thoroughly convinced that the rolled 
test has many advantages over the folded test. 
However, two precautions are necessary—use 


A Five-Day Test of Corn in Canton Flanne l. 


Note the Mould.—(Courtesy Seed World.) 
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a good grade of waxed paper and allow the 
surplus water to drain from the towels before 
putting in test. 


Specialize in 


ALL 
CLOVERS 
TIMOTHY 


and 


ALFALFA 


Your Offers and 
Inquiries Solicited 


Alfalfa — Clovers — Redtop 
Timothy — Blue Grass 
Grasses — Cowpeas 
Soybeans — Sunflower 
Seed Corn — Other Field 
and Grass Seeds 
All our seeds are thoroughly recleaned 
in our own plant—tested for germina- 
tion and purity. Our advantageous 
location with exceptional facilities for 
both shipping and receiving enables 

us to quote best prices. 


Whether Buying or Selling 
Get Our Prices—Prompt Service 


Ed. F. Mangelsdorf & Bro. 


Wholesale Field and Grass Seeds 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Digests of recent decisions by State and Federal Courts involving rules, methods and prac- 
tices of the wholesale grain, field seeds and feedstuffs trades. 


Liability of Initial Carrier After Recon- 
signment.—Where carrier of interstate ship- 
ment issued. open B/L consigning shipment to 
destination subject to shipper’s order and with- 
out notice of it, shipper procured other railroad 
company 35 hours after shipment reached des- 
tination to make reconsignment or diversion or- 
der by taking up first B/L and issuing new 
B/L, and thereafter shipper procured a second 
reconsignment or diversion order, first carrier 
was not liable for loss or damage to shipment 
by fault of subsequent carrier as initial carrier 
under Carmack Amendment to Interstate Com- 
mercesAct—C., RK. TG P. Ry. Co. ven Seek. 
Robinson & Co., Supreme Court of Arkansas. 
23: Szie. (2d). 9772 


Proceeds of Drafts with Forged Bs/L.— 
Where bankrupt produce wholesaler maintained 
transfer business with bank by custom of which 
bank took drafts drawn by bankrupt on its 
customers and credited the amount thereof to 
bankrupt and bankrupt at once checked pro- 
ceeds into its account in another bank and such 
bankrupt for some time prior to its public 
admission of insolvency daily issued spurious 
bills of lading with drafts attached, it appear- 
ing that no person other than bankrupt knew 
that there were any Bs/L other than those at- 
tached to the drafts, held that as between bank 
and trustee there was at least an equitable as- 
signment to the bank of the proceeds of ship- 
ments represented by such spurious Bs/L.—In 
re Miller-Rose Co., U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 36 Fed. (2d). 203. 


Insurance.—Agents for several fire insur- 
ance companies were authorized by plaintiff not 
only to place, but to keep in effect, a given 
amount of insurance to be apportioned by agents 
among companies selected by them. A policy 
containing provision that insurer might cancel 
it by giving insured five days’ written notice 
was delivered, but the agents were promptly 
requested by insurer to cancel it. They notified 
plaintiff's office manager by telephone. A new 
policy was issued by them in defendant com- 
pany, but before they had turned it over to 
plaintiff a fire destroyed the insured property. 
Held, assuming that old policy took effect, it 
was legally canceled, and hence defendant com- 
pany was liable, even though there had been no 
manual delivery of its policy to plaintiff—WN. 
Pelaggit & Co. v. Orient Ins. Co. Supreme 
Court of Vermont. 148 Atl. 869. 


Carrier’s Liability—Letter giving notice of 
loss of 500 bags of cocoa beans, making claim 
therefor against ship, her owners, and charter- 
ers, and reciting that amount of loss was not 
yet ascertained, but when determined further 
advice would be given, held sufficient compli- 
ance with B/L provision requiring notice of 
damage prior to delivery of goods being taken 
with full disclosure of nature of damage, and 
requiring written notice of claim within 10 
days after taking delivery. Even if letter no- 
tifying carrier of loss to cargo was not a suf- 
ficient compliance with B/L provisions as to 
presentation of notice of damage and claim 
for loss, consignee was not barred from re- 
covering damages sustained, where loss oc- 
cured thru carrier’s negligence, under rule that 
contract limitations as to liability do not relieve 
carrier, where loss paried thru its negligence. 
—J. Aron & Co. Panama R. R. Supreme 
Court of New York. 238 N. Y. Supp. 24. 


Crop Mortgage—Where mortgagor of 
crop failed to apply proceeds of crop to mort- 
gage, mortgagee had as a matter of law prob- 
able cause for criminally prosecuting mortgagor 
for disposing of mortgaged property, regardless 
of whether mortgagor intended to execute mort- 
gage on crop or knew whether he had done so, 
in view of testimony that mortgagor signed 
paper, and absence of testimony that mortgagee 


made any misrepresentation to induce mort-~ 


gagor to execute paper, or knew of mortgagor’s 
inability to read—Coker v. Tate. Court of 
Appeals of Georgia. 151 S. E. 535. 


Warehousemen.—Failure of warehousemen 
to install an automatic sprinkler system in 
warehouse used for storage of cotton held not 
such negligence as a matter of law as rendered 
it liable to owner for loss and destruction of 
cotton by fire. Warehousemen, storing cotton 
in public bonded warehouse, had duty as re- 
spected danger of fire, not only of complying 
with Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, § 21 
(Hemingway’s Code 1927, § 9557), but also of 
exercising the same degree of care to prevent 
spread of fire after it had originated.—/ordan 
v. Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. Su- 
preme Court of Mississippi. 126 South. 31 


Storage Charges on Wheat.—Where farm- 
er, having sold entire wheat crop to grain ele- 
vator, returned one-third of purchase price to 
it, instructing elevator to hold one-third of wheat 
until it should be determined whether he or 
mortgagee was entitled thereto, and elevator is- 
sued a storage receipt for one-third of crop, 
but did not deliver to farmer or mortgagee 
warehouse receipt, as required by Rev. Codes 
1921, §§ 3586, 3587, effect of transaction was 
that elevator was to hold proceeds, and it was 
not entitled to storage charges under Laws 1925, 
c. 174.—Stites v. Montana & Dakota Grain Co. 
Supreme Court of Montana. 284 Pac. 536. 


Warehousing.— Warehousing on premises 
of owner proposing to pledge his merchandise 
is effective when done in obedience to legal 
requirements, but when done only far enough 
to get the goods represented by documents, 
without really storing them, such documents 
are but scraps of paper. Warehousing, includ- 
ing “field warehousing,” cannot be effectively 
conducted by pledgor without complying with 
Civ. Code § 3440, requiring open, visible, un- 
equivocal change of possession, manifested by 
such substantial outward signs as to make it 
evident to world that his control has wholly 
ceased and that another has acquired and is 
openly exercising exclusive dominion over 
property; merely colorable or constructive 
change of possession being insufficient—Mc- 
Gaffey Canning Co. v. Bank of America. Dis- 
trict Court of Appeal, Califorma. 284 Pac. 977. 


Grain Claims Bureau, Inc. 
Box 687, Station A. Champaign, Ill. 


Freight claim savings at $100.00 or more 


per year, are worth making. Audits are 
made on a percentage basis; no other costs 
whatever. If examination of your shipping 
records is permitted, it will save you money. 
W. S. Braudt Harry J. Berman 
Aud. and Treas. General Counsel 
Champaign, IIl. Chicago, II. 
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Consolidation Not in Restraint of Trade.— 
Mere acquisition by one corporation of the stock 
of another, even though it result in some les- 
sening of competition, is not forbidden by 
Clayton Act § 7 (15 USCA § 18), or Federal 
Trade Commission Act (15 USCA §§ 41- 51), 
but Clayton Act prohibits only such acquisition 
of stock as probably will result in lessening 
competition to a substantial degree. In pro- 
ceedings against shoe manufacturing company 
for violation of Clayton Act § 7 (15 USCA 
§ 18), by acquiring competitor’s stock evidence 
held to require finding that at time of acquisi- 
tion financial condition of corporation whose 
stock was acquired was such as might necessi- 
tate liquidation or sale, reducing prospect of 
future competition or restraint.—International 
Shoe Co. v. Federal Trade Commission. Su- 
Pra Court of the United States. 50 S. Ct. 


Damages Not Measured by Retail 
Price 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
on Feb. 24, 1930, reversed the decision of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth 
Circuit in the suit by G. I. Crail, doing business 
as the P. McCoy Fuel Co., Minneapolis, against 
the Illinois Central R. R. Co. to recover a 
shortage of 5,500 lbs. in a car of coal. 

On the first trial the district court gave 
judgment for the wholesale value of the coal. 
The court of appeals reversed this, giving 
judgment for the retail value. 

At the time of arrival, respondent had not 
resold any of the coal. It was intended to be, 
and was, added to his stock of coal for resale, 
but the shortage did not interfere with the 
maintenance of his usual stock. He lost no 
sales by reason of it, and purchased no coal 
to replace the shortage, except in carload lots. 
In the course of his business, respondent could 
and did, both before and after the present 
shipment, purchase coal of like quality in car- 
load lots of 60,000 pounds or more, delivered 
at his siding, at $5.50 per ton, plus freight. 
The market price in Minneapolis for like coal 
sold at retail in less than carload lots was $13 
per ton including $3.30 freight. 


The Supreme Court said: But respondent 
contends, as was held below, that the estab- 
lished measure of damage for nondelivery 
of a shipment of merchandise is the sum 
required to replace the exact amount of the 
shortage at the stipulated time and place 
of delivery, which, in this case, would be its 
retail value, and that convenience and the 
necessity for a uniform rule require its ap- 
plication here. 

This contention ignores the basie principle 
underlying common-law remedies that they 
shall afford only compensation for the in- 
jury suffered, Milwaukee, etc., R. R. Co. v. 
Arms et al. 91 U. S. 489, 23 L. Ed. 374; 
Chicago, etc., Ry. Co. v. McCaull-Dinsmore 
Co., supra, 100 of 253 U. S., 40 S. Ct. 504, 64 
Tn, Hd: 801; Robinson v. Harman, 1 Exch. 
850, 855; Sedgwick, Damages (9th Ed.) 25; 
Sutherland, Damages (4th Ed.) § 12; Willis- 
ton on Contracts, § 1338, and leaves out of 
account the language of the amendment, 
which likewise gives only a right of recovery 
for “actual loss.”” The rule urged by re- 
spondents was applied below in literal ac- 
cordance with its conventional statement. 
As so stated, when applied to cases as they 
usually. arise, it is a convenient and ac- . 
curate method of arriving at an amount of 
recovery which is compensatory. As _ so 
stated, it would have been applicable here 
if there had been a failure to deliver the 
entire carload of coal, since the wholesale 
price, at which a full carload could have 
been procured at point of destination, would 
have afforded full compensation, or, in some 
circumstances, if respondent had been under 
any constraint to purchase less than a car- 
load lot to repair his loss or carry on his 
business, for in that event the measure of 
his loss would have been the retail market 
cost of the necessary replacement, Haskell 
v. Hunter, 23 Mich. 305, 309. But in the 
actual circumstances the cost of replacing 
the exact shortage at retail price was not 
the measure of the loss, since it was capable 
of replacement, and was, in fact, replaced 
in the course of respondent’s business from 
purchases made in carload lots at wholesale 
market price without added expense.—50 S.- 
Ct. Rep. 180. 
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Lightning Protection for 
Grain Elevators 


By C. W. Gustarson, Chief Engineer Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


The warm days of Spring will soon be with 
us, and with them we can expect the arrival 
of the season when electrical storms get in 
their deadly work of destroying thousands of 
dollars worth of property. The elevator owner 
who has not yet equipped his elevator with 
standard lightning protection has just cause to 


become worried when he sees the heavens 
lighted up with lightning discharges which 
represent such tremendous energy. On _ the 


other hand, the owner who has had the fore- 
sight to install standard protection can rest 
easily with the assurance that his elevator is 
practically immune from destruction by light- 
ning. This is borne out by carefully com- 
piled statistics gathered by insurance com- 
panies over a period of years. 

According to the statistics of the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, which represents the 


experience of the Mill and Elevator Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies, lightning caused 809 
fires to flour mills and grain elevators in the 
period from 1910 to 1929 inclusive. For these 
fires these insurance companies paid out over 
$2,000,000. Mind you, these losses occurred to 
plants not equipped with lightning protection. 
During the same period, buildings equipped with 
lightning protection suffered to the extent of 
only $42.02 in three very minor fires. Such 
figures speak for themselves and_ nothing 
further need be said regarding the efficiency 
of lightning protection as a means of protect- 
ing buildings against lightning, and should 
serve as convincing arguments to any skeptical 
elevator owner who still doubts. 

Years ago the lightning rod salesman was 
regarded as a sort of high-powered “racketeer”’ 
whose chief aim was to get the money without 


This Is Real Lightning! 


Such Discharges represent Voltages on the order of 100,000,000 volts, currents on the 


order of 100,000 amperes, and 


energy it is little wonder that lightning is so destructive. 


power on the order of 1,000,000,000,000 h. p. 


With such 
(Photo by courtesy General 


Electric Co.) 
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OF YOUR TIME 


WITH AN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CUT-OFF. 
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MOISTURE 
TESTER 


Write for prices on moisture 
testers and complete catalog of 
SEEDBURO Quality grain and 
seed testing equipment, which in- 
cludes grain grade specifications. 
We are the Largest Handlers of 
Grain and Seed Testing Equip- 
ment in the World. 


SEED TRADE REPORTING SERVICE 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


Cipher Codes 


Universal Grain Code: Most complete, up- 
to-date grain code published. Effects a 
greater reduction in tolls than any other 
domestic code. 150 pages, 4144x7 inches. 
Price, leather bound, $3.00; paper, $1.50. 

Robinson Telegraph Cipher Code: With 
all supplements, for domestic grain business. 
Leather bound, $2.50; cloth, $2.00. 

Millers Telegraphic Cipher: (1917) For 
the milling and flour trades. 77 pages, 3%x6 
inches. Cloth bound. Price $2.00. 

Cross Telegraphic Cipher Code: 9th edition 
revised for provision and grain trades. 145 
pages, 41%4x5% inches. Cloth bound. $3.50. 

A. B. C. Improved Fifth Edition Code, 
with Sup.: Reduces cable tolls 50% thru use 
of five-letter words, any two of which may 
be sent as one. In English. Price, $20.00. 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code: Con- 
tains nearly 1,000 million combinations, any 
two of which can be sent as one word. Thru 


its use a saving of 50% can be effected in 


cablegrams. 213 pages. Appendix of 60 
pages contains decimal moneys and list of 
bankers. Private supplement of 68 pages; 
Ciphers arranged in Terminational Order, 
40 pages, contains decimal moneys and list of 
bankers. 8%x10% inches, Leather back 
and corners. $10.00. 


Baltimore Export Cable Code: Hinrich’s 
fourth edition, completed especially for ex- 
port grain trade. 152 pages, 644x9 inches, 
bound in leather. Price $15.00. 


Riverside Flour Code, Improved (5 letter 
revision): Sixth edition. For use in domestic 
and export trade. Size 6x7 inches, 804 
pages. Bound in flexible leather, $12.50. 

Calpack Code (1923) is designed to suc- 
ceed and, replace the codes published by the 
J. K. Armsby Co., and the California Fruit 
Canners’ Ass’n in the fruit and vegetable 
packing industry. Size 6%x8% inches. 850 
pages, bound in keratol. Price $10.00. 

All prices are f. o. b. Chicago. 
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regard for the thoroughness of his work. Pos- 
sibly in some cases this was true, but during 
recent years the problem of protecting buildings 
against lightning has been reduced to a scientific 
basis, and the business is largely in the hands 
of responsible firms who are specialists in the 
work. Furthermore, the work done by these 
firms is controlled by exacting rules made by 
insurance organizations which rules are based 
on years of experience and in many cases by 
scientific experiment. Completion of the in- 
stallation is followed by detailed inspection by 
insurance representatives as a further check 
against the possibility of sub-standard work. 


+ AIR TERMINALS 


A Typical Frame, Non-Iron Clad Country Ele- 
vator Properly Protected Against Lightning. 


1,000 Bushel Hess Direct Heat 
Drier and Cooler 


Crowell Elevator Company 
I. C. Railway Elevator, Omaha, Nebr. 


Such procedure is largely responsible for the 
wonderful record enjoyed by standard lightning 
protection as a fire prevention measure. 


Lightning protection can be easily applied 
to metal roofed elevators which are completely 
iron clad by providing grounds at the corners. 
On non-iron clad houses it is essential that the 
usual air terminals or points be provided and 
that these be connected to the earth with ap- 
proved woven copper cable. The importance 
of doing this work correctly is to be empha- 
sized. It should not be left to inexperienced 
persons. In practically all parts of the country 
there are located experienced installers who can 
be depended upon to do the work correctly and 
in such a way that the installation will be 
approved by insurance companies thus insuring 
credit in the fire insurance rate. 


THE COST of installing lightning protec- 
tion is very low. 
ture is returned to the owner in about three 
years for the average elevator through savings 
in insurance costs. Liberal credits are given 
in the fire insurance rates, so liberal in fact 
that no elevator owner can afford to permit 
his house to remain unprotected. This saving 
is in addition to the peace of mind obtained, 
in knowing that the elevator is practically im- 
mune from loss by lightning and that it will 
not be destroyed by fire from this cause before 
or during the seasons when it is most needed 
to handle the grain crop. 

Our suggestion to elevator owners who have 
not yet installed lightning protection is to take 
steps to do so immediately. Your insurance 
office or the inspector who calls on you will 
be more than glad to discuss the matter with 
you. 

Don’t attempt to go through another season 
operating an unprotected house. Lightning is 
a monster which strikes unprotected buildings 
indiscriminately and viciously. If your eleva- 
tor is not protected it may be next. 


Hess Direct Heat Driers 


Have all the advantages and flexibility 


of Hess Steam Heat Driers 
WITHOUT 


Expense and Bother of Steam Boilers 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
1207 SOUTH WESTERN AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HESS DRIER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
68 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


LET US PLAN A GRAIN DRYING PLANT FOR YOU 


In most cases the expendi- 


Simple toInstall Simpleto Operate Automatic 


HESS DRIERS ARE PATENTED 


WE DO NOT INFRINGE THE PATENTS 
OF OTHERS. WE GUARANTEE THIS. 


The GREDeaLERS. JOURNAL 


Statement of Millers Mutual of Alton 


The 53rd annual report of the Millers Mu- 
tual Fire Ins. Ass’n of Illinois, as issued by 
G. A. McKinney, sec’y, Alton, Ill., shows that 
during the year just closed the association 
added $57,000 to surplus and $197,000 to 
assets, as well as $70,000 to reserves. Out 
of the total $1,636,000 or premiums there was 
returned to policyholders $603,500 not needed. 
At the close of this successful year the asso- 
ciation had in force $208,766,316 of insurance. 
$8,730,000, and has_ saved _ policyholders 
$7,885,465. 


Annual Statement of Tri-State Mutual 


The year 1929 marked a continuation of 
the steady growth of insurance in force with 
the Tri-State Mutual Grain Dealers’ Fire 
Ins. Co., of Luverne, Minn., the total being 
$19,024,219, compared with $15,170,315 in 1928. 

The assets consisting of bonds and mort- 
gages total $229,248; and included in the 
liabilities are $179,973.84 surplus to policy 
holders and $37.104.13 reserve for unearned 


premiums. During the year the assets in- 
creased $15,254.94, the surplus $9,753, the 
net premium income $15,331.92, and the 


premiums in force $28,884.97. 

Since its organization in 1902 this com- 
pany has paid $524,016.18 in losses, and re- 
turned $591,556.57 in dividends, as reported 
by E. H. Moreland, sec’y. 


Insurance Notes 


Alton, Ill—W. Eyton Cox, for 23 years 
with the Missouri Inspection Buro, and 
superintendent of its improved risk depart- 
ment, has resigned to accept a position with 
the Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., in charge 
of the production of general risks. 


Loans to farmers to buy fuel and oil for 
tractors to increase crop production are pro- 
vided for in H. R. 19818, introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Leavitt of 
Montana. What farmers need is lower 
freight rates not loans. 

India, it is reported, will have 15,000,000 
bus. of wheat for export from Karachi. 


The GREDesLERS. JOURNAL 
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Rates for grinding will be pretty well de- 
termined by competitors. It is almost impossi- 
ble to charge more than others doing the same 
kind of work, and it is foolish to charge less. 
Profit lies in getting along with your com- 
petitors and keping faith with any arrange- 
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Feed Manufacturers’ Meeting 


Secretary Brown of the American Feed 
Mfr’s Ass’n has already arranged for Arthur 
W. Clark, pres. of the Ass’n of American Feed 
Control officials, Geneva, N. Y., and Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, in charge of nutritional investigation, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Woos- 
ter, Ohio, to speak at the annual meeting at 
French Lick Springs, on May 22-24. Plans 
are also being made for a number of other 
prominent speakers. 

Secretary Brown is urging all who expect 
to go to the meeting by train to secure certifi- 
cates when they purchase their tickets, even 
though they do not plan to return at once to 
their homes by rail. The regular one way rate 
will, of course, be charged for the ticket to 
French Lick Springs, but if 150 of these cer- 
tificates are turned in at the meeting, half-fare 
rates only will be charged for such direct re- 
turn tickets as may be purchased. Blank cer- 
tificates may be procured by writing to Secy. 
Brown at 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


New Trademarks for Feedstuffs 


Josey-Miller Co., Beaumont, Tex., filed ser. 
No. 289,191, the words, “IDEAL SPECIAL 
HEAVY DUTY LOGGING RATION,” for stock 


feed. 
Stuhr-Seidl Co., Minneapolis, Minn., filed 
ser. No. 291,805, the word, “PROVITA” for 


food concentrates for fowls and animals. 


Handling Side Lines 


That part of the report of Sec. Nelson of 
the Minnesota Farmers Elev. Ass’n at its 
recent convention, and which discussed the 
growth in the handling of side lines, is of 
more than passing interest. The following 
table shows the result of a recent survey, 
including comparisons with five previous 
years. In some side lines a steady growth 
is shown; in some, there has been no growth, 
and in some, there has been a decrease. As 
is to be expected, coal leads, with feed a 


close second. 
-~ No. of Elevators Reporting — 
355 346 364 372 371 ae 
ips Ane its) in yn 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 


oa s saci lelelie diem ea. acarels 282 284 290 295 318 318 
eed sities ser sicra ceele o's,cr6 267 266 275 282 281 291 
PPLOUL ER rafetel<: «usleiale siais'e.< 238 239 231 228 238 238 
BL WING, Wenn efoto chloe cisis » o's 175 165-182 190 210 210 
DSGEUS ie ctelcile.ccle siavelelsie 142 132 169 192 200 201 
Sale! fat tatscatdiatas sie s We al0,0 17te 148" 173" 176" 187) 190 
anita Gttnccidetaisels of tole wie ce ol Oeg 182. 173 
Mineral feeds ......... «. Sah weees lott 76, 170: 
Implements .........-- 8277) (84:..83. 988-78 
IPGSIS Goc nis.cceec mee ws 60 58 69 72 82 81 
ibis Shecannriig ts ne 44 49 42 45 44 40 
Dive stock “io. ccescecee 350 40c 42.245 5 50) 42 
PT ay Sia scrcttlos eausiayriaaiee yt Ae 44 43 41 
WITe kes onicleia ar ea Siam od 42 ahs 54 55 
COIL naiete cc dieew ae ew a, ss 37 38 33 2 b 23 
WY OOG: Ane isan sat ae cee hy Re eek ted $1 
Gementiaew eas secs cats Lege al oe 20a TZ: 
rate, andeplowr marly LO) 'zo. 23 9 15.6916" 15 
SL ALCS cide tasters /gaee olecsrois:s LA ous a LO LT 6 5 
Sand and gravel ...... Ton Ot Ss 9 16 14 
STi Ciara +e aly actin sie.8 s Loa ela TS 1G 
Autos and tractors..... 11 Tape LO 8 ete ol?) 14 
GAB Cae ateletstale ate capiaee a 0 o's 2 6 7 8 vs 6 
MINSECHCIGES fuse se abe « ic PT CS 1 has Pate 4 
*Potatoes ....... Miecstenel dasa heias ies 2. as 1 5 5 
WOOP e wars ais aie ptatetond ements Hite ee 1 4 4 
PRaAcHOa Bra istikc.+ nso 0 a5 1 2 2 
MPROSUUALCSS vite ac cocetnsh test (Fede! | water nods 4 8 
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*Survey not complete. 
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Starting a Grinding Unit 
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When a grain dealer proposes to invest from 
$1,000 to ten times that sum in a feed grind- 
ing unit to work in connection with his grain 
business he is very much interested in first 
learning whether it is likely to prove profitable. 
To guess at the probabilities and possibilities is 
to take unwarranted risks in making the in- 
vestment. With the statistical records and de- 
tailed information available today it is unnec- 
essary to guess. 


A prominent seller of feed grinding equip- 
ment who has had opportunity to study the 
feed grinding business in all phases, remarks: 

If I were starting a small grinding plant 
where the farmers could bring their grain 
to be ground into grist or feeds, I should 
first ascertain where are my nearest com- 
petitors. It is safe to presume that half 
the territory between me and my nearest 
competitors would divert their grinding to 
me, for prices and service being about equal, 
the farmers are not disposed to haul any 
farther than is necessary. 

The next step would be to learn how many 
farmers are in the territory, what kind of 
farmers they are, whether owners or tenants, 
how many and what kinds of domestic ani- 
mals they feed and their feeding habits, how 
much feed is required for these animals and 
other information of a similar nature such 
as has a bearing on the possibilities in feed 
grinding. The county agent, the records at 
the court house and the local newspaper are 
all good sources of information and if the 
dealer is fairly long established and familiar 
with his trade a little judicious questioning 
of his patrons will give him informative de- 
tails that will prove helpful. 

Location of the feed grinding unit would 
then be settled. In most cases it is likely 
the elevator owner will have it located on 
the elevator property where it will prove an 
asset in permitting use of the hired help 
kept for operation of the plant and the ele- 
vator. Often too, the elevator owner will 
want to use his elevator for the dumping 
and handling of incoming grain to be ground, 
which saves additional investment in receiv- 
ing equipment. In making such installations, 
however, it is important to avoid anything 
which will cause confusion and slowness of 
operation or interference with operation by 
other activities of the plant, in the interest 
of saving a relatively small investment in 
additional equipment. The farmers today 
want prompt service and are disposed to go 
where they can get it. 

Power is the greatest single item of cost in 
the operation of a feed grinding unit. Where 
electricity is available and a reasonable rate 
is in effect or can be arranged, this is most 
likely the form of power which will be used, 
because of its ease in operation and general 
convenience. The minimum rates which con- 
stitute a fixed expense will be a factor in ar- 
riving at the size of equipment to be installed. 

In some cases feed grinders are operated with 
multiple cylinder gasoline or oil engines. While 
such machines operate at a lower cost than 
electric motors, installations are more costly 
and low operating costs are largely dependent 
upon fairly continuous operation. 

The next move is determination of kind of 
equipment best suited for the work to be done, 
and the amount of investment to be made. 
Hammer mill installations are cheaper than at- 
trition mill installations. Attrition mills re- 
quire less power. Each has its particular forte 
and decision on which to install will depend 
in a large measure on the class and volume of 
work required and amount of power necessary. 

Insurance is another factor to be consid- 
ered, the insurance companies manifesting firm 
convictions as to what constitutes fire hazards 
and the penalties to be attached for failure to 
recognize them. 
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ments you may make with them. Many suc- 
cessful dealers visit their competitors and come 
to some understanding before starting a mill. 

One elevator man with more foresight than 
usual advertised to grind up to 200 lbs. of 
feed for a customer free of charge on his open- 
ing day to demonstrate the quality of work 
the machine would do. When the day came 
he had a long lineup of farmers waiting to have 
a few sacks of meal ground and be con- 
vinced of the quality of work the machinery 
could do. Most of the work done that day 
was fine ground and the free service proved a 
profitable introduction for the new mill. 

Thereafter he kept his ad in the local paper 
showing his offerings of ingredients and com- 
mercial feeds. 

If there are sufficient animals to be fed in 
the community, it is often possible to build up 
a grinding business by going out to the feeders 
and convincing them of the advantage to be 
gained by grinding their grain before feeding. 
Successful men in every community are imi- 
tated and if you get the successful ones started 
the others will come to you. 

A feed grinding unit is one of the means of 
bringing customers to the elevator and can 
prove a valuable feeder for trade in commercial 
feeds and special ingredients as well as a source 
of profit in itself. Business-like principles used 
in determining the installation and in operating 
the unit will lead to success as they will in any 
other business. A plant which is busy all the 
time is more profitable than one which is busy 
only a part of the time; but if it is kept busy 
at the cost of a margin of profit over the ex- 
penses of operation it can prove a disasterous 
failure. The growth of feeding ground prod- 
ucts is bringing a big development in the feed 
grinding sideline. Study of patrons require- 
ments and good judgment in meeting them will 
bring success to prospective feed grinding 
units. 


Value of Cottonseed Products 


In regions where much corn, stover, fodder, 
timothy, or other carbohydrate feed is used, 
it is important to use some feed that is high 
in protein, such as cottonseed meal. 

Cottonseed meal stimulates the appetite of 
fattening cattle and causes them to consume 
more feed and likewise to make greater gains. 


Another reason why cottonseed meal is high- 
ly prized for feeding cattle is that it puts on a 
glossy finish, which makes them sell better 
than cattle having harsh, rough coats. There 
is also a tendency for cattle receiving cotton- 
seed meal to put on a smooth, even covering 
of firm flesh. For stock cattle weighing 500 
to 750 pounds, from 1 to 2 pounds of the meal 
is enough to balance properly most roughage 
rations. Fattening cattle may get as high as 
7 pounds a day for from 90 to 120 days, or 
longer if silage and other roughage is given 
also. 

Cottonseed products—meal, cake, hulls—vary 
in price, grade, and protein content. Some 
feeders prefer to buy the lower grade products, 
believing they are more economical because 
they are lower in price. They are usually de- 
ceiving themselves, however. Lower grades 
are usually priced only a little lower than the 
higher grade products. Since these feeds are 
purchased for their protein, the grade which 
supplies a pound of protein at the least cost 
should be used. Usually the analysis of coft- 
tonseed meal offered for sale is given on the 
tag. Sometimes it is given in terms of nitro- 
gen or of ammonia, but in either event it is 
very easy to ascertain the protein content and 
to figure the price of protein in the various 
grades available—U. S. Dept. of Agri. 
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The 4-H Clubs and Feeding 


(By the Industrial Information Bureau, Inc.) 


dous influence on farm boys and girls. 

Intelligent farmers in one certain dis- 
trict prepare a program which will meet the 
conditions of that locality,” said Professor 
Quist of the University of Iowa who was in 
charge of the boy’s division of the 4-H clubs 
at the great International Live Stock Show at 
Chicago. 

“A leader is appointed, and meetings are ar- 
ranged once or twice a month. Successful 
farmers attend, giving the lads the benefit of 
their experience. Twice a year, in Iowa, live 
stock specialists speak on the different phases 
of their work, which often consists of the 
breeding and feeding of pure-bred calves, as 
the boys of Iowa are especially interested in 
developing baby beeves.” 


aap HESE 4-H CLUBS have a tremen- 


Such local organizations as the 4-H clubs 
offer feed dealers in that locality a valuable 
opportunity to be of service to potential cus- 
tomers, for “the boy and his calf” soon is “the 
man and his steer.” 


PRODUCING BABY BEEVES: The 
feeding and marketing of baby beeves have 
proved to be most satisfactory to club mem- 
bers. Membership in a baby-beef club satis- 
fies the desire for ownership, usually returns 
a fair profit, and results are obtained in a period 
of less than a year. Practices to be demon- 
strated have been well worked out and ade- 
quate opportunity is offered for competition, 
both in making exhibits and in judging. The 
fatted calf is easily marketed. They have 
found that a narrow margin of profit can be 
obtained through the careful application of 
improved practices. The educational value of 
the correct feeding of beef cattle has usually 
been the largest portion of the reward. 

Today over 10,000 boys in all parts of the 
country are raising baby beeves. The 4-H 
boy won over experienced cattlemen and farm- 
ers in the baby beef contest at the International 
this year: Elliot Brown, a former 4-H mem- 
ber, and owner of the grand champion, re- 
ceived over $7,000 for his winner “Lucky 
Strike.’ These young men are going to con- 
tinue raising prize beeves in the future, and 
will purchase the best feeds for the fattening 
of their steers. They have a sound knowledge 
of balanced rations, the composition of feeds 
and how they will benefit their live stock. 


Interested men in the community are always 
welcomed at 4-H club meetings—the feed dealer 
is too—a thoro knowledge of feeding is one of 
the major points on the baby beef clubs pro- 
grams—therefore he should educate himself to 
be an important factor in the activities of the 
club in his vicinity. Education today is not 
entirely a matter of ready cash, it is partly 
the reading and digesting of excellent material 
available to all. 

4-H PRIZE WINNERS: There is future 
championship material in every feed dealer’s 
territory—he should be the magnet which at- 
tracts the owner of it, and the means of aid- 
ing the boys to raise good beef steers, There’s 
great satisfaction in feeling that you have as- 
sisted the younger generation on “the road to 
prosperity,” and there’s prosperity in store 
for you too in future sales. The majority of 
4-H boys become successful cattle raisers— 
they need feeds, and will buy such feeds from 
dealers who are capable of offering more than 
feed. 

The boy raising a beef calf is able to use to 
advantage many coarse cheap grains produced 
on the farm, but cannot raise a prize winner 
or a profitable breeding animal on such a feed 
alone. The main thing in raising baby beeves 


is to give them feeds which will enable them 
to make larger and efficient gains. 

Special kinds of feeds or combinations of 
feeds are necessary for the proper growth and 
development of the calf. Some are best suited 
for the production of muscle, hair and hide, 
while others should be used for the growth 
of the bones or framework of the body. Dif- 
ferent feeds, therefore, have different values 
and functions for calf feeding. Unless the 
calf owner has already gained a knowledge 
of the use of and value of different feeds he 
should be able to learn these things, at least 
in a general way, from his feed dealer in 
order to be able to feed most successfully. 
Protein is part of the feed which when eaten 
by the calf is utilized in making meat, hair 
and hide. 

In makin~ up a ration for the calf it is usu- 
ally well to advise the use of at least one kind 
of feed which contains a large amount of pro- 
tein, such as linseed meal, a protein-rich sup- 
plement which is commonly used to balance the 
rations of fattenins cattle. 

Besides a knowledge of feeds, protein con- 
centrates, etc., the dealer should endeavor to 
contact the boys and incidentally their fathers, 
not only at 4-H club meetings, but also on their 
farms. He will gain a good perspective on 
feeding conditions in his territory through such 
visits, and the good-will of father and son. 


Stopping future trading is proposed in a 
bill introduced in the Canadian Parliament 
by Wm. Bock, liberal member from Maple 
Creek. Better stop trading for immediate de- 
livery also, so as to convince the public all 
politicians are determined to destroy the 
farmers market. 


The Live Stock Marketing Agency 


In the announcement of the plans for the 
organization of the National Live Stock Mar- 
keting Agency, as put out by the Farm Board, 
on Mar. 15, are some things that are of more 
than casual interest to the grain trade. 

As it is now, many men in the country grain 
trade buy and sell live stock; some of them 
are engaged in feeding operations, and the most 
of them sell feeds. Competition with an 
agency, organized by the aid of federal and 
state officials and federally financed, won’t be 
such an easy matter, especially as this new 
organization is designed to “serve the farmer 
who has five hogs, as well as the ranchman who 
has 20,000 head of. cattle.” 

There is one feature, however, at which 
many producers of live stock, and many of- 
ficials of local associations will balk and that 
is, “Control of sales and policies of the mem- 
ber co-operative sales agencies will be in the 
National Assn.” In the opinion of some, this is 
the rock on which this live stock ship will be 
stranded. 

The one thing perhaps of greatest interest 
to the country grain trade is that two subsidiary 
associations are provided for, one of which is 
to be known as the Nat'l Feeder and Finance 
Corp’n; the other as the Nat’l Livestock Pub- 
lishing Ass’n. Not much is said about the 
publishing ass’n, but as to the Feeder Corp’n, 
it is “designed to meet the needs of the pro- 
ducers of cattle and sheep.” 

It will have a capital stock of $5,000,000, and 
doubtless, an early move will be to build or 
buy a series of feed mills in order to “save 
the farmer some more money?” The next step, 
if the wishes of the radicals are followed, will 
be the purchasing of packing plants, for those 
who are socialistically inclined see no logical 
reasons for stopping at any stage between the 
producer and the consumer. 
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A Super Dairy Feed 


The Ind. Farm Buro open formula super 
dairy ration, to be fed with home grown 
grains in various proportions, depending 
upon the quality and kind of roughage used, 
consists of the following: 


500 Ibs. Cottonseed meal 100 Ibs. Molasses 
200 lbs. Gluten meal 190 lbs. Brewers dr. gr. 
300 Ibs. Oil meal 20 lbs. Bone meal 
150 lbs. Peanut meal 20 lbs. Calcium Carb. 
350 Ibs. Soybean meal 20 Ibs. Salt 
150 lbs. Bran ——- 

2,000 Ibs. 


This feed analyzes 32% per cent protein, 
5 per cent fat and 9 per cent fibre, and is 
said to contain 1506.75 lbs. of digestible 
nutrients and 30.9 per cent of digestible 
proteins. 


The cabinet of Victoria has indorsed the 
recommendations of the premier’s confer- 
ence for a compulsory Australian wheat 
marketing pool. Legislation will be pre- 
pared for submission to the state assembly. 


The answer 
to your 
drying problem 


ELLIS Grain Driers 
for coarse grains, seed 
corn, beans, peas and 
similar materials. 


ELLIS Rotary Driers 


for meal, grits, all kinds 
of granular products, 
and for sterilizing pack- 
age goods. 


Special Equipment, in- 
cluding oat bleachers, 
sterilizers, cookers, 
feeders, steam traps and 
coils. 


Inquiries solicited. — 


ELLIS DRIER WORKS 


Division of G. L. M. Corp. 


822 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Feeding Value of Tankage for Hogs 


Most of the grain dealers through the corn 
belt handle feeding supplements for hogs as 
one of their sidelines, since their patrons are 
intensely interested in profits from this source. 
Tankage is one of the most important of these 
supplements. It is probably the most efficient 
and economical source of animal protein. 

Hog raisers have repeatedly experienced pigs 
that kill chickens careless enough to enter the 
pig pen, and devour them, meat and _ hone. 
Therein they manifest desire for food from 
animal sources. 

Scientific study of proteins has revealed that 
proteins from one source will likely be deficient 
in some of the amino acids required for effi- 
cient meat production. When a variety of 
protein sources are used so that the amino acids 
are balanced to the requirements of the animal 
being fed, and these are fed in combination 
with the other required feed ingredients, eco- 
nomical production is accomplished and_ profits 
are increased. 

Henry Prentiss Armsby, in Nutrition of 
Farm Animals, says that what the body needs 
1s not protein as such, but materials with 
digestive cleavage which will yield certain 
amounts and proporticns of constituent amino 
acids. 

It is true that some amino acids can be 
manufactured by the body, but others must be 
supplied in the teed. This is born out by ex- 
periments with rats, reported by Osborne and 
Mendel (Jour, Biol. Chem. 1912), which in- 
dicate that tryptophane, one of the amino acids, 
is necessary in the feed, whereas lysine does 
not seem to be required. 

Laboratory tests have shown that the cereal 
proteins, gerierally, especially those of 
wheat, are rich in glutamic acid, but poor in 
many other constituents. This would indicate 
the importance of balancing vegetable proteins 
with those of animal origin, particularly in 
feeding hogs, for the digestive system of a 
hog is manifestly meant to assimilate meat as 
part of the diet. 

Tankage is recognized as the most important 
commercial feed from animal sources, and feed 
authorities, in works on feeding, devote con- 
siderable space to it. 

It is made by cooking the waste animal tis- 
sues from the operations of packing houses. 
Cooking is done in huge rendering tanks for 
a period of from 5 to 10 hours, under a pres- 
sure of from 30 to 60 Ibs. per square inch. 

The cooking is accomplished by injecting 
live steam directly under the bottom of the 
tank. Fats form a layer at the top and are 
run off while hot by means of a_pet-cock. 
Other solids settle to the bottom. When the 
fat is removed these solids and the “soup” is 
dropped into a “slush box” with a screen bot- 


tom, and the solids are allowed to drain. These 
solids are tankage. After draining they are 
subjected to hydraulic pressure to further re- 
move the “soup,” then-dried and ground. 


The “soup” is caught and is evaporated to 
the consistency of molasses. This is called 
“stick.” It is high in animal protein and is 
mixed back in the tankage before the latter 
is dried and ground. 


Tankage is composed of gelatine, nitrogen 
bases, and other products of proteins, poly- 
peptides and amino acids. It is also rich in 
calcium and phosphorous, due to the bone con- 
tent, and hence makes one of the most satis- 
factory single supplements for feeding pigs on 
cor. or on corn and pasture. 

The importance of the calcium and phosphor- 
ous content in feeding swine is not to be over- 
looked. Lack of these minerals, which make 
up about 90% of the mineral requirements of 
pigs, results in rickets and poor development 
of the frame. This ends in runty growth and 
losses. 

‘Vankage contains about 6% fat. While fat 
is readily furnished through yellow corn, the 
fat in tankage is readily assimilated and sup- 
plements the fat in corn. Its carbohydrate 
value is by no means lost. 


THE VALUE OF TANKAGE ffor fatten- 
ing hogs on clover and alfalfa pasture was 
proven in tests covering a 5 year period at 
Purdue Experiment Station. The average rate 


of gain was increased one-third with hogs 
receiving 60% digester tankage against no 
tankage. Tankage fed hogs made their gains 


in a shorter period of time and got on the 
market earlier in the fall when prices were 
higher than they were later. The tankage fed 
lots showed an average of $1.15 per cwt. over 
those receiving no tankage, although those re- 
ceiving no tankage were on pasture. Hogs 
receiving tankage needed only one-half acre 
of pasture, but those without it required from 
three-quarters to one acre. The average price 
of feeds during the five-year period was: 
tankage $65 a ton; corn &4c a bu.; and pasture 
$6 an acre. 


Similar results are reported in privately con- 


ducted tests, and reports of tests at the 
Nebraska, Jowa, Wisconsin and Kansas ex- 
periment stations. These in no way detract 


from the importance of vegetable proteins in 
feeding hogs, but demonstrate the necessity for 
suplementing vegetable proteins with animal 
proteins. 

A hog feeding experiment conducted at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College late in 1926, 
reported by Dr. C. W. McCampbell of the 
Animal Husbandry Department, further demon- 
strated this fact with its answer to the ques- 
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34% Linseed Meal 


Also 30% Blended Oil Meal 
lowa Feed Corp.,Des Moines, Ia. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Fine ground for Poultry Mashes 
our specialty 


THE DENVER ALFALFA 
MILLING & PRODUCTS 
Co., U.S. A. 


Sales Offices for the Convenience of 
Eastern Buyers: Pierce Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Home Office: 


Lamar, Colo. 


MANUFACTURERS 
“Regal” 30% Protein 
“Imperial” 33% Protein 
Old Process Linseed Oil Meal 
with Palatable Old 


Process Screenings Oil Feed 


IMPERIAL MEAL CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


All grades and grinds 


We invite a trial order 


Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co. 


Home Office 
Hagerman, New Mexico 


FAIRMONT’S 


Pure Flake 
Battermilk 


9 Large Plants 
Excellent Service 


THE FAIRMONT CREAMERY €0.0-s-a- 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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tions: (a) Does it pay to add tankage to a 
ration consisting of corn and alfalfa pasture 
for spring pigs that are being fattened for 
market? (b) What is the relative value of 
alfalfa and sweet clover as pasture crops in 
such instance? The average weight of the 
pigs used was 90 Ibs. each when the experi- 
ment started. The test covered a period of 
115 days. Dr. McCampbell reported: 


LOT 1 was fed corn in a self-feeder on 
alfalfa pasture. Lot 2 was fed corn and 
tankage in a self-feeder on similar pasture. 


Pigs receiving no tankage gained .85 lb. 


per head per day; pigs receiving tankage, 
1.34 lb. Pigs receiving no tankage required 
441 lbs. corn to produce 100 lbs. of gain; 


those receiving tankage, only 360 lbs. Where 
no tankage was fed the cost of gains was 
$6.62 per cwt., but where tankage was fed 
the cost was only $6.02 per cwt. Pigs fed 
tankage were fat and ready for market at 
the close of the experiment and were valued 
at $12.50 per ewt.; pigs receiving no tankage 
were not fat enough for market and were 
valued at only $12.30 per cwt. The tankage 
while those receiving no tankage returned 
fed hogs returned $6.78 per head for pasture, 
only $2.22 per head for pasture. 


In this test 1 lb. of tankage fed free- 
choice saved 4.6 lbs. of corn in producing 
100 lbs. of gain. With the price of corn at 
84c a bu., a ton of tankage was worth $138. 


Here are feeding proportions for various 
weights of pigs to be fed with 100 parts of corn 
and 1 part of salt: pigs 30 to 50 lbs., 25 parts 
tankage; 50 to 100 lbs., 16 parts; 100 to 150 
Ibs., 12 parts; 150 to 200 lbs., 9 parts; 200 to 
250 lbs., 7% parts. Wheat middlings will re- 
place 40 parts of corn in the first two of these 
rations for weanling pigs on dry lot. In all 
cases feed just what the pigs will clean up 
without stopping. 

If pigs are on a protein rich pasture, such 
as legume hay, clover, alfalfa, soybeans, rape, 
etc., or are fed a rich vegetable protein, such 
as soybean meal, linseed meal, etc., they re- 
quire less tankage. If self-fed with corn 
and tankage pigs will usually select the proper 
proportions of their own volition. If, however, 
they are receiving wheat or barley as part of 
the ration, they show a disposition to overeat 
on the tankage, unless it is mixed with the 
ground grain in the proper proportions. 

Tankage is a variable product, dependent 
upon the proportions of materials that go into 
its make-up. Not all of it is 60% “digester” 
tankage in the true sense of the definition. 
The Iowa Experiment Station stressed the 
importance of quality when it said: 

THE GUARANTY of 60 per cent protein 
on the supplemental feed bag is not enough; 
the integrity and reputation of the manu- 
facturer is a most important consideration. 
ss ps . WOOL Pmeal, | horn. -meal- and 
other inferior protein products are often 
used to adulterate tankage that is offered 
for sale by unreliable and “skinflint’ con- 
cerns of “fly by night” character. It is well 
to buy tankage, as well as other feeds, of 


reliable concerns that have long enjoyed a 
favorable and happy reputation. 


Good digester tankage is made from selected 
meat residue and contains not less than 60% 
protein, 6% fat, 8% bone phosphate or ash, 
and a maximum of 3% fibre. 

As in all other things, damage can be done 
to the good name of tankage through the use 
of inferior grades incapable of producing ex- 
pected results. The reputation of the concern 
from which he buys and its ability to main- 
tain a standard of quality is the dealer’s pro- 
tection. 


Rye crops of Germany were underesti- 
mated the past two years, says Dr. Dietrich, 
the Minister of Food. Millers will be re- 
quired to use more rye by limiting the ex- 
traction to 60%. The disastrous position of 
the rye market can not be aided by exports, 
he said, as the principal foreign buyers took 
only 30,000,000 bus. 


Cottonseed Advances at Memphis 


Memphis, Tenn., Mar. 22.—Cottonseed ad- 
vanced steadily during the past week, and 
closed the period at very close to the top, the 
strength to a large extent, due to advance in 
meal, and short covering on a relatively slow 
country movement. On the upturn sales to 
arrive have increased a little but buying in- 
terest thought to originate with oil mills 
continues on all dips much below $37.00 for 
the March, April options. 

The open interest in March has_ been 
largely eliminated by switches to April and 
deliveries totaling 1,700 tons so far this 
month. tenders today totaling 200 tons, 
originating in Crittenden County, Arkansas, 
and on an oil premium better than 6%, and 
in Tennessee and the hills of Mississippi on 
just about the par grade to a slight premium, 

Deliveries are reported as uniformly going 
into mill hands through one of the larger 
commission houses, and the long side of the 
open interest is thought to be held also by 
local and outside crushers. Cash handlers’ 
buying prices directly based on the Memphis 
Futures are understood to be out tonight at 
$35.50 delivered Memphis on an average, 
premiums and discounts under Merchants 
Exchange official weights and grades. Gen- 
erally paying prices in Mississippi have been 
advanced to a normal relation with the 
Memphis Futures, while these prices in Ten- 
nessee, Eastern Arkansas and northern Ala- 
bama are still held to a hedge basis under 
the options. 

Cottonseed meal has advanced steadily and 
closed Saturday at the top for the week, 
averaging $1.60 to $2.10 above, Saturday a 
week ago. The strength largely resultant 
from the lifting of hedges by cash handlers 
against sales of the actual, which has been 
moving into consuming trade in considerably 
better volume. The advance in the futures 
has naturally been followed closely by mill 
asking prices and the cash markets east and 
west of the Valley territory have advanced 
about proportionately, though the _ price 
levels west of the river are still at premiums 
over the futures, against a normal relation. 
Mixed feed manufacturers north and east 


report a better business, and semi-competi- 
tive concentrates outside of European pro- 
duction for import are up on an average 


about as much as cottonseed meal in dollars 
and cents.—R. N. Neal. 


Farmers are beginning to express dissatis- 
faction with the Farm Board; and farm 
“leaders” are trying to herd them back, S. H. 
Thompson, president of the American Farm 
Buro Federation, declaring that the Farm 
Board has scarcely had time to give it a 
thoro test; while A. J. Olson, of Renville, 
Minn., president of the Minnesota Farm 
Buro, says “the farmers back home feel that 
before this Marketing Act will work satisfac- 
Het we shall have to apply the equalization 
ee. 

Lower ocean rates on flour compared with 
wheat are desired by the Millers’ National 
Federation; and Chairman Legge of the 
Farm Board on Mar. 15 told the secretary 
of the federation that the board would take 
vigorous action to help remove the in- 
equality. The rate on flour over wheat has 
ranged from 11 to 14 cents, making it more 
difficult to export flour than wheat. 


Germany has raised the duty, effective 
Mar. 23, on wheat to 78c per bushel and on 
barley to 52c. If mixed with 33% rye the 
barley duty will be lower. The monopoly 
of the government on corn will be continued. 
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FEED and GRAIN SAMPLES 
ANALYZED by EXPERTS 


Write, wire or phone 
Harrison 6490 


RUNYON TESTING LABORATORIES 
453 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Grain, Screenings, Mill Oats 
GROUND FEEDS 
Straight Cars Mixed Cars 
Operating HIAWATHA MILL 


Hight Elevator Co. 


Receivers — Shippers 


Decatur, Illinois 


Clipped, Sulphur, or Natural Oats 
Kiln-dried, or Natural Corn 
Soy Beans 
Sunflower Seed 


BULK OR SACKED 


Dried Buttermilk and Dried 
Skimmed Milk Feed 


System Engineers 


FEED MILL MACHINERY 
FEED FORMULAS 


S. T. Edwards & Co., Inc. 


110 North Franklin St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Crush 


BOWSHER ples 
Feed Mills mix 


Rapidly crush ear corn (with or without husk) 
and grind all the small grains; either sep- 
arately or mixed—mixed as they are being 
ground—not before or after. This saves time 


and labor. 
“COMBINATION” MILLS 

Use the famous Cone-Shape 
burrs. Light Draft. Large 
Capacity. Solidly Built. Long 
Life. Special sizes for. the 
milling trade. Sacking or Wagon 
Box Elevator. Circular on re- 
quest. 

THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 


HEN in the market for Corn Gluten Feed, Corn Oil 
Cake Meal, Brewers’ Dried Grains or Malt Sprouts, 


get in touch with 
ANHEUSER-BUSCH 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Color and design of 


ba 
registered U. S. Pat. of, 


Poultry, Dairy, Stock Feeds, 
Flour and Cereals 


ST..LOUIS 


Write for circulars, samples 


and prices; complete infor- 
mation on request. 


In Golden Bags 


Manufacturers of a complete line of feeds for poultry, swine, dairy cattle, beef cattle, horses, mules, 
sheep, rabbits, dogs, fur-bearing animals, etc. Poultry feeds always sacked in NUTRENA Golden Bags. 


NUTRENA FEED MILLS, 


35 Ewing St., Kansas Ci 
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OF COURSE YOU HANDLE FEEDSTUFFS! 
BUT WHAT PROFIT DO YOU MAKE? 


We can show you how to make your own feeds at a good substantial profit and also Toa 
increase your business by giving better service to the farmers in your community. 9 er Ne > 


FEED GRINDERS FEED MIXERS 

Here is a feed grinding combi- The UNIQUE Ver- 
nation which enables you to grind tical Mixer is one 
any type of feed the way custom- of the most popular 
ers want it ground. The feed mixers on the 
UNIQUE attrition mill is market. The first 
known throughout the coun- cost is small — the 

try as the mill that produces machine is easy to 
MORE and BETTER grind- install and economi- 


cal to operate, and 
will mix all kinds 
of feeds at a profit 
for you. 


ing CHEAPER. 


We also manufacture a 
complete line of UNIQUE 
Horizontal Mixers—from the 
smallest to the largest—and 
recently took over the en- 
tire Line of GARDNER Mix- 
ers formerly manufactured 
by the Gedge-Grey Com- 
pany, of Lockland, Ohio. 


Let us show you the way to greater profits in handling feedstuffs. Write us for cata- 
logs on UNIQUE Feed Milling Machines or get in touch with our representative. 


ROBINSON MFG. CO., 42 .Ropinson BUILDING MUNCY, PA. 


CHICAGO OFFICE—222 W. ADAMS ST. 


The Farmers’ First Lesson in Regulation 


Made in 9 sizes. Belt or motor 
driven. Single and double head. 


Diamond 
Attrition Mills 


DON’T BE BLIND 


to the Big Profits in Mixed 
Feed. Write for our New 
Proposition on Feed Mixers 
that will help you make 
1930 a Big Profit Year. ~ ~ 


SIE 
Wy —— 


Diamond Huller Co., Winona, Minn. 


From The News, Beacon, N. Y. 


Feed\Trade Notes 


Feed Trade Notes 
THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Texas 


Cottonseed Crushers’ Association will be held 
in Corpus Christi, April 29-May 1 

EVEN THOUGH work horses are fed 
plenty of grain, they will not keep in good 
shape if their ration is not properly balanced. 

THE CONSOLIDATED ° Products Co., 
makers of “Semi-Solid Buttermilk” and for-, 
merly located at 4750 Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
are now in their new home at 2400 Lake Park 
avenue. 

CANTON, OHIO.—A general meeting of 
“Completo” dealers is scheduled to be held here 
on April 8 D. A. Badenoch will be the prin- 
cipal speaker, discussing the merits of fish meal 
and kelp in live stock and poultry feeds. 

BROOKINGS, S. D.—Hog prices during 
1930 are expected to average at least as high 
as they were in 1929 and possibly higher, ac- 
cording to the annual farm outlook report just 
published by the Extension Service and Farm 
Economics Department of South Dakota State 
College. 

CHARGES that cottonseed oil interests have 
combined in a “high-handed’”’ manner to main- 
tain a low level price for cottonseed which they 
manufacture into products yielding a profit of 
$18 per ton, are contained in a concurrent reso- 
lution approved by the South Carolina House 
of Representatives. 

THE BUCKEYE STORES CO., a -sub- 
sidiary of the General Mills, Inc., has taken 
over the N. F. Hodge feed business at Rock 
Creek and Rome, and the Kendall Brothers of 
Kingsville. The Madison Co-operative feed 
store has passed into the hands of the merger, 
and a store has been opened in Geneva. Feed 
dealers in other parts of the county report they 
have been sounded out by representatives of 


this concern. These stores are all located in 
Ohio. 


OKLAIHOMA CITY, OKLA.—It is not a 
violation of the law for the Stillwater Milling 
Co. to use A. & M. eggmash as a trade-mark 
for one of their products, Attorney General 
King ruled in an opinion to Harry B. Cordell, 
president of the state board of agriculture. 
Competing mash manufacturers objected to the 
use of the name A. & M. as a trade-mark but 
the company does not include the word agri- 
culture college. The mash is made from a 
formula used by the college, Cordell said. 


Dr. Glenn Adams’ Weekly Radio Pro- 
gram Interests Dog Owners 


The Battle Creek Dog Food Co., manufac- 
turers of Miller’s A-1 Products for dogs, is 
sponsoring a series of dog talks by Dr. Glenn 
Adams each Thursday night at 7:45 p. m. E. S. 
T., over radio station WLW. 

Dr. Adams, editor and publisher of Dog 
News, is a nationally known authority on dogs, 
and his comments on feeding, training, and 
care, as well as his personal experience with 
the various breeds, prove most interesting to 
the radio public. 

Hundreds of letters with applications for mem- 
bership in The Radio Dog Club are received 
after each broadcast. To each individual is 
sent a certificate of membership in The Radio 
Dog Club, a 32-page booklet, “Dog Care Sim- 
plified,” samples of Miller’s A-1 Foods, adver- 
tising literature, and a personalized letter which 
gives the name and address of the nearest 
Miller’s A-1 dealer. 


The Battle Creek Dog Food Co. invites all 
readers of Grain Dealers Journal, who are in- 
terested in dogs, to listen to the talks by Dr. 
Adams. 


THE TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSH- 
ERS’ ASS’N, which is to hold its annual 
meeting at Corpus Christi, April 29 to May 1 
inclusive, is earnestly considering ways to make 
the output of cottonseed cake and meal more 
uniform. Exhaustive experiments are being 
conducted and it is hoped that some very def- 
inite suggestions may be available by the time 
of the convention. 

ENFORCEMENT of the 1929 west Vir- 
ginia stock feed law has brought a total of 
$6,000 in registration fees to the state. The 
new law provides for registration of every 
stock feed sold in the state and gives to the 
commissioner of agriculture authority to bar 
registration of feeds containing “such inferior 
ingredients as saw dust, sweepings, damaged or 


salvaged feeds, cottonseed hulls, rice hulls, pea-~ 


nut hulls, buckwheat hulls, oat hulls, whole or 
ground” and other materials, including “such 
ingredients as the commissioner upon investiga- 
tion may find to be harmful or to have little, 
if any, feeding value.” 


Production of Alfalfa Meal 


Production of alfalfa meal in the United 
States during February, 1930, totaled 42,003 
short tons, according to reports received 
from meal manufacturers by the U. S. Dept. 
of Agri. This production was 2,818 tons 
less than that for the previous month but 
more than was reported for February during 
either of the past two years. This season’s 
production to date is 19,353 tons less than 
for the corresponding period last year ‘but 
40,328 tons above the production from July 
through February two years ago. 


-— Production in Tons — 


Month 1929-30 1928-29 1927-28 
July. Coden a cuniies cere 24,408 26,707 14,674 
August? :4.¢5 990s. 28,884 38,716 19,738 
Septemiber . Asics 32,252 42,925 28,128 
October «wets sv0.s cece ceteioree 40,847 40,427 36,236 
Novembér. .0.a'.in. che > on 27,785 Be 4 37,760 
Decetriber’ . jo sscn epee we 42,077 31,898 35,739 
VARUAEY: Sas adie siateiseare cle 44,821 51,232 40,228 
Bebtuary. ..ss.concdtiecas 42,003 37,393 30,246 
MidreHieiis <c.s cues ticcemBrecic sree 27,893 25,551 
ADU se Neve ciate te thsi cal) erates 14,659 17,865 
Mia yy na icteiseesiatat, oxets *.5-alal Wow Se ctied 9,686 16,001 
MPRITIE GR oats oa: ok ovat crate epiuesd cae ae ots 19,385 26,492 

Dotaletony year) s.cwepycsien dears 374,053 328,658 
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THE DUTCH GOVERNMENT has given 
its consent to the Netherlands Soy Flour Fac- 
tory at Amsterdam to manufacture and sell 
under the name of “soy bread,’ a bread con- 
sisting of 22 per cent soy bean flour, conserved 
according to the Berczeller method, and 78 per 
cent of wheat flour. 


Jj. P. PARKS 


MILL FEEDS 


Dried Buttermilk—Linseed & Cottonseed Meal 
Brokerage Exclusively 
400 New England Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


327 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


A Prepared Meat-Cereal Food-Cooked, Ready -fa-feed 


Everywhere throughout the country Feed and 
Seed dealers are realizing the importance of 
ORE ha local ‘‘exclusive’’ territory on the 
sale 0 


PERFECTION DOG FOOD 


This food is nationally advertised and a “good 
seller’’ every month in the year. _Write at 
once for Dealers’ Special Proposition. 


PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK [DTJ]MRE) MICHIGAN 


What Do You Need in 
Preparing Feeds? 


Check below the items in which you are 
interested and mail to Information Bureau, 
Grain Dealers Journal, Chicago, and infor- 
mation on where to get what you want will 
be immediately sent you. 

Attrition mills Gluten, feed, meal 

Alfalfa meal Hammer mills 

Blood, dried Iodine 

Bone meal Iron oxide 

Buttermilk, dried, Linseed meal, cake 
semi-solid Meat meal, scrap 


S Minerals 
Calcium, carbonate, Mineral snietures 
phosphate Molasses 


Cocoanut oil meal 
Cod liver oil 
Charcoal 
Commercial feeds 


Oyster shell, crushed 
Peanut meal 
Phosphates, rock 
Potassium, chlorid 


Cottonseed meal, iodide 
cake Salt 
Feed mixers Screenings 


Feed concentrates 
Feeders for mills 
Fish meal 
Formulas 


Skim milk, dried 
Soybean, meal 
Tankage 

Yeast for feeding 
Information Bureau 
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309 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


“One Born Every Minute” 


BOUT the most common mistake EVERYONE makes 
is to overstay the market . . . either being bullish or 
bearish too long and missing the turns. 

A deflation period . .. such as we have had in the Dairy 
and Poultry Industry and in all Grains and Feeds for the 
last few months is hard to go thru. But now that it’s over 
and we are down to a low level of prices, the industry is 
surely on a sounder basis and we can follow the turn up- 


ward with confidence. 


We think the turn is here. . . don’t overstay the market. 


Arcady Farms Milling Co. 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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BAUER HAMMER MILLS” 
ALL STEEL 


WELDED SEAMS 


Magnetic Separator and Brake Built In, Dust- 
less Cyclone-Collector, Double Bagger, Screens, 
Screen Extractor, etc. Complete in every detail. 


MOTOR, BELT or COG-BELT DRIVE 


CATALOGUE 108 DESCRIBES 
“BAUER” ATTRITION cris AND HAMMER MILLS 
WRITE FOR IT 


THE BAUER BROS. co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO 
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“We find this cutter to be every- 
thing that was claimed for same. 
The three big features of this ma- 
chine are the following — greater 
capacity, ease of operation and 
power required. 

“‘All told we are more than satisfied 
with this cutter, providing we could 
not buy another we would not sell 
for twice what we paid for this 
machine.” 

This New York State firm might also have stated that 
the percentage of by-products from their Munson Corn 
Cutter was very low and that their customers were 
highly satisfied. 

However don’t take our word for it. Let us send you 
descriptive literature and put you in touch with various 
users. We know that examination and comparison never 
hurts a Munson. 

Why not send for this information today? 


MuNSoN Mitt MACHINERY COMPANY 
Established 1825 Utica, N. Y. 
Representatives all over the United States 


for a better Hammer Mill 
or Cold Molasses System 


In these days of conflicting and exaggerated hammer mill claims 
we’ll admit its a real problem to select the best value. But a study 
of the facts will show much in favor of the new SPEED KING. 
It’s built by the world’s oldest and largest hammer mill builders, 


is the heaviest hammer mill (50% heavier frame and ball bear- 
ings and 66% stronger shaft) and actual tests have shown power 


savings of 12% to 30% over three other well-known 
makes due to its more rigid, vibrationless construction. 
Daily trouble free service by such firms as: Grain Belt 
Mills, St. Joseph; Arcady Mills, Kansas City, and many 
others, both commercial and custom feed plants has 
especially emphasized the value of greater weight. For 
mixing molasses by the cold process, we build the 
“FPRIGID-MIX” system, likewise well built and the best 
of all for alfalfa feeds. 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
721 Montgomery St., St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco 


Chicago New York 
337 Rialto Bldg. 


37 W. Van Buren St. 15 Park Row 
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Poultry Feeds and Feeding 


Films for International Poultry Show 


The office of motion pictures, U. S. depart. 
of agri. is making a series of poultry films for 
the fourth international exposition of the 
World’s Poultry congress, to be held at the 
Crystal palace, London, July 22 to 30. 

Eight new films will make up the series. 
Two have been finished, though not yet released 
—‘The Turkey Business’ and “Breeding for 
More and Bigger Eggs.” The other films in 
production are “The Egg Marketing of the 
United States,’ “The Poultry Marketing In- 
dustry of the United States,” and “Cooperative 
Marketing—Eggs and Poultry.” Films on 
which scenario work has been done, but on 
which production has not started, are “Brood- 
ing and Rearing Chicks,” “Eradication of Poul- 
try Parasites,” and “Rearing Chicks in Confine- 
ment.” 


Palatable Mash 


A properly balanced mash as far as the right 
ratios between grain ingredients and protein 
carriers and minerals is only half the problem 
in mash feeding for a laying flock. Getting the 
pullets to eat it regularly and in sufficient 
quantities when they are coming into lay is 
really important. 

For some reason, pullets and mature fowls as 
well do not enthuse about increasing mash 
consumption in cold weather, but it is needed if 
we are to increase production during the winter 
months. 

There are various steps that one may use to 
make the mash more palatable. Perhaps one of 
the commonest. methods is to increase the 
amount of yellow corn. This is done by raising 
the percentage of ground corn in a home mixed 
mash or adding 10 or 15 per cent of ground 
corn to a factory mixed mash. 

Adding some additional dried skim-milk or 
buttermilk to the mash makes it more palatable 
and is an especially valuable addition to a flock 
of pullets coming into lay. Feeding a small 
amount of the mash moistened with warm water 
or milk will also increase consumption. If 
table scraps and vegetable trimmings are added 
the wet mash is an eagerly eaten delicacy. 


Some Recommended Formulae 


The following formulae are recommended by 
one of the well-known manufacturers of dried 
buttermilk : 

BABY CHICK MASH —tThree pounds of 
wheat bran, 3 pounds wheat middlings, 4 pounds 
yellow corn meal, 4 pounds dried buttermilk, 
1 pound steamed bone meal, % pound charcoal. 

GROWING MASH—One hundred pounds 
bran, 100 pounds wheat middlings, 100 pounds 


ground oats, 100 pounds ground corn, 50 pounds . 


meat scrap, 50 pounds dried buttermilk, 25 
pounds raw bone meal, 25 pounds ground lime- 
stone (95 per cent calcium), 4 pounds salt. 

The following are recommended by the Colo- 
rado Agricultural college: 


SCRATCH FEED—Sixty~ pounds finely 
cracked corn (with meal removed), 40 pounds 
cracked wheat. 


MASH MIXTURE OR GROWING FEED 
Forty-five pounds corn meal, 20 pounds 
bran, 10 pounds meat meal (fine), 20 pounds 
shorts, 5 pounds bone meal (chick). 

GROWING MASH—Forty pounds corn 
meal, 15 pounds bran, 15 pounds shorts, 10 
pounds ground barley or oats, 15 pounds meat 
meal, 5 pounds bone meal. Instead of the 15 
pounds meat meal, you can use 10 pounds dried 
buttermilk and 10 pounds meat meal, and both 
the growing mash and the starting feed will be 
improved by the addition of 1 pound of com- 
mon table salt. 


Chicago Poultry Show Assured 


Recognizing the desirability of continuing the 
Chicago Poultry show, a group of interested 
people has purchased the Hewes franchise. 
They will form a new stock company, guar- 
anteeing adequate financing. The active par- 
ticipation of representative mid-western ex- 
hibitors, and manufacturers of poultry feeds, 
incubators, equipment and accessories is being 
invited. As soon as this organization work is 
completed. and officers elected, further an- 
nouncements will be made. Those already 
pledged and those who are being invited are 
most interested in the growth and success of 
every branch of the poultry business. 

It is proposed to create a real poultry ex- 
position to be held annually in Ghicago at the 
same time as the International Live Stock show 
and including every phase of the industry. It 
will be an exposition where every branch of 
poultry interest will have its opportunity for 
adequate representation. 


The dates are Dec. 3 to 7, 1930. 
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Farmers in one year paid $900,000,000 in 
local, state and federal taxes, according to a 
study the results of which have just been 
announced by Whitney Coombs, economist 
of the Treasury Dept. In 1927 the taxes 
amounted to one and one-third per cent of 
the value of farm property. In the past 6 
years the taxes have amounted to from 18% 
to 31 per cent of the net rent. 


ARLINGS 
MEAT SCRAPS 
Are Better 


Standard for 35 Years 


Because we have constantly improved our 
methods of manufacture over a period of 35 
years, our Meat Feeds have the confidence 
and are in constant demand by Poultrymen 
and Feed Mixers everywhere. 


DARLING & COMPANY 
Dept. No. M Chicago, III. 


INCREASE YOUR FEED BUSINESS 


Add MrnorProin to Your Poultry Mashes 


MINROL-PROTIN is a Complete Mineral Concentrate for Poultry. 

It supplies ALL the minerals poultry requires. Added to your grain ra- 

tions NOW it will insure good results for customers using your feeds. 
Learn how MINROL- PROTIN will improve the efficiency 


of your poultry feeds and increase your business. 


Send 


today for our interesting, informative booklet, illustrated 
with photographs of actual results obtained with mixtures 
containing MINROL-PROTIN. 


Feeds That Contain MINROL-PROTIN Are Better Poultry Feeds. 


L. C. L. or Carload quotations on request. 


aa 


ers in several states. 


Unusually attractive proposition to feed manufactar- 
Write today for full particulars. 


=< 


THE CONCENTRATE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


549 West Randolph Street 


Chicago, IIl. 


GatnuLarce 


ANIMAL- POULTRY . ; 
} YEAST FOAM / 


1 MOATIWESTeRH Ms 4 
rast 


return mail. 


Increase Your Mash Feeds Business 
with Animal - Poultry Yeast Foam 


Millers and Feed Manufacturers Cashing 
in Big on the Large and Increasing 
Demand for Yeast Feeds 


So gratifying are the results of feeding yeast to stock 
and poultry that the wise breeder and poultryman no 
longer tries to get along without it. 
est known source of the B or growth vitamin. It is also 
high in Vitamin E content, which is the element that 
increases reproductiveness and fertility. 
animals and birds have more red corpuscles, fewer 
bacteria in the digestive tract and a much greater 
resistance to disease. 


Let us tell you the complete story about yeast and 
show you how to increase your business by marketing 
a mash feed containing Animal-Poultry Yeast Foam. 
A post card inquiry will bring you full information by 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., 


Yeast is the rich- 


Yeast-fed 


Dept. X, 1750 N. Ashland Av. 
CHICAGO - _ ILLINOIS 
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Formulas for Poultry Feed 

Many poultrymen think that the commercial 
feed concerns have an expert that makes up a 
secret formula and that all the merits of a 
certain brand of feed lies in this mysterious 
formula that will make hens lay whether they 
want to or not. 

The truth of the matter is that all that is 
known about feeding hens today is pretty 
generally known by all feed manufacturers and 
poultry feeders in general. 

You can get a perfectly good formula for 
home mixed rations from your agricultural ex- 
periment station for the asking. You may get 
a formula more simple in its make-up than 
those used by commercial firms, but this is be- 
cause the one answering your letter knows that 
he must give you a ration for which you can 
get and will get the necessary ingredients. 
When the college professor gives a ration of 
bran, shorts and tankage to a farmer, he doesn’t 
figure that as the best ration, but rather as a 
first step in the right direction from corn and 
water. 


One thing that we have learned about feed- 
ing in the last few years is that protein is not 
always protein, or in other words there are a 
great variety of proteins each of which has 
a given purpose in nutrition. Different feeds 
contain different ones of these proteins in dif- 
ferent proportions. 

Therefore, a feed that gets its protein from 
several different sources should give better re- 
sults than one from fewer sources. 

A few years ago we were using a mash with 
22 per cent protein, mostly from one source. 
Now we get better results from 18 per cent 
protein mash, where protein comes from seven 
or eight different sources. Some of our best 
feed experts think that as we learn more about 
this subject of balancing up the protein that 
we may be able to go as low as 14 per cent to 
15 per cent protein in our mash. It is hard 
to secure and home-mix the ingredients of a 
mash and get our protein from enough sources. 


In summing up let me impress this one thing 
that to be able to mix a satisfactory ration, 
the hard part isn’t in getting the formula, but 
in getting the proper ingredients and in prop- 
erly mixing it—S. P. Smyth in Poultry 
Tribune. 


Millions of Baby Chicks 

In all 493 commercial poultry hatcheries in 
the United States hatched 3,977,768 salable 
chicks in January this year, as compared with 
3,189,721 chicks in January last year. These 
figures are announced by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Depart. of Agri., to which 
the hatcheries reported the volume of their 
hatches. 

A comparison of orders for chicks booked 
up to Feb. 1 for delivery during the year in- 
dicates an increase of 43.7 per cent over the 
same date a year ago. Additional information 
submitted by hatcherymen indicates that the 
total htachings for 1930 may total about 17 per 
cent more than the total of 1929. 


Use Good Cod Liver Oil 


The use of cod liver oil in feeding laying 
hens and in raising young ,chicks is one of 
the recent developments in poultry production. 
Everyone who has used a good quality product 
has found that it has been helpful in keeping 
up the vitality of the flock, preventing leg 
weakness in chicks and securing a better tex- 
ture of shell with eggs. 

The reason for the value of this product is 
largely due to the vitamine D which it contains. 
Vitamine D is the substitute for sunshine. It 
helps fowls to absorb the minerals which they 
consume. Without vitamine D or sunshine, 
fowls will fail properly to absorb minerals, 
even though they may be abundantly supplied. 

The popularity of cod liver oil has encouraged 
the use of many substitutes. The fishy odor 


which is characteristic of many of these prod- 
ucts is not a guarantee that they are of any 
particular value from the standpoint of being 


to supply it. 


The Monarch Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


America’s foremost feed grinder now in use in hundreds of elevators like 
x into meal for dairy feeds, baby pig feeds 
minimum power, upkeep and attention. 
Pneumatic Products Collector it grinds the grain into a 


yours, grinds all kinds of grain 
and other stock feeds with 
Equipped with a 


cool, fluffy meal and performs so satisfactorily that Mr. 0 e 
Farmers Exchange writes, “It is perfection in feed grinding equipment. 


Write for Catalog ID. No obligation. 


Let us go into details with you. 


1202 Sherman St. 


Build a Profitable Side Line 


Look into the opportunity for building a feed grinding business in your 
territory. Each year sees more diversified farming, a larger demand for 
feed grinding service that returns nice profits to the elevator equipped 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., Inc. 


Flour and Feed Mill Machinery—Grain Handling Equipment 
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a substitue for sunshine. There is even a good 
deal of difference in the efficiency of cod liver 
oil, so it is well to buy a product that is tested 
for vitamine content. 


Chick Mashes and Scratch Feeds 


Today’s elevator operator is the service 
station for his community. During the war 
when the farmers raised money crops to the 
exclusion of everything else, the elevator man 
had enough to do concerning himself only with 
grain. When the war ended the farmers began 
to diversify. Today they are more diversified 
in their production than ever before and the 
smaller production of grain crops has forced 
the grain elevator operators to diversify with 
them. From operators of small plants con- 
cerned only with the buying and shipping of 
the farmers’ grain, the grain dealers have been 
metamorphosed into headquarters for farmers’ 
supplies, handling such sidelines as feeds, seeds, 
tankage, meat scrap, linseed meal, cottonseed 
meal, coal, twine, patent feeders, watering foun- 
tains and countless other items. He has truly 
become the “farmers’ service station.” 

Among the leading items in the sidelines of 
most elevators is feed grinding. Many have 
added batch mixers and have taken to supply- 
ing their communities with mixed feeds, using 
locally. grown grains and shipping in concen- 
trates used in properly balancing a supplement 
for local roughages. 

This is the chick season and the elevator oper- 
ator equipped with a grinding and mixing unit 
is in excellent position to supply his commu- 
nity with chick rations. Here are a few that 
Prof. F. B. Morrison, noted feed authority 
and co-author with W. A. Henry of “Feeds 
and Feeding,’ the feeder handbook recom- 
mends : 

STARTING RATION: Yellow corn meal, 
80 lbs.; wheat middlings, 20 lbs.; raw bone, 5 
Ibs.; grit (calcium carbonate), 5 lbs.; common 
salt, 1 Ib. 


Mr. Larsen of the 


Muncy, Pa. 
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First 10 Weeks (Mash): Corn 
Ibs.; wheat middlings, 100 lbs. ; 
Ibs.; meat scrap, 20 Ibs.; 
common salt, 1 Ib. 

(Here is the recommended ration for chicks 
more than 10 weeks old. It should be fed at 
the rate of 2 lbs. of grain for 1 Ib. of mash. 


meal, 150 
rolled oats, 25 
linseed meal, 5 lbs.; 


Oyster shell should be before the chicks at all 
times. 

MASH: Yellow corn meal, 100 lbs.; wheat 
bran, 100 lbs.; wheat middlings, 100 lbs.; 60% 
tankage, 90 lbs.; linseed meal, 10 lbs. 

Grain: Yellow corn, 500 lbs.; wheat, 250 
Ibs. 


Meat scrap may be used in the place of tank- 
age if conditions such as price and availability 
warrant. Some make use of fish meal for the 
same purpose. The main purpose is to build 
up the protein content to meet the requirements 
of the developing and maturing chick. 

These rations are particularly suitable in 
the Upper Mississippi Valley states where di- 
versification is the natural tendency of prac- 
tically every farmer and both corn and wheat 
are raised in quantity. Locally grown grains 
are most easily and economically obtained by 
the 
base for any rations he mixes. 

Corn, the most important factor in these pre- 


pared rations, analyses into approximately 
2.16% fiber, 4.57% fat, 10.26% nitrogenous 


matter, 81.58% carbohydrates, and 1.53% min- 
eral matter, when chemically dry. 


Wheat, the next most important ingredient, 
contains about 10.5% water, 1.8% ash, he 
protein, 1.8% fiber, 71.9% carbohydrates, 2.1% 
fat. Common wheat bran, such as is recom- 
mended in the above rations, is composed of 
about 11.5% water, 5.4% ash, Las protein, 
8% crude fiber, 54.5% carbohydrates, 4.5% fat. 

Corn and wheat are the chief energy creat- 
ing elements. 

Many poultry men recommend the use of a 
small amount of commercial cod-liver oil for 


The First Automatic 
Magnetic Separator 


on the market. 


Totally enclosed 


feed mixer and should therefore form the 


magnet with 
evenly distributed over the entire face and 
tree from residual magnetism. 
Totally enclosed ball bearing power units. 
The price is within your reach. 


its condimental qualities and vitamine content. 

The use of meat scrap and tankage satis- 
fies the natural desire of the fowls for animal 
products and prevents the development of cani- 
bal habits. 

The chick raising season is here. Progressive 
grain men in diversified sections are taking 
every advantage of their opportunities by either 
mixing rations for local consumption or selling 


quality commercial feeds. 


HT | 

s Re iia 
Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., 
write THE ROAD TO LOWER 
GRINDING COSTS is ready for distribution 
to those interested in obtaining greater pro- 
duction at lower cost from their feed grind- 


ll 
i 
t) 


Al EE. 
Minneapolis, 


ing machinery. 
According to Mr. Howard Jacobson, presi- 
dent of the firm, this booklet will be of 


material value to operators of any make or 
type of feed grinder. It is written entirely 
in non-technical every day language and 
was submitted to several experienced feed 
grinder operators before it was finally ready 
for publication. There is no charge for 
single copies to Journal readers, and we are 
sure that our readers will find this booklet 
a valuable addition to their libraries. 


A New Book on Poultry Farming 


PRACTICAL POULTRY FARMING—bDy L. 
M. Hurd, extension instructor in poultry hus- 
bandry, N. Y., State College of Agriculture, 
describes the latest practices of successful 
poultry men, in the management, layout of 
the plant, housing, breeding, culling and 
feeding of poultry. It was prepared as a 
practical guide for both large and small 
poultry keepers, and experts in each branch 
of the business were asked to read and revise 
specific sections of the volume. 

It is a book of 405 pages, and in it are to 
be found many splendid illustrations as well 
as numerous diagrams, charts and statistical 


Haines 


All 


illustrated. 


F 


Send for 


its force 


Write for other details 


Lima Armature Works 


114 Water Street 


Lima, Ohio 


Standard Haines 
Feed Mixers are built 
with the receiving hop- 
per 16” above the level 
of the operating floor. 


When preferred, Haines 
Mixers can be furnished 
with the top of the re- 
ceiving hopper designed 
to rest at floor level as 


Bulletin 20-G 
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tables. It is in no sense a technical work, 
being written in plain everyday language 
that anyone can understand. The price is 


$3.50 and copies may be 


Journal. 


Grain Dealers 


BLACKSTRAP 
MOLASSES 


TANK CARS 


John F. Craig & Co. 
143 S. Front St. 


purchased from 


FEED MIXING 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clean, White 


Louisiana 


SALT 


99.84% Pure 


Free from shale, moisture, 
organic matter, adulterants. 


Best for Your Trade. 

Will not cake or harden. 
Costs no more. 

Get samples for feed mixing. 
Splendid profits for Dealers. 


Myles Salt Co., ua. 


New Orleans, La. 
H. B. NAY 


Sales Representative 


360 N. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


The 
Feed Mixer 


(Patented) 


Manufactured and Sold in 
Canada by 
Kipp-Kelly, Limited 
64 Higgins Ave., Winnipeg 


MARION-OHIO 
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As The Dump Goes Higher 
Operating Costs Go Lower 


Now they drive on—they dump—they GO. No long string of loads 


kept waiting .. 
COSTS, with 


. and you save TIME — POWER— OPERATING 


WINTER’S 


Truck and Wagon 


DUMP 


Long known to the grain trade as the only dump 
with a full 60-inch lifting travel—an actual net 
raise of 57 inches from the platform — now 


WINTER’S Pneumatic DUMP can be fur- 


nished with either of two elevations. 


To meet certain special requirements—for in- 
stance, to accommodate the new trucks with 
longer wheel-base—a 72-inch elevation has 
been provided at only small additional cost. 


The new design, like the other standard unit, 
includes the special four-corner lifting construc- 
tion, with the pressure directed to all the cor- 
ners—not to the center—of the platform. 


In each of the two dumps, the platform rises 
semi-horizontally so as to prevent the load from 
moving forward as the grain leaves the wagon. 
Two wheel-locks automatically engage the front 
wheels to hold the load in position as platform 
rises. 


All of WINTER’S exclusive operating features 
are included in both units—no frictional drag 
on the hoist, no sagging or binding—both dumps 
adjustable to meet any settling or sagging of the 
driveway—Little if any change of your present 
pit will be needed to handle both wagons and 
trucks. 


To eliminate delays; to cut down operating costs, 
to enjoy continuous carefree service — write today 
for facts, prices, and names of users nearest you. 


CLOW-WINTER i ah Eade abe co. 


. Minneapolis, - ” Minnesota 


_ Mfrs. of Winter’s Direct-Connected Head Drive, Winter’s Pneumatic Car 
Puller, and Winter’s Full-Floating Boot Pulley equipped with 
% TIMKEN BEARINGS. 
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it Pays to Consult Falk First! 


Falk Speed Reducers Are Vibrationless and Highly Efficient 


Falk Speed Reducers are the choice of manu- 
facturers who realize the necessity of skillful 
engineering for satisfactory speed reducer per- 
formance... Falk Speed Reducers utilize the 
famous Falk Herringbone Gears, which are 
specially cast and cut by a patented process 
exclusive with Falk—precise uniformity is thus 
assured ... Falk Speed Reducers have 100% 
overload capacity for starting and emergen- 
cy loads . . . They are dirt-proof, noiseless, 
free from heat and vibration . . . All wear- 
ing parts are interchangeable and renew- 
able . . . There is a Falk Herringbone Gear 
Speed Reducer for practically every kind of 
service, — made in standard sizes and ratios, 


and carried in stock for immediate shipments. 


SPEED REDUCERS 


THE FALK CORPORATION — MILWAUKEE 


Manufacturers— Herringbone Gears, Speed Reducers, 
Flexible Couplings, Steel. Castings and Oil Engines. 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 
ROCHESTER 


PITTSBURGH 
AKRON 
CLEVELAND 


SEATTLE 
NEWAYGO 
EL PASO 


SALT LAKE CITY 
WILKES*BARRE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 
LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO DETROIT DENVER BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON KALAMAZOO HOUSTON YOUNGSTOWN 


Canada: Tue Witt1am Kennepy & Sons, Lrp., Owen Sound, Ontario, 
Branches: HALIFAX MONTREAL TORONTO COBALT WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 


